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'  ♦ 

At  last  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  has  been  signed,  and  there  is  no  longer 
a  state  of  war  anywhere  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Thanks  to  the  Christian  (?)  powers, 
poor  little  Greece,  that  belongs  to  the  same 
division  of  Christendom  as  Russia,  is  almost 
annihilated,  while  Turkey,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  Moslem  world,  comes  out  with  a  militarj 
prestige  such  as  it  has  not  had  since  the  last 
war  with  Russia,  twenty  years  ago.  So  much 
for  the  meddling  and  muddling  of  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  1 

That  the  terms  finally  agreed  upon  b<»e  so 
hard  upon  Greece,  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  seems  to  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  spite  against  the  royal  family  into  which 
his  own  sister  has  married!  Weill  let  him 
have  his  day  of  triumph,  after  which  the  day 
of  retribution  may  come.  All  the  reports  from 
Berlin  agree  in  two  points :  that  the  Emperor  is 
growing  more  and  more  insane  in  his  passion 
for  power ;  more  absolute  and  more  tyrannical; 
and  as  a  counterpart  to  this,  that  the  popular 
feeling  of  Germany  is  going  just  as  far  the 
other  way.  fle  has  a  pet  scheme  for  the  creation 
of  a  great  navy,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  England, 
to  give  Germany  the  preeminence  on  the  sea, 
which  its  great  army  gives  it  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  But  somehow  the  people  of  the 
German  empire  do  not  enter  into  the  grand 
ideas  of  their  Imperial  Master.  They  have  the 
good  sense  to  see  that  Germany  has  no  need  of  a 
great  navy.  The  cases  of  England  and  Germany 
are  totally  different.  England  has  great  colonies 
all  over  the  world.  Its  possessions  on  our  own 
Continent  are  larger  than  thoee  of  the  United 
States,  while  in  Asia  it  has  India  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions;  to 
which  may  be  added  vast  possessions  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  whole  Continent  of  Australia. 
Of  course  she  cannot  keep  in  touch  with  every 
part  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets 
without  an  enormous  navy. 

But  what  need  has  Germany  of  half  a  dozen 
Armadas  ?  It  is  the  height  of  folly.  It  would 
gratify  the  vanity  of  the  young  Emperor,  but 
would  be  of  no  service  to  the  people  of  his  great 
empire,  who  seem  at  last  to  have  determined  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Twice  he  has  had  sharp 
rebukes  in  the  German  Parliament,  if  he  only 
had  the  wisdom  to  piofit  by  them.  “But  though 
you  bray  a  fool  in  a  pot,  his  folly  will  not  depart 
from  him.’’  Next  year  Emperor  and  people  are 
to  march  down  into  the  Valley  of  Decision,  for 
then  comes  the  fifth  year,  which  is  the  year  of 
the  general  elections,  when  the  whole  empire 
thunders  its  voice;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  gen 
eral  expectation,  that  the  Emperor  will  get  a 
staggering  blow  from  which  he  will  not  soon 
recover.  If  he  were  amenable  to  any  judgment* 
a  reverse  might  do  him  good,  and  teach  him  a 


lesson  of  moderation, 'and  so  the  empire  might  be 
more  reconciled  to  his  government,  and  he  keep 
his  power  and  have  a  long  and  peaceful  reign. 

We  believe  in  modern  improvements,  in  great 
steamers  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  flying  cars  to 
whirl  us  over  the  land  hundreds  of  miles  a  day. 
But  we  draw  the  line  when  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  railroad  to  Mount  Sinai  I  It  is  bad 
enough  in  Palestine,  to  go  by  rail  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem.  We  ^are  glfld  we  made  our  visit 
before  there  was  such  a  desecration.  It  would 
have  destroyed  half  the  charm,  to  hear ,  the 
snorting  of  the  engine  at  the  gates  of  the  Holy 
City,  near  the  Tower^of  David,  and  not  far 
from  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

But  on  the'desMt  it  would  be  still  worse  to 
hear  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  breaking  the 
eternal  silence.  Now  the  traveller  who  starts 
from  Suez  launches  out  upon  the  desert  as  he 
would  launch  upon  the  sea.  Not  a  sound  is 
heard  as  the  foot  of  the  camel  sinks  in  the  soft 
warm  sand.  And  as  he  keeps  on  day  after  day, 
a  solemn  awe  creeps  over  the  spirit  as  one  feels 
that  he  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
mount  of  God.  And  where  on  earth  should 
there  be  silence  so  absolute  and  profound, 
as  when  one  is  standing  in  the  very  spot 
where  once  a  whole  nation  stood  silent  and  awe 
struck  to  hear  the  awful  voice  that  spoke  from 
out  of  the  cloud  I 

And  yet  all  that  is  to  be  destroyed  ^to  make 
way  for  the  modern  improvements.  A  railroad 
is  really  proposed  to  Sinai,  and  not  to  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  where  the  Israelites  stood  trem¬ 
bling  and  afraid^at  the  awful  thunderings  and 
lightnings,  but  to  the  very  top  of  the  Mount 
itself.  A  despatch  from  London  says: 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  coostract  a  railroad  from 
Tor  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  mountain 
is  only  accessible  on  one  side.  A  depot  wili  be 
erected  near  the  spot  where  a  stone  cross  was  placed 
by  the  Rnssian  Empress  Helena,  and  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  Moses  stood  when  receiving  the 
Commandments !  The  railroad  will  also  pass  the 
cave  in  which  the  prophet  Elijah  remained  in  hiding 
whiie  fleeing  trom  the  priests  of  Baal  t 

What  a  mixture  of  things  sacred  and  things 
profane  I  Holy  associations  are  made  use  of  as 
a  matter  of  business.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of 
the  novelties  that  are  to  usher  in  the  twentieth 
century!  If  so,  we  shall  not  be  sorry  to  die 
without  tiie  sight. 

That  we  are  not  alone  in  our  views  of  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  Jewish  nation  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  we  quote  the  following  from  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Poet: 

The  causes  of  the  Hebrew  opp'^ition  to  the  Zion¬ 
ist  movement  initiated  by  Dr.  Tht-odor  Herzel  have 
been  summed  up  comprehensively  by  Dr  Grnnhnt, 
for  many  years  headmaster  of  a  German  school  in 
Jerusalem.  He  thinks  that  the  scheme  might  be 
feasible  if  there  were  any  general  desire  among  the 
Jews  to  live  in  Palestine,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
prosperous  members  of  the  race  prefer  to  remain 
where  they  are.  Of  poor  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  be  says, 
I  there  are  far  too  many  already.  Out  of  a  popula- 
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tioo  of  50,000  in  the  town,  80,000  are  Jews,  anti,  with 
exception  of  400  Spanish  and  800  Askenaai  families 
which  follow  some  trade,  thej  all  live  on  alms  from 
their  European  co-religionists.  They  include  1,200 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  all  very  poor;  but  the 
most  wretched  are  the  Morocco  Jews,  who  must  live 
on  about  50  cents  a  month — how,  can  be  imagined. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Licodon  newspaper  who  has 
questioned  a  number  of  prominent  Hebrew  bankers, 
merchants,  and  professional  men  in  Vienna,  says 
that  they  almost  unanimously  asked  why  they  should 
give  the  anti-Semites  the  pleasure  of  even  talking  of 
leaving  the  country  in  which  they,  their  fathers  and 
forefathers  were  bom,  and  in  which  they  have  the 
same  right  to  follow  their  vocations  as  those  who 
would  like  to  drive  them  out.  What,  they  asked, 
could  thev  do  in  Palestine  f  They  were,  by  educa¬ 
tion,  habits  and  views,  civilised  Europeans,  like  any 
Teutons  of  the  anti-Semitic  class,  and  they  not  only 
felt  quite  comfortable,  but  their  country  was  as 
much  their  fatherland  as  anybody’s.  They  had  no 
ambition  to  bold  public  positions  in  a  Jewish  em¬ 
pire  in  Pale8tine,tmost  of  them  not  knowing  one 
word  of  Hebrew,  which,  presumably,  would  be  the 
official  language,  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give 
preference  to  anyJEuropean  tongue. 

To  the  same  purpose  comments  The  Springfield 
Republican : 

Zadoc  Kahn,  the  chief  rabbi  of  France,  regards  the 
Zionist  schemes  of^ersl  and  Nordau  as  hopelessly 
impracticable,  because  the  Hebrews  of  to-day  could 
never  return  to  a  theocracy.  They  are  English, 
French,  German,  what  not  else,  in  their  allegiance, 
and  while  they  hold  the  Messianic  doctrine  of  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem  as  an  article  of  faith— those 
of  them  who  have  preserved  their  faith — to  strive 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end  does  not  enter  into 
their  dreams.  And  even  those  who  most  reverence 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  very  Talmudists,  would  prob¬ 
ably  rather  not  try  to  live  under  it  and  the  rabbini¬ 
cal  code  as  a  system  of  government.  Zionism,  in 
fine,  seems  rather  a  sensation  than  a  serious  matter. 

Our  Chicago  correspondent  writes  that  it  has 
been  officially  announced  that  Dr.  Qunsaulus 
has  finally  declined  the  call  to  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  in  New  Vork,  and  that  be  hopes  to 
be  able  to  resume  hie  duties  as  pastor  of  the 
Plymouth  Church  in  Chicago  not  later  than 
the  first  of  January.  This  announcement,  be 
adds,  brings  great  satisfaction  not  only  to  the 
Plymouth  Church,  but  to  all  church  circles 
of  the  city  as  well. 

We  are  greatly  relieved  by  this  assurance  of 
the  entire  recovery  of  one  whom  we  so  truly 
loved.  No  man  in  the  country  has  more  power 
for  good,  if  he  will  only  restrain  hie  ardent  spirit, 
and  not  undertake  more  than  he  is  able  to  bear. 
As  to  declining  a  call  to  this  city,  we  are 
divided  in  our  feeling.  While  there  in  no  one 
whom  we  should  value  more  as  a  neighbor  and 
friend,  yet  knowing  as  we  do  the  ties  that  bind 
him  to  Chicago,  not  only  to  hie  church,  but  to 
the  great  Armour  Institute,  and  to  the  noble 
hearted  man  whose  name  it  bears,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  be  a  sad,  we  might  almost  say  a 
cruel,  thing  that  should  tear  them  asunder. 

DEATH  OF  A  WEDI.  KNOWN  WBITEB. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Chester  Logie  died  at  her  home 
in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  on  Sunday,  Sep¬ 
tember  12th,  after  a  short  illness.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Chester  of  Geneva,  New  York,  and  a  sister  of 
the  Rev.  Carlos  T.  Chester  of  The  Sunday- 
School  Times,  Philadelphia,  who  was  with  her 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Logie  was  a 
strong  character  in  the  best  s^nse  of  the  word, 
her  life  having  been  one  of  unselfishness,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  welfare  of  others.  For  twenty  years 
she  was  well  known  as  a  writer  of  books  for  chil¬ 
dren.  her  first  publisher  being  A.  D.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph.  Subsequently  her  books  were  issued  by 
the  American  Tract  Society.  Of  recent  years, 
since  her  marriage,  through  press  of  family 
cares,  she  had  ceased  literary  work.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Chester  family  lot  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  and  at  present  her  two  little  girls 
are  residing  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eliza  Chester 
Atwood,  in  Geneva. 


A  BISHOP  WORTHY  OF  ALL  HONOR. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

One  of  our  best  benefactors  is  the  author  of 
hymns  that  voice  our  deepest  spiritual  feelings; 
and  when  a  man  not  only  sings  a  great  hymn, 
but  lives  a  great  life,  he  is  worthy  of  double 
honor.  Such  a  man  was  tlie  late  Right  Rev. 
William  Walsham  How,  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield, 
in  Northern  England.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  from  the  palace  of  Windsor  down  to 
the  lowest  haunts  of  East  London,  be  was  the 
beet  loved  bishop  in  the  British  realms.  Queen 
Victoria  was  especially  fond  of  him,  and  would 
gladly  have  made  him  the  Archbishop  of  York ; 
but  he  was  a  singularly  modest  man  without  the 
least  lustings  after  lofty  position.  She  was  also 
very  fond  of  his  beautiful  hymns;  in  fact,  her 
favorite  hymn  which  she  has  often  ordered  to 
have  sung  in  the  Royal  Chapel  was  that  grand 
production  of  the  Bishop  that  begins  with  this 
verse : 

“  For  all  Thr  Mints  who  from  their  labors  rest 
Who  thee,  by  faith,  before  the  world  confessed 
Thy  name,  O  Jesus,  be  forever  blesti 

That  great  composer  Joseph  Bamby  set  the 
words  to  one  of  hie  fine  airs,  and  it  has  found  its 
place  in  many  of  our  best  books  of  praise. 
There  is  no  narrow  High  Church  exclusiveness 
about  this  hymn ;  it  embraces  all  the  faithful 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  last  verse  is : 


I  know  of  no  better  hymn  to  be  sung  after  a 
discourse  on  City  Missions,  or  any  other  line  of 
personal  Christian  service  than  this  one.  In 
fact,  it  is  about  the  best— if  possibly  we  except 
Mr.  Sankey’s  tender  hymn  of  Miss  Clephane, 
the  “Ninety  and  Nine.”  But  the  hymn  of 
Bishop  How’s  which  is  the  most  familiar  in  our 
American  congregations  is  that  one  so  often  sung 
in  revival  meetings : 

“  O  Jesus,  thou  art  standing 
Outside  the  fast-closed  door.” 

From  theee  scenes  of  missionary  labor  in  East 
London,  Dr.  How  was  removed  to  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  See  of  Wakefield — in  Yorkshire— nine 
years  ago.  He  at  once  made  himself  felt  all 
through  those  manufacturing  districts,  as  a 
leader  in  evangelical  enterprises.  About  the 
last  notable  thing  which  be  did  was  to  compose 
the  “Jubilee  Hymn,”  which  was  sung  in  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  on  the  recent  occasion 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  magnificent  Jubilee  celebra¬ 
tion.  He  survived  that  great  occasion  but  a  few 
days,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  amid 
the  lamentations  of  God’s  people  in  all  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations.  As  long  as  the  Established 
Church  of  England  contains  such  consecrated 
champions  of  the  true  faith  as  Ryle,  and  How, 
and  Bickersteth,  and  Basil  Wilberforce,  and 
Hay-Aitken,  and  Webb-Peploe,  and  many  others 
like  them,  her  salt  will  not  lose  its  savor.  God 
grant  that  their  number  be  multiplied  I 


“  From  earth’s  wide  bounds,  from  Ocean's  farthest  coast 
Through  gates  of  pearl  streams  in  the  countless  host 
Singing  to  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ohostl  Alleluia! 
William  Walsham  How  was  so  unique  and 
noble  a  character  that  our  readers  ought  to 
know  more  about  him  and  as  his  death  occurred 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  ft  is  not  too  late  to  pay 
his  memory  a  loving  tribute.  He  was  born  at 
Shrewsbury  in  December,  1823,  and  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  a  happy  coin 
cidence  bis  first  parish  was  in  Kidderminster, 
the  town  in  which  Richard  Baxter  did  his  won 
derful  work,  and  he  seeml  to  have  caught  Bax 
ter’s  apostolic  spirit.  He  became  rector  of 
Whittington  in  Shropshire,  and  while  there  got 
the  reputation  of  being  a  model  pastor ;  and  there 
published  his  famous  work,  “Pastor  in  Paro 
chia.  ”  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  most  success 
ful  parish-priest  in  England. 

The  truest  way  to  reach  a  large  field  of  labor 
is  to  overflows  smaller  one;  and  accordingly  the 
good  Rector  How  was  soon  called  up  to  London. 
He  was  appointed  the  Bishop  of  all  that  wretched 
East  End  of  London  that  embraces  Stepney, 
White  chapel,  Bethnal  Green,  and  kindred  r^ions 
of  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice.  Into  the  most 
degraded  slums  he  made  his  way  in  such  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  fashion  that  he  was  known  as  the  “Peo 
pie’s  Bishop;”  and  as  he  so  often  rode  through 
his  diocese  on  the  top  of  a  ’bus,  he  was  dubbed 
“the  Omnibus  Bishop.”  He  wore  the  gaiters 
and  the  Episcopal  hat  when  on  his  tours  among 
the  slums,  and  all  the  East  enders  grew  very 
fond  of  him.  Like  Archbishop  Temple,  and 
Canon  Wilberforce,  he  was  a  zealous  teetotaler, 
and  labored  hard  for  the  reformation  of  the 
most  drunken  outcasts.  One  day  when  he  was 
exhorting  a  tipsy  bruiser  to  stop  drinking,  and 
pointed  to  the  temperance  blue  ribbon  which  he 
wore  in  his  own  button  hole,  the  fellow  said  to 
him:  “So  you’ve  giv  it  up  yourself,  have  ye; 
well  they  do  say  there's  reformed  fellers  amongst 
all  classes.”  It  was  this  earnest,  self  denying 
work  among  the  lapsed  masses  in  London  that 
gave  him  his  honorable  renown  over  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  Christ-like  life  of  sympathy  inspired 
him  to  write  that  familiar  and  beautiful  hymn, 
of  which  the  first  two  verses  are : 

“  We  Kivt*  thee  but  thine  own, 

What’er  the  gift  may  be; 

All  that  we  have  is  thine  alone, 

A  trust,  O  Lord,  from  thee. 

Oh,  hearts  are  bruised  and  dead. 

And  homes  are  l>are  and  cold. 

And  lambs  for  whom  the  Shepherd  bled 
Are  straying  from  the  fold.” 


MISSION  ABIES.  IN  THE  ABCTIC  CIBCUC. 

Our  Chicago  correspondent  writes  us  that 
word  has  been  received  from  Rev.  H.  Richmond 
Marsh,  M.D.,  that  he  and  his  wife  arrived 
safely  at  Point  Barrow  on  the  8tb  of  August. 
They  left  San  Francisco,  July  1st,  on  the  steamer 
Jeanie,  and  had  a  voyage  without  any  incident 
more  disturbing  than  a  period  of  dreadful  sea¬ 
sickness,  which  causes  Dr.  Marsh  to  advise  his 
friends  who  may  come  to  visit  Point  Barrow,  to 
take  the  overland  route !  A  stop  of  several  days 
was  made  at  Port  Clarence  where  the  young 
missionaries  had  their  suite  of  seal  and  reindeer 
skins  made.  Dr.  Marsh  enjoyed  a  game  of  base¬ 
ball  at  Port  Clarence,  and  found  himself  warm 
in  hie  shirt  sleeves.  The  vessel  was  delayed 
several  days  just  off  Point  Barrow  by  a  gigantic 
pile  of  ice,  but^that  suggestion  of  a  “cold  wel¬ 
come”  floated  away,  and  in  a  little  while  they 
were  on  shore  with  the  mercury  at  seventy  above 
zero!  The  welcome  was  warm  as  far  as  the 
natives  were  concerned.  Mrs.  Marsh  is  the  first 
white  woman  who  has  ever  been  so  far  North, 
and  she  was  the  attraction  for  several  days. 
The  missionaries  could  hardly  get  around  their 
house  without  stepping  on  a  young  Esquimaux. 
One  little  girl  who  had  no  one  to  care  for  her 
and  who,  in  ail  probability,  would  have  been 
allowed  to  perish  as  far  as  the  natives  were  con¬ 
cerned,  has  been  taken  into  the  missionary  fam¬ 
ily  and  will  help  wash  the  dishes  and  learn  to 
do  much  other  “white”  work.  Two  scientific 
explorers  accompanied  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  to 
Point  Barrow  and  will  remain  there  for  a  year, 
but  will  reside  at  the  Government  Station.  A 
letter  may  reach  the  brave  young  missionaries 
during  the  next  twelve  months  if  a'^.dressed  to 
H.  Richmond  Marsh,  M.D. ,  via  Herschel  Island, 
via  Peel  River,  care  Hudson  Bay  Company.  By 
this  time  the  steamer  “Jeanie”  and  the 
“Bear,”  the  Government  vessel,  have  turned 
southward  and  the  two  faithful  disciples  of 
Jesus  who  went  to  the  far  North  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  win  souls,  are  practically  alone. 
Many  who  will  return  from  Alaska  will  be  rich 
with  gold  they  have  gathered,  but  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Marsh  will  probably  bring  much  less  of  this 
world’s  goods  with  them  than  when  they  began 
their  labor  of  love.  They  aek  all  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  to  pra}  for  them  and  their  work.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  is  their  pastor,  and  will  be  happy  to 
give  any  one  further  information  concerning 
them.  They  are  much  missed  from  the  First 
Church  of  Joliet.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds. 


CRIME  AMONG  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Baltimore,  Beptemb«r  87, 1897. 

Judging  from  our  prieou  populatioo,  we  find 
that  more  than  half  of  the  crime  committed  in 
thie  8tate  is  by  about  a  tiftb  of  the  population  1 
While  our  city  almebouee  would  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  colored  people  contribute  leas  than  its 
proportion  as  paupers,  in  deeds  of  crime  the 
blacks  are  far  beyond  the  whites.  This  painful 
fact  is  awakening  a  great  deal  of  solicitude  in 
the  minds  of  our  thinking  men.  The  colored 
people  are  increasing  in  numbers  at  the  rate 
of  150,000  a  year.  Many  of  them  appreciate 
their  opportunities  for  growing  in  knowledge 
and  in  fitness  for  life.  The  “low  down”  among 
them  are  a  great  hindrance  to  those  who  want  to 
improve.  Many  are  worthy  of  trust,  but  the 
crimes  of  their  people  are  remembered  against 
them.  The  greatest  hindrance  to-day  to  the  col¬ 
ored  people  is  the  number  of  violations  of  law 
committed  by  them.  Every  other  hindrance 
would  become  less  if  this  increasing  tendency 
to  crime  did  not  stand  in  the  way.  This  calls 
upon  the  colored  churches  of  the  South  to  make 
greater  effort  to  bring  their  people  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  Quspel.  The  colored  Baptist 
and  Methodist  Churches  are  strong  in  numbers, 
and  ought  to  have  some  power  over  them.  In¬ 
deed,  all  our  churches  ought  to  give  them  greater 
care.  While  we  rejoice  that  they  are  advancing, 
yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  progress  is  im¬ 
peded  by  the  great  number  of  their  crimes. 
The  war  left  them  ignorant,  degraded,  poor, 
helpless,  and  their  experience  since  has  made 
thousands  idle,  intemperate  and  vicious. 

It  is  not  the  race  prejudice  and  bitterness  at 
the  result  of  the  war  that  has  impeded  their 
progress  so  mujh  as  their  own  carelessness  and 
wickedness.  All  the  States  have  schools  for  the 
colored  people,  and  Peabody,  Slater,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  have  left  large  sums  for  their  benefit.  The 
churches  have  sent  them  ministers  and  teachers 
in  great  numbers,  and  expended  millions  of 
dollars  for  their  good.  Every  inducement  has 
been  offered  to  lead  them  to  live  a  correct  life. 
Thousands  appreciate  these  benefits,  but  tens  of 
thousands  do  not,  and  are  standing  in  the  way 
of  their  people’s  progress.  The  whites  of  the 
South  are  friendly  to  the  negroe&  They  would 
rather  employ  them  in  their  mills,  in  their  fields, 
in  their  homes,  than  the  poor  whites  that  are ' 
beginning  to  come  in.  But  if  the  colored  people 
would  keep  their  good  will  they  must  break  off 
their  tendencies  to  vice  and  crime,  and  live  a 
better  life. 

Several  instances  of  attachment  have  come 
under  our  notice  within  the  past  few  months. 
Frederick  McGinnis,  an  Elder  in  the  Knox  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  this  city,  was  the  servant  of 
Jefferson  Davis  when  he  was  in  Fortress  Monroe. 
At  the  funeral  of  this  colored  man,  there  came 
a  letter  of  condolence  to  hie  family  from  Mrs. 
Davis,  in  which  she  spoke  of  his  attention  to 
her  family,  his  honesty  and  faithfulness,  and 
closed  with  these  words;  “He  has  left  no  more 
sincere  mourners  than  those  who  knew  him 
best. — Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  and  her  children.’’ 

The  colored  sexton  of  a  church  of  white  people 
in  the  South  was  buried  from  the  church,  and 
white  men  of  the  church  carried  his  remains  to 
the  grave. 

A  distinguished  authoress  of  the  South  has 
said:  “I  know  an  eloquent  member  of  Congress 
who  never  parted  with  his  old  “mammy’’  with¬ 
out  a  hug  or  a  kiss  as  hearty  on  one  side  as  on 
the  other.  ’’ 

A  lady  of  thie  State  had  in  her  home  as  nurse, 
a  colored  girl  that  she  had  taken  from  an  indus¬ 
trial  home.  After  a  year  or  two’s  service  she 
was  taken  with  disease.  The  kind  attention  of 
the  family  proved  unavailing,  and  it  was  deemed 
best  to  send  her  to  a  hospital.  Though  living 
remote  from  the  city,  some  of  that  family  see 
her  frequently,  and  take  delicacies  to  her.  Your 


correspondent  met  the  lady,  and  holding  up  a 
box,  she  said,  “I  am  on  my  way  to  the  hospital 
with  some  fried  chicken  for  Mary.  She  gets 
chicken  and  broth,  but  she  wanted  fried  chicken 
from  home.’’ 

We  mention  these  little  incidents  to  show, 
that  the  attachment  which  was  often  seen  before 
the  war  has  not  departed  from  the  Southern 
people.  If  the  colored  people  show  that  they 
deserve  this  kindness,  they  will  never  want 
for  friends  among  their  old  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses.  R.  H.  W. 

WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Time  wan  when  people  selected  for  their  sum¬ 
mer  outings,  places  noted  for  furnishing  quiet 
and  rest.  Now  instead  of  shadowy  White  Moun¬ 
tain  woods  and  far  away  coves  on  the  Atlantic 
sea  shore,  the  people  out  here  seem  to  prefer 
simply  a  change  of  noise,  instead  of  a  change  of 
air,  and  that  near  by.  All  the  western  part  of 
the  State  has  been  this  past  summer,  more  than 
ever  before,  absolutely  overrun  with  the  “sum¬ 
mer  fiend’’  on  boat  and  wheel  and  canoe,  in  ex 
cursion  train  and  tally-ho,  and  on  foot.  Then  the 
western  cities  and  towns  have  poured  out  their 
population  into  the  provinces,  and  where  the 
most  noise  was  to  be  found,  there  did  the  eagles 
most  gather  together.  And  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  city  ear  needs  a  change,  more  even 
than  the  eyes  and  lungs,  for  it  is  the  noises  of 
the  world  that  drown  men,  now-a  days,  in  per¬ 
dition  and  ruin.  Niagara  Falls  and  Chautau¬ 
qua,  Celeron  and  Charlotte,  Watkins  Glen  and 
Canada  have  all  had  their  patrons.  Last  but 
not  least,  the  magnificent  new  ocean  steamers, 
making  the  grand  tour  of  the  inland  lakes,  have 
been  full  even  to  the  last  trip;  when  at  such  a 
nag  station  as  Mackman,  over  a  hundred  passen¬ 
gers  came  aboard.  This  voyage  is  equal  to  that 
to  Europe,  and  has  been  this  summer  taken 
largely  by  New  York  and  Boston  people. 

BUFFALO. 

Rev.  Dr.  Waith  opened  the  fall  seeeicn  oI 
Buffalo  Presbytery  with  a  most  impressive  ser¬ 
mon  preparatory  to  the  Holy  Communion.  The 
session  was  held  at  Westfield,  but  there  were 
hardly  any  of  the  pastors  of  large  Buffalo 
Churches  present.  Will  some  one  tell  why  the 
prominent  city  preachers  are  “cutting’’  Presby¬ 
tery  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Satterfield  of  Scotia  Seminary,  Concord, 
North  Carolina,  has  been  delighting  friends  of 
the  Freedmen’s  Cause  by  visiting  this  section. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Emilie  Victoria  Piolet 
Mitchell,  daughter  of  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  was  *a  very  brilliant  social  event  of 
the  early  fall.  She  marries  in'o  the  Gratwick 
family. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Ward  is  spoken  of  on  all 
hands  as  the  man  to  succeed  Dr.  Crocker  as 
Synodical  Superintendent. 

Bishop  Seseunes,  the  magnetic  Southern 
suffragan  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  to  attend 
the  St.  Andrew’s  Convention  next  month. 

The  coming  winter  promises  to  witness  a  good 
many  changes  in  Presbyterian  life  in  Buffalo, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  all  be  for 
the  better.  What  the  city  seems  to  need  is  a 
larger  circulation,  even  than  that  which  it  now 
has.  of  The  Evangelist.  No  other  paper  is  better 
adapted  to  awaken  and  increase  interest  in  what 
our  Methodist  ^friends  call  “connectional  mat 
ters’’  than  our  “Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.’’ 

IIKPOSIT, 

The  Devereaux  family  has  done  a  magnificent 
thing  for  thie  place  in  the  new  hospital  they 
have  been  erecting  in  memory  of  their  son.  It 
is  a  most  blessed  tribute  to  one  who  so  earnestly 
sought  health  for  himself  but  found  it  not,  and 
who  now  by  hie  property  gives  it  to  others. 

The  son  of  Pastor  Hopkins  has  just  gone  to 
fill  an  important  mathematical  professorship  at 


Constantinople.  This  family  of  Hopkins  always 
figures  well  *at  home  and  abroad. 

Deposit  condenses  milk  for  the  world,  and  our 
church  supplies  the  pure  milk  of  the  Word  to  the 
condensers.  It  is  an  important  field. 

KLMIBA. 

The  vigor  of  the  new  College  President  is 
manifested  in  an  announcement  thus  early  of  a 
brilliant  list  of  lecturers  for  the  fall  and  winter 
term.  The  names  might  almost  put  Wellesley 
and  Smith  to  shame.  There  seems  to  be  an 
esprit  de  corps  arising  that  bids  fair  for  the 
future  of  the  institution.  What  it  needs  now 
is  for  New  York  Presbyterian  families  to  look 
over  its  circulars  when  they  are  planning  for 
daughters  and  give  it  a  chance.  It  asks  no 
favors,  but  it  does  hope  for  a  fair  hearing  as  it 
shows  what  it  can  do  for  girls  and  at  what  fig¬ 
ures  it  can  do  it.  They  don’t  need  to  go  to 
Massachusetts  now,  unless  they  want  to  throw 
away  money. 

BOCHESTER. 

B.  Fay  Mills  or  rather  Benjamin  Fay  Mills, 
as  he  now  proposes  to  sign  himself  in  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  preached  at  the  Brick  Church  the 
other  day.  By  the  way,  what  theological  bear¬ 
ing  is  there  in  a  sudden  change  of  a  life-long 
praeinomen?  His  theme  was  not  related  to  his 
new  departure.  It  was  simply  Prayer.  He  had 
a  crowd.  Whether  he  proposes  to  be  a  leader  or 
not  in  the  fashion,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  a 
following. 

Dr.  Patton’s  funeral  was  peculiarly  sad.  His 
church  nobly  supplied  him  with  a  salary  as 
an  Emeritus.  Let  those  who  say  that  all  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  cast  off  their  old  pastors,  note 
this  instance  of  what  is  a  noble  habit  in  many 
quarters.  Pastor  Harlan  sent  a  sympathetic  let¬ 
ter.  Dr.  Patton  leaves  a  widow  and  grown  up 
children. 

Dr.  Millard  visited  Syracuse,  his  old  home, 
during  vacation  months. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  all,  if 
there  could  be  more  close  intercourse  and  coop¬ 
eration  between  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  help  the  Church  more  in  this  part  of 
the  State  than  a  hearty  joining  together  of  these 
two  strongholds  of  Presbyterians  in  church  work. 
The  Episcopalians  do  this;  but  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  do  not. 

An  esteemed,  wide-awake  pastor,  in  glancing 
at  the  growth  of  his  Church  during  the  past  five 
years,  mentions  among  other  elements  of  prog¬ 
ress,  that  “the  list  of  active  members  has  risen 
from  145  to  197.  ’  ’  He  may  mean,  and  doubtless 
does  mean,  nothing  more  than  that  the  members 
“in  good  and  regular  standing’’  have  increased 
to  the  above  number.  No  enumeration  or  dis¬ 
tinguishing  of  those  actually  engaged  with  the 
pastor  in  some  form  of  labor  needful  to  the 
churches  progress  is  meant.  But  none  the  lees, 
it  seems  to  us  that  some  notice  of  this  element 
of  activity  would  be  quite  legitimate  wherever 
it  exists.  Every  pastor  of  zeal  and  experience 
would  value  an  increase  of  the  active  element,  the 
worthy  workers  in  his  own,  or  any  other  church, 
as  perhaps  the  best  and  soundest  criterion  of  its 
condition.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  active 
and  a  passive  element  in  our  churches,  and  only 
the  growth  of  the  former  is  specially  significant 
and  promising.  The  aim  of  every  wise  pastor 
will  be  to  recruit  from  the  ranks  of  the  passive' 
to  lure  and  transform  them  into  “active  mem¬ 
bers.  ’  ’ 

The  Presbytery  of  Bteuben,  thanks  to  its 
Stated  Clerk,  Dr.  Miller,  is  to  have  a  History. 
It  will  contain  eighty  octavo  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  twenty  of  cuts  of  churches,  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders.  We  trust  it  may  include  por¬ 
traits  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  Rev.  Henry 
H.  Spalding,  though  of  the  former,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  no  authentic  likeness  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  volume  will  be  issued  in  November. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AMONH  THE 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS. 

Stockbbidox,  September  25,  1897. 

It  must  be  a  great  relief  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  get  away  from  Washington, 
if  it  be  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  The  duties  of  hie  office  are  so  incessant 
and  so  pressing,  that  one  would  think. they 
must  wear  the  life  out  of  a  man  who  is  not  made 
of  iron.  Greatness  has  its  penalties,  and  there 
are  many  things  in  a  position  of  such  responsi¬ 
bility  that  may  cause  its  possessor  to  think  that 
he  pays  dearly  for  the  elevation  and  the  power. 
If  he  is  the  head  of  seventy  millions  of  people, 
every  man  of  these  millions,  at  least  every  man 
that  voted  for  him,  thinks  he  has  a  claim  to  be 
treated  with  sepcial  consideration !  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  first  President  Harrison  died 
within  a  month  of  his  inauguration,  killed  by 
the  office-seekers,  who  swarmed  upon  him  like 
a  pack  of  wolves  and  literally  ran  him  down. 
Poor  old  man  I  It  must  have  been  a  consolation 
in  death  to  think  that  he  was  soon  to  be  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest. 

Our  present  Chief  Magistrate  has  a  stronger 
physique,  a  greater  power  of  resistance,  that  has 
carried  him  through  the  first  few  months, 
(which  are  the  trying  ones,)  and  give  us  hope 
that  he  will  be  able  to  endure  unto  the  end. 
The  whole  country  had  a  sense  of  relief  when  by 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  he  was  delivered 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  tormentors,  and  was 
able  to  take  refuge  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  and  look  out  upon  the  tranquil  waters. 

The  same  good  angel  brought  him  a  few  days 
since  to  our  Berkshire  Hills,  where  he  has 
been  able  to  breathe  our  clear  mountain  air. 
An  old  friend,  Mr.  Plunkett,  of  Adams,  was  the 
personal  attraction,  and  under  his  roof  the 
President  was  able  to  find  the  quietness  that  was 
to  him  the  first  necessity. 

From  Adams  he  came  to  Lenox,  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  Mr.  John  Bloane,  wno,  with  the 
true  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins,  never  does  any¬ 
thing  by  halves,  but  did  the  hospitalities  in 
such  a  hearty  and  generous  way  as  must  have 
(rratified  the  President,  as  it  did  the  large  and 
distinguished  company  that  was  invited  to  meet 
him. 

To-day  has  been  a  perfecCday,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  in  their  autumn  7glo7'y  as  he  left 
Lenox,  stopping  on  his  way  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westinghouse,  whose  stately 
home  looks  across  the  water  to  that  of  Mr.  Sloane ; 
and  then  swept  round  Lake  Makenak,  to  the 
country  seat  of  Mr.  Anson  Phelps^  Stokes, 
which,  with  its  great  extent  and  itsjofty  tower, 
might  be  a  castle  on  the  Rhine ;  and  next  came 
down  to  Stockbridge,  where  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  welcomed  him  under  his  roof,  and  gave 
his  neighbors  an  opportunity  to  have  a  near 
look  at  one  in  whom  we  all  have  a  personal 
interest.  [He  was  accompanied  by  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Cabinet:  General  Alger,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  with  his'^charming  wife,  and 
the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  McKenna.  [  It  was 
but  little  more  than  half  ”an  hour,  but  that 
was  enough  to  give  a^clearer  impression  of 
the  man  than  ail  we  could  read  in  a  year.  The 
President  is  not  so  talljas  we  had  supposed 
him  to  be,  but  he  is  a  broad  -  chested, 
square-built  man,  with  a  head*whose  size  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Daniel  Webster.  But  his  peculiar 
charm  is  in  his'countenance,  which  is  so  open 
and  frank  that  it  takes  your  confidence  at  once. 
He  is  not  effusive  in  compliments,  nor  does  he 
use  words  of  fiattery,  but  there  is  something  so 
kindly  in  the  face  that  fronts  you,  that  you  cannot 
but  be  drawn  to  him  with  a  feeling  that  here  is  a 
man  whom  you  can  trust.  But  insight  into  the 


real  character  sometimes  comes  from  a  single 
word,  as  in  this  case,  when,  hearing  that  I 
was  the  brother  of  David  Dudley  Field,  he  said 
to  me,  “I  was  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives, ’’  and  added,  “He  toas  a  very  lova¬ 
ble  man  !”  This,  I  confess,  surprised  me,  for 
the  session  of  Congress  in  which  they  met  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House,  was,  I  may  say,  the 
fiercest  ever  kpown  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1877,  when  Congress  was  in  wild 
tumult  over  the  Presidential  election,  and  Mr. 
Field  had  been  chosen  from  New  York  city 
to  represent  Mr.  Tilden,  as  against  Bayes, 
BO  that  he  was  in  that  contest  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  McKinley.  If  in  the  midst  of  the 
confiict,  while  the  battle  raged,  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  politics  did  not  sour  the  temper  of  the 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  or  alienate  his 
respect,  but  that  he  could  still  find  in  Mr.  Field 
“a  very  lovable  man,”  he  must  have  been  a  very 
lovable  man  himself. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  President  that 
touched  me  still  more — it  was  his  devotion  to 
his  wife,  who  is  so  infirm  of  health  that  she  had 
to  keep  her  seat  during  the  reception.  But  he 
took  his  place  near  her,  and  in  the  momentary 
intervals  of  presentations,  his  eye  would  turn  to 
her  with  a  watchfulness  that  was  observed  by 
every  one.  Who  could  help  loving  a  man  who, 
though  he  had  been  a  soldier  and  fought  through 
the  war,  had  a  heart  as  tender  as  the  woman 
whom  he  loved,  and  was  capable  of  the  utmost 
devotion  ?  And  so  when  they  mounted  the 
“drag,”  and  drove  away,  they  carried  all  our 
hearts  with  them.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  be 
assured,  as  we  were,  that  he  was  equally  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  visit  to  Stockbridge  as  well  as 
to  Adams  and  Lenox,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
come  gain  the  next  summer  and  spend  a  week  or 
two  among  the  Berkshire  Hills.  H.  M.  F. 

IS  THIS  ANYTHING  LESS  THAN  HIGHWAY 
ROBBERY? 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  greeting : 

Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  (a  firm  tolerably 
well  known  in  this  city,  where  it  has  had  a 
name  to  live  for  two  or  three  generations ;  and 
which,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  is  able 
to  make  good  its  statements,  whether  it  be  in  a 
court  of  law  or  a  court  of  honor)  are  responsible 
for  the  following  statement  published  in  their 
“Weekly”  of  last  Saturday: 

A  man  whose  word  stands  for  probity  and  high 
character  through  the  United  States  has  said  that 
he  knows  that  this  conversation  took  place  within  a 
year  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  best-known  corpora¬ 
tions  in  New  Ycrk: 

Caller,  to  President  of  the  Company— “I  have 
come  from  Mr  Platt  to  ask  you  for  a  contribution 
to  the  campaign.  Mr.  Platt  needs  considerable 
money  just  now,  and  he  is  sure  he  can  count  on  your 
generosity.” 

President  of  Company — “  Certainly ;  we  shall  be 
glad  to  contribnte.”  (Retires  to  a  desk,  and  soon 
returns,  bringing  a  check  for  $5,000.)  “  Here  is  a 
check  which  we  think  is  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  of  us.” 

Caller  (looking  at]the  check)— “I  won’t  take  that  I 
I  want  a  check  for  twice  that  sum  1  ”  [And  he  got  it.] 

Is  this  anything  less  than  highway  robbery  ? 
True,  the  messenger  did  not  present  a  pistol  with 
the  alternative,  “Your  money  or  your  life  I” 
But  his  demand  amounted  to  the  same.  It  said 
as  plainly  as  words  could  have  said  it:  “Refuse 
to  pay  if  you  dare!  If  you  doubt  the  old  man’s 
power,  try  it !  Refuse  to  contribute,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  you  will  find 
some  unknown  member  will  rise  and  beg  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  inquire  into  your  business  af¬ 
fairs  I”  The  very  announcement  of  this  would 
be  enough  to  excite  suspicion  as  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  corporation,  and,  humiliating  and  dis 
graceful  as  it  was,  they  had  to  submit!  And  do 
the  people  of  this  city  propose  to  establish  the 
chief  robber  in  absolute  control  of  the  Greater 
New  York  for  the  next  four  years  ? 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

If  thirty  years  be  reckoned  as  the  life  time 
of  a  generation,  this  Seminary  has  already  been 
in  existence  for  two  generations,  and  is  entering 
upon  a  third,  as  it  has  just  commenced  its  sixty- 
first  year,  with  a  new  President,  and  every  sign 
of  strength  and  prosperity.  Last  week  Dr. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  took  his  place  as  head  of 
the  Faculty,  and  conducted  the  services  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  Seminary  year.  The 
reception  of  students  began  on  Wednesday,  and 
it  has  not  been  concluded  even  yet.  Already 
between  sixty  and  seventy  new  students  have 
been  received,  and  more  are  to  enter.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  college  graduates  among  the  incoming 
students  is  very  high.  Applicants  for  special 
examination  in  competition  for  several  prize 
scholarships  were  more  numerous  than  ever 
before,  and  the  preliminary  requirements  made 
of  the  candidates  showed  that  Union  Semi¬ 
nary  is  getting  its  full  proportion  of  high- 
grade  college  men.  These  examinations  occu¬ 
pied  a  good  share  of  the  three  days  following  the 
opening. 

On  Thursday  the  usual  introductory  lecture 
was  delivered  ic  the  Adame  Chapel,  by  Dr.  Mar¬ 
vin  R.  Vincent.  Hie  subject  was  “Ministerial 
Education  and  Popular  Effectiveness.”  Though 
over  an  hour  in  length,  it  was  heard  with  close 
attention  by  an  audience  which  filled  the  chapel 
and  overflowed  into  the  gallery.  We  have 
thought  it  well  to  print  this  wise  and  witty,  this 
very  scholarly  and  brilliant  production,  without 
and  abridgment.  We  are  sure  that  all  ministers 
will  thank  us  for  so  doing.  Dr.  Hall  pre¬ 
sided  and  conducted  the  services,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  President  of 
Columbia  College,  of  Chancellor  Henry  M. 
McCracken  of  New  York  University,  and  of 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  the  retiring  president 
of  the  Seminary.  Other  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  corps  of  instruction  were  present,  but  the 
beloved  face  of  Dr.  Prentiss  was  missed,  and 
Dr.  Briggs  is  in  Europe. 

The  coming  of  a  new  president  has  had 
some  marked  effects  upon  the  material  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Seminary.  Those  who  have  visited 
the  building  during  the  heated  mouths  have 
seen  evidences  of  unwonted  activity  in  many 
ways.  For  the  first  time  a  residence  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  president.  The 
house  adjoining  the  Seminary  buildings  on  Sev¬ 
entieth  street,  has  been  enlarged  in  the  rear, 
and  its  front  extended  by  taking  six  rooms  from 
the  student’s  residence  building,  so  that  Dr. 
Hall  now  has  a  house  of  about  forty  feet  front, 
and  so  near  to  the  students  as  to  be  in  touch 
with  them  at  any  time.  This  new  departure 
will  obviate  one  of  the  lacks  concerning  which 
complaint  has  frequently  been  made,  as  it  will 
bring  faculty  and  students  nearer  together  than 
ever  before. 

Another  change  has  been  made  with  the  same 
object.  One  of  the  recitation  halls  has  been 
altered,  decorated  and  furnished  as  a  “social- 
room.”  It  is  in  fact  a  student’s  parlor.  The 
walls  have  received  a  warm  tint,  and  are 
adorned  with  engravings,  the  fioor  is  dotted  with 
rugs,  and  comfortable  chairs  invite  the  students 
to  conversation  and  fellowship. 

As  one  ascends  the  stairs  and  enters  the 
Adame  Chapel,  another  change  is  met.  The 
former  rugged  bareness  and  severity  of  the  oak 
finish  and  the  sand  walls  has  given  place  to  a 
rich  interior,  which  is  to  be  embellished  still 
further  by  the  addition  of  two  stained  glass 
windows  which  are  on  their  way  hither  from 
England.  The  row  of  stiff  chairs  upon  which 
the  faculty  were  wont  to  sit,  has  given  place 
to  oak  stalls,  elegantly  carved  and  decorated. 
The  central  one  is  marked:  “To  the  Memory 
of  Dr.  William  Adams.”  Above  is  a  delicate 
gothic  tracery  of  oak  carving,  light  in  design 
and  yet  massive  in  effect.  The  walls  have  been 
decorated  with  motives  similar  to  those  observ- 
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able  in  the  carved  desifi^a  above  the  pulpit.  In 
front  of  the  president's  seat  is  the  communion 
table  dankctd  on  either  side  by  a  reading  desk. 
The  floor  of  the  platform  is  of  mosaic  work,  and 
the  step  to  it  is  of  red  marble.  The  old  organ 
has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one,  and  new  stalls 
have  been  provided  on  either  side  for  faculty 
and  choir.  The  introduction  of  electric  light 
is  another  feature  which  will  greatly  add  to  the 
comfort  of  those  who  attend  services  or  lectures. 

Some  changes  have  also  been  made  in  the 
Library.  One  has  been  the  fitting  of  a  room  for 
“Seminar  Work.”  “Seminar”  is  a  word 
adapted  from  the  German,  to  designate  those 
sdecial  classes  composed  of  the  best  students,  by 
whom  original  work  and  investigation  are  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  professor.  Here¬ 
tofore  such  students  have  been  obliged  to  work 
in  the  general  reference  library  and  to  meet  in 
one  of  the  ordinary  class  rooms.  Now  a  special 
room  has  been  arranged  where  this  sort  of  work 
can  be  done  free  from  all  distraction.  Hach  man 
will  have  his  own  place  and  certain  shelves  will 
be  assigned  to  each  where  he  will  keep  his  books. 
When  the  “Seminar”  meets  to  confer,  the  tables 
will  be  arranged  for  that  purpose,  and  a  cheerful 
appearance  given  to  the  gathering.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  rooms  of  the  Seminary  will 
remember  the  “stack  room”  to  the  right  of  the 
Reference  Library ;  this  is  the  one  which  has 
now  become  the  Seminar-room,  in  which  also 
are  to  be  displayed  the  objects  of  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Museum,  and  a  number  of  por¬ 
traits  will  adorn  the  walls. 

The  removal  of  the  cases  from  the  centre  of 
this  room  to  the  basement  has  afforded  ample 
space  there  for  the  bestowal  of  the  Seminary’s 
large  and  valuable  collections  of  periodical  and 
pamphlet  literature,  so  that  there  has  been  gain 
in  still  another  direction.  The  old  Museum- 
room  on  the  second  floor  has  been  cleared  out 
and  new  steel  stacks  of  the  most  approved  pat¬ 
tern  have  been  erected  to  accommodate  the  vol¬ 
umes  displaced  by  the  alterations  already 
described.  The  work  of  change  has  been  done 
by  the  Library  Bureau  of  Boston,  in  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  expeditious  manner,and  has  all  been 
accomplished  inside  of  six  weeks.  The  work 
of  rearrangement  and  adjustment  will  take  a 
few  days  and  then  the  library  will  be  thrown 
open,  better  equipped  than  ever  before.  It  is  the 
largest  theological  library  in  the  country  and  the 
thirteenth  in  order  of  size  of  all  educational 
libraries  in  the  United  States. 


The  Rev.  W.  S.  Jerome,  for  about  nine  years 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  has  resigned  his  charge. 
The  congregation  voted  against  its  acceptance 
but  Mr.  Jerome  prefers  not  to  recall  the  step 
taken.  He  is  a  pastor  and  writer  of  recognized 
ability  and  genial  in  intercourse,  and  hie  breth¬ 
ren  of  Detroit  Presbytery  will  part  with  him,  if 
they  must,  with  unfeigned  reluctance.  Mr. 
Jerome  went  to  Michigan  from  Western  New 
York,  a  region  by  the  way  that  the  Peninsular 
State  is  greatly  indebted  to  for  its  best  preach¬ 
ers  and  hearers  I 


The  Presbytery  of  Westminster,  recently  in 
session  at  New  Harmony,  York  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  unanimously  recommended  for  use  in  the 
congregations  during  1898,  prayer- meeting  topics 
on  the  Shorter  Catechism  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
I.  P.  Hayes,  as  a  suitable  manner  of  commem¬ 
orating  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Adoption  of  the  Westminster  Stand¬ 
ards. 


The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  held  its  fall  sessions 
in  the  Church  at  White  Lake,  Sullivan  county, 
last  week.  The  hospitality  of  the  people.  Dr. 
Bonner  says,  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
even  included  transportation  to  and  from  the 
railway  stations,  twelve  miles  distant 


THE  NEW  EKA  AT  UNION. 

President  Hall  is  to  be  congratulated ;  the 
friends  of  Union  Seminary  are  jubilant;  the 
sun  rises  on  a  new  day  in  which  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  walk  hand  in  hand.  So  much  is  due  to 
the  steadiness  of  Dr.  Hastings  and  his  associates 
while  the  cyclone  blew ;  they  simply  held  their 
ground.  It  was  the  grandeur  of  being  right  and 
letting  the  elements  rage.  There  was  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  flinch,  to  temporize,  to  compromise  a 
little  bit,  to  surrender  “for  form’s  sake”  only, 
to  get  into  “constitutional  relations,”  to  hanker 
after  flesh  pots  and  sigh  at  the  eight  of  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  “no  appropriations.”  But  they  took 
no  council  with  the  fears  that  afflicted  others; 
the  rights  and  the  honor  of  their  foundation 
were  sacred  and  they  protected  them ;  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  great  institution  was  assailed  and  they 
defended  it  in  a  manful  way;  the  standing  of 
scholarship  in  the  church  was  imperiled  and  they 
came  royally  to  the  rescue.  Now  the  fight  is 
over,  the  victory  is  won,  and  the  six^-first  year 
of  the  Seminary  opens  under  clear  sf  les,  happy 
auspices,  and  with  a  spirit  that  is  reverent  and 
hopeful.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Semin¬ 
ary  is  vibrant  with  a  new  life,  and  the  noble 
Institution  that  has  stood  the  storms  ^of  sixty 
years  is  stronger  than  ever  before. 

The  impression  made  by  the  opening  exercises 
of  Thursday  last  in  which  the  presidents  of  the 
New  York  and  Columbia  Universities  took  part 
was  of  a  devout  dependence  upon  God,  a  rever¬ 
ent  recognition  of  Christ's  real  presence,  which 
left  every  mind  and  heart  under  its  spell.  The 
very  order  of  the  service  recognized  and  worked 
toward  this  result.  The  newly  completed  chapel, 
a  model  of  simple  elegance,  the  prayers  and  the 
solemn  benediction,  seemed  to  set  the  place 
apart  and  lift  all  minds  upward.  It  was  a  model 
Christian  service ;  such  as  one  may  expect  to 
find  in  that  place  each  Sabbath  afternoon ;  an 
example  to  our  churches  and  a  training  school 
for  our  ministers.  There  will  be  no  slovenliness 
of  manner  such  as  destroys  the  devoutness  of 
worship. 

We  speak  thus  fully  of  what  might  well  be 
styled  “the  outward  signs  of  inward  grace,” 
because  they  strike  the  eye  as  significant  of  the 
new  era  in  the  life  of  this  Institution.  Other 
indications  are  not  wanting.  The  address  of 
Professor  Vincent  might  be  thought  extremely 
conservative.  He  shows  that  the  new  learning 
is  not  superficial. 

Another  sign  of  the  new  times  in  the  life  of 
our  great  school,  we  find  in  two  books  that  have 
just  come  from  scholars  of  her  choosing  and 
encouragement ;  books  which  no  earlier  period 
could  have  produced.  Looking  for  a  man  to 
lecture  on  the  Ely  foundation,  the  Seminary 
was  fortunate  in  finding  in  Professor  Henry 
Preserved  Smith  one  who  could  give  to  its  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  all  scholars  and  all  thoughtful 
Christians,  “The  Bible  and  Islam,  ”  of  which 
it  is  only  needful  to  say,  that  no  man  in  our 
whole  church  could  have  spoken  so  intelligently 
and  so  instructively  even  at  this  day.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  book  would  have  been  impossible 
to  our  scholarship.  As  Dr.  Hitchcock  said  of 
Professor  Francis  Brown  when  he  brought  the 
Assyrian  into  Union,  “He  has  given  us  some¬ 
thing  which  no  other  school  can  boast.”  We 
speak  with  due  respect  to  the  great  scholar 
whom  we  quote,  when  we  say  also  of  Professor 
McGiffert’s  book  on  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  the  early  centuries,  that  up  to  this  time  such 
a  class  reference  volume  was  impossible;  such  a 
study  for  ministers  and  people  has  not  been  put 
before  the  public.  The  new  era  has  found  the 
new  men;  together  they  cowork  for  the  common 
good.  It  is  a  joy  to  bid  them  welcome  and  to 
go  on  under  these  significant  auspices.  Once 
more,  the  star  of  morning!  “Peace”  is  the 
watchword;  the  peace  of  God,  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  Jksus  oub  Lord,  oub  Kimq  I 


THB  CAMPAIGN  OP  BUVG AVION. 

In  writing  of  the  lectures  conducted  by  the 
Citizens’  Union  Bureau,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  who 
is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  all  municipal 
matters, says  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews: 

“Meanwhile  the  Citizens’  Union  has  been  car¬ 
rying  on  a  quiet  but  steady  and  effective  cam¬ 
paign  of  educational  work  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  city.  This  has  taken  the  form,  very 
largely,  of  lectures  on  the  work  of  the  different 
city  departments,  most  intelligently  prepared  and 
admirably  illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides. 
The  substantial  progress  that  the  city  has  made 
under  Mayor  Strong’s  administration  furnishes 
abundant  opportunity  for  striking  contrasts 
when  compared  with  conditions  existing  under 
the  preceding  Tammany  administrations;  and 
the  stereopticon  lectures  set  forth  the  nature 
and  significance  of  municipal  reform  as  almost  no 
other  method  could  do  as  well.  While  bringing 
the  every  day  questions  of  municipal  housekeep¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  voters  in 
those  illustrated  lectures,  the  Citizens’  Union  is 
also  doing  good  work  in  printing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  campaign  books  and  pamphlets.  These 
are  attractively  written  and  illustrated  and  pre¬ 
sent  salient  facts  about  various  topics  of  munici¬ 
pal  interest.  Each  pamphlet  is  a  complete  little 
monograph  which  takes  up  some  one  question — 
street  cleaning,  public  baths  and  lavatories, 
tenement  house  reform,  the  public  schools,  the 
small  parks,  the  paving  improvements,  or  some¬ 
thing  else.  All  this  excellent  educational  work 
is  possible  because  the  Citizens’  Union  was 
wise  enough  to  organize  early  and  take  plenty 
of  time  to  make  ready  its  campaign,  instead  of 
depending  upon  an  improvised  movement  at  the 
last  moment,  after  the  regular  party  machines 
had  taken  the  field.  There  is  nothing  subtle  or 
mysterious  about  the  methods  the  Citizens’ 
Union  has  employed.  Any  large  body  of  good 
citizens  in  any  other  American  town  can  do  the 
same  thing  if  they  only  care  to  take  the  trouble 
and  if  they  will  but  keep  their  movement  upon 
as  high  a  plane  of  disinterested  and  public 
spirited  devotion  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  while  resolutely  declining  to  be  led  off 
upon  side  issues  by  faddists  and  cranks.” 


Died  at  Stockbridge,  September  24,  Maria  Meiggs 
Feet,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  M.  Norton,  and 
daughter  of  Edmund  C.  Feet,  M.D.,  of  New  Marl¬ 
boro’,  aged  80  yt-ars. 

Mrs.  Norton  was  of  the  old  New  England  stock. 
Her  father  was  “the  beloved  physician”  for  many 
years,  not  only  of  New  Marlboro’,  but  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns.  She  was  the  grand  daughter  of 
Jacob  Gatlin,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  old  school  of  or¬ 
thodoxy,  the  author  of  many  theological  works, 
prominent  among  which  was  “Gatlin’s  Gompendium 
of  the  System  of  Divine  Truth  ” — a  book  which  he 
wrote  expressly  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Marlboro'. 

Mrs.  Norton  was  married  in  New  Marlboro*  in  1839 
and  came  to  Stockbridge  in  1868,  where  she  lived 
much  beloved  till  the  day  of  her  death. 

Her  only  son,  Edmund,  died  in  New  York  Gity  in 
1868;  her  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  survives  her. 

So  has  passed  away  one  who  seemed  to  be  bom 
to  a  life  of  suffering.  For  ten  years  she  had 
been  an  invalid,  and  in  our  walks  we  often  met 
her,  taking  the  air  in  a  basket  carriage  drawn 
by  her  only  daughter,  whose  one  care  in  this 
world  was  to  soothe  and  comfort  one  who  was  so 
helpless  and  yet  so  dear.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
could  all  learn  a  lesson  from  such  a  picture  of 
tenderness  and  devotion. 


The  College  of  Emporia,  (Emporia,  Kansas,) 
has  begun  this  year’s  work  under  better  pros¬ 
pects  than  ever  before.  President  Hewitt  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  a  full  faculty,  and  an  excep¬ 
tionally  large  and  enthusiastic  body  of  students 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  TRUSTEES.-II. 

By  Rev.  John  Fox,  D.D. 

It  must  be  aeBumed  now,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  second  section  of 
Chapter  VI. — as  amended — Trustees  or  Finan¬ 
cial  Managers  ought  ordinarily  to  be  chosen 
from  the  communicant  membership  of  the 
Church.  The  further  question  remains — would 
it  add  to  their  efficiency  and  usefulness  if  they 
were  ordinarily  Deacons,  (or  I>eacons  and  Eld¬ 
ers,  )  and  so  performed  the  duties  under  the 
solemn  and  sustaining  constraint  of  an  ordain¬ 
ing  TOW.  This  question  should  not  be  confused, 
as  Dr.  Sprague  and  others  confuse  it,  with  an¬ 
other,  viz. ,  whether,  the  existing  body  of  Dea 
cons  chosen  as  they  generally  have  been,  merely 
to  administer  the  poor  fund,  are  suitable  per¬ 
sons  to  administer  all  other  temporalities  as 
well :  nor  with  this  further  one — whether  the 
large  body  of  Trustees  now  in  office,  have  man¬ 
aged  their  trusts  without  defalcation  or  dis¬ 
honor.  We  may  grant  that  the  existing  body  of 
Deacons  would  not  make  in  many  cases,  and 
perhaps  not  usually  the  best  Managers;  and 
that,  the  existing  body  of  Trustees  are  not  only 
honest  and  competent  business  men,  but  that 
many,  perhaps  a  large  majority  of  them  could 
well  be  continued  in  the  charge  under  the  new 
arrangement  now  proposed.  The  real  question, 
from  which  we  ought  not  to  be  diverted,  is  this 
one — would  cot  good,  honest,  competent  men, 
professing  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to 
him,  be  in  a  position  to  do  this  work  better, 
if  ordinarily  they  were  chosen  for  it  and  entered 
upon  it  in  the  spirit  and  after  the  manner  in 
which  the  Proto-Deacons  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  entered  upon  theirs :  would  it  not  add 
responsibility,  dignity,  moral  and  spiritual 
power,  at  once  and  in  incalculable  degree  to  the 
office  of  Financial  Manager,  if  the  general  body 
of  those  holding  it  were  set  apart  to  their  work 
by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  holy  hands  in 
the  presence  of  the  Church  and  before  the  eyes 
of  all  men  with  all  the  accruing  rights  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  attendant  upon  the  solemn  induc¬ 
tion  into  such  an  office  ?  The  affirmative  answer 
suggested  by  the  form  of  this  question  consti¬ 
tutes  the  essential  principle  of  the  Amendment 
now  overtured,  to  Chapter  VI,  Section  7— all 
other  matteis  however  important,  are  subsidiary. 
If  minor  questions  can  be  cleared  away  and  mis¬ 
conception  and  prejudice  be  laid  aside,  it  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the  sober  second 
thought  of  the  Church  will  perceive  the  thor 
ough  Scriptural  soundness  of  this  principle, 
adopt  the  Amendments  incorporating  it  and  pro¬ 
ceed  gently  and  skilfully  to  readjust  her  system 
of  financial  management  to  accord  therewith. 
To  reach  this  end,  certain  facts  and  principles 
need  just  now  to  be  sharply  emphasized — Dr. 
Sprague’s  articles  illustrate  how  easily  they  can 
be  forgotten.  To  begin  with,  the  Amendments 
are  carefully  framed  so  as  to  anticipate  and  meet 
many  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  in  actual 
practice.  They  avoid  all  possible  collision  with 
the  Civil  Law,  for  instance,  although  (contrary 
to  a  common  supposition),  it  appears  that  in  a 
large  number  of  States  and  Territories  (Dr. 
Roberts  reckons  it  at  35),  there  is  no  real  obsta¬ 
cle  to  a  Diaconal  management,  if,  the  Church 
makes  it  her  ordinarily  recc^nized  practice;  the 
recently  secured  Amendments  to  the  law  of  New 
York  making  it  leeally  permissible  here,  show 
how  readily,  under  proper  auspices,  similar 
liberty  can  be  had  everywhere.  Then  as  to  the 
precise  effect  of  the  ecclesiastical  Law  as 
amended,  it  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that 
it  is  not  an  iron  clad  mandamus,  forcing  each 
Church  into  a  Procrustean  bed.  On  the  con- 
*  trary,  it  provides  in  the  next  section  for  an 
alternative  usage,  which  legitimizes,  by  per¬ 
mission,  the  existing  usage,  not  only  when 
civil  law  provisions  require  it,  but  broadly 
wherever  it  may  exist  "by  recuon  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  any  congregation.”  In  view  of  this 


language,  it  cannot  rightly  be  claimed,  as 
Dr.  Sprague  claims,  that  the  te'idency  of  the 
first  Section  is  to  “compel  adoption’’  of  the 
Diaconal  plan,  for  each  section  must  of  course 
be  read  in  the  light  of  the  whole  Chapter. 

On  the  other  hand  the  general  tendency  and 
effect  of  the  Chapter  if  adopted  would  be,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  to  bring  the  Churches  gradually  to 
prefer  what  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  higher 
style  of  management,  by  stamping  upon  it  the 
deliberate  and  solemn  imprimatur  of  the  general 
body,  as  what  ought  ordinarily  to  be. 

The  language  of  the  present  book  recognizee 
management  by  Deacons  as  natural  and  proper, 
but  it  is  too  general  and  permissive,  so  that  it 
has  become  largely  a  dead  letter.  The  change 
from  ”may  properly”  to  ” ought  ordinarily” 
may  be  described  as  an  emphatic  underscoring 
of  the  earlier  language,  lifting  it  up  into  an 
unmistakable  and  positive  declaration  of  the 
right  principle,  not  the  mere  enactment  of  a 
petty  by-law.  The  language  may  be  objected 
to  indeed,  as  not  being  “statutory.’’  It  is  not, 
but  it  is  better.  Constitutional  phraseology — the 
tit  foundation  stone  to  be  put  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  Law  book  of  a  great  body  of  Churches, 
whose  detailed  practice  and  usage  must  gradu¬ 
ally  be  brought  into  harmony  with  it  as  God 
shall  open  the  way.  Jlhat  this  end  may  the'more 
easily  be  reached,  the  Amendments  further  rec¬ 
ognize  a  two  fold  form  of  Diaconal  management 
— one  by  Deacons  pure  and  simple,  the  other  by 
Deacons  jointly  with  the  Session  (if  the  congre¬ 
gation  so  prefer),  the  latter  for  the  time  being 
exercising  Diaconal  functions  along  with  the 
Deacons.  Both  these  forms  have  been  in  ac¬ 
ceptable  use  in  many  Churches  in  other  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  family ;  each  has  manifest 
advantages.  The  Overture  wisely  leaves  open 
such  questions  of  detail  without  attempting  to 
decide  which  is  better.  The  effect  of  either  will 
be— and  a  most  happy  effect — to  bring  about  a 
far  closer  and  more  intimate  relation  than  can 
ordinarily  exist  at  present  between  the  body  of 
office  bearers  ordained  for  spirtual  rulership,  and 
the  Financial  Managers. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  easiest  to  perceive  the 
immense  gain  that  would  accrue  from  such  a 
change,  and  the  consequent  strength  of  the 
argument  for  making  it.  “These  trustees,’’ 
Dr.  Sprague  tells  us,  “have  no  recognized  stand¬ 
ing  in  any  of  our  Church  courts.  They  cannot 
appear  on  their  own  behalf  before  the  Assem¬ 
bly.’’  We  lament  with  him  the  undeniable 
fact.  The  managers  of  finance  however  excellent 
their  personal  character  or  faithful  their  service, 
are  under  our  present  maladroit  system  thrown 
wholly  out  of  alignment  with  the  ecclesiastical 
framework  in  which  ministers.  Elders,  and  Dea¬ 
cons  live,  move  and  have  their  being. 

The  Trustee  can  scarcely  regard  himself  as 
moving  in  the  same  plane  or  pursuing  the  same 
orbit  as  the  Elder  or  Deacon.  He  has  no  eccle¬ 
siastical  status — he  has  a  Civil  Law  status,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  unfortunate  contrast  generates  the 
idea  which  grows  apace  that  the  principal  war¬ 
rant  for  managing  temporalities  at  all  is  a  civil 
charter  of  incorporation  ;  and  that  the  function  of 
finarcial  management  being  purely  a  secular  one, 
bad  better  be  disconnected  from  the  spiritual  gov 
ernment  of  the  Church  as  far  as  possible.  The 
cure  for  this  false  and  mischievous  idea,  the 
poison  germ  from  whence  arises  many  a  fruitless 
contention,  is  precisely  what  the  Amendments 
propose,  viz :  to  give  to  the  Trustee  what  Dr. 
Sprague  s»ys  he  lacks,  “recognized  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  standing,’’  making  him  a  Deacon  first  and  a 
Trustee  afterward,  and  treating  hie  Civil  Law 
relation  as  the  proper  consequent  of  his  prior 
and  deeper  relation  to  the  Church.  The  effect 
of  this  would  not  be  fully  measurable  in  any 
sirgle  individual  or  in  any  local  congregation. 
It  would  tend  powerfully  to  create  and  spread 
abroad  everywhere  in  the  Church  at  large,  new 
conceptions  of  the  power,  the  responsibility. 


the  spiritual  possibilities  of  the  office,  and  would 
be  a  wholesome  tonic  even  in  Churches  where 
the  old  system  was  still  retained.  The  office  of 
Trustee  in  our  larger  Churches  has  already  grown 
to  be  one  of  great  influence,  not  only  elevating  its 
bolder  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  but  conferring 
social  distinction  and  enhancing  business  credit,  • 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  always  a  favor  to  the 
Church  for  a  man  to  accept  it,  a  fact  which  Dr. 
Sprague  seems  to  forget.  The  handling  of  ten 
millions  of  money  each  year  by  say  50, 000  of  such 
officials  must  be  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  of  immense  significance.  The 
exercise  of  such  powers  is  too  liable  to  abuse 
and  mistake  to  be  left  to  mere  custom  to  regu¬ 
late.  For  the  sake  of  the  m^n  themselves  who 
bold  these  offices,  much  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church,  we  ought  not  to  delay  the  task  of  mor¬ 
ticing  the  whole  method  of  financial  management 
into  the  well  ordered  frame-work  of  our  ecclesi 
astii  al  system.  The  only  way  to  do  this  effectu¬ 
ally  is  to  commit  it,  ordinarily  to  ordained  men. 
The  mere  ceremony  of  ordination,  though  not 
without  value,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
quickened  sense  of  responsibility,  the  deeper 
sanctions,  the  added  dignity,  the  continuing 
constraint  of  solemn  vows,  the  comforting  con¬ 
sciousness  of  divine  approval  into  which  ;t  must 
assuredly  introduce  the  general  body  of  our 
Financial  Managers.  Thus  to  magnify  the  office 
is  to  insure  the  beet  result  from  its  exercise. 
We  need  not  deny  the  merits  of  the  present 
Trustee  usage.  The  reluctance  to  abandon  it 
can  be  readily  understood.  It  is  always  hard  to 
exchange  lower  for  higher  things.  The  good  is 
the  enemy  of  the  beet.  “Yet  show  I  unto  you  a 
more  excellent  way.’’ 

I  have  before  me  a  sermon  preached  in  “Free 
St.  Cuthbert’s’’  Church  in  Edinburgh,  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Moncrieff,  many  years 
ago.  on  the  occasion  of  an  ordination  of  Dea¬ 
cons,  which  might  well  be  londered  by  all 
Presbyters  as  they  come  to  consider  the  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  of  these  Overtures.  “I  as¬ 
sume,’’  the  preacher  begins,  “that  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church  that  according  to 
Scriptural  institution,  the  office  of  Deacon  is 
that  of  a  person  set  solemnly  apart  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  relieving  the  pastor  and  ruling  Elders 
from  too  great  a  burden,  with  respect  either  to 
the  collection  or  administration  of  pecuniary 
resources,  and  that  the  effect  of  this  office  when 
rightly  discharged  is  the  spiritual  effect  of  set¬ 
ting  the  pastor  am’  Elders  more  free'for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  higher  functions  of  their  office.’’ 
He  then  dwells  with  beautiful  simplicity,  and 
spiritual  fervor  on  the  spirit  in  which  their 
duties  should  be  discharged:  “We  believe  it  is 
the  good  pleasure  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  that 
everything  connected  with  the  needful  supplies 
of  temporal  resources  should  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,  and  that  those  who  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  such  matters  should  do  so 
under  the  influence  of  high  spiritual  obliga¬ 
tions.’’  Does  not  such  an  induction  into  office 
promise  a  far  better  management  of  finances 
than  the  selection  of  even  “the  beet  business¬ 
men’’  without  ordination— much  more  without  an 
open  confession  of  Christ  ?  It  may  vividly  remind 
us  of  the  fact  that  the  reform  proposed  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun,  but  a  return  to  ancient 
precedents.  The  principle  of  the  Amendments 
has  been  recogo'zed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  from  the  beginning,  and  shows  itself 
on  the  Law  book  of  almost  every  one  of  them 
with  more  or  lees  of  modifi'’ation.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  notably  has  won  deserved 
preeminence  by  her  admirable  system  of  Dea¬ 
con’s  Courts.  Our  Reformed  (Dutch)  neighbors 
practice  by  our  side  successfully  under  the  same 
system.  Our  Southern  Presbyterian  brethren, 
with  whom  we  hope  some  day  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  are  walking  by  the  same  general 
rule.  Here  and  there  churches  of  nur  own  As¬ 
sembly  are  trying  to  reach  this  ideal.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  had  as  pastors  lived  un¬ 
der  Diaconal  management  for  years,  and  there 
are  others.  Shall  we  not  encourage  them  to 
continue  ?  Are  they  not  following  Apostolic 
precedents- not,  that,  as  Dr.  Sprague,  miscon¬ 
struing  the  Amendments,  seeks  to  make  them 
mean — not  that  the  committing  of  the  poor  to 
Deacons  proves  that,  therefore,  all  temporali¬ 
ties  should  also  be  so  committed — that  indeed 
would  be,  as  be  says,  a  non-sequitur :  but  that 
lust  as  the  .\po8tles  put  what  temporalities 
the  infant  Church  possessed  into  the  keeping  of 
men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  ordained  for  the 
purpose,  so  we  should  guard  the  temporalities  of 
His  bouse  to  day  with  like  jealous  care.  Earthly 
Treasurers  are  put  under  heavy  bonds  to 
the  State  for  faithfulness  in  office:  why  should 
not  Church  Treasurers  be  put  under  special 
bonds  to  God  ?  Let  us  amend  the  sixth  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Form  of  Government  in  the  full  light 
of  the  sixth  Chapter  of  Acts. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  September  24, 1897. 


^ptember  30,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  HEAVENS  IN  OCTOBER. 

This  golden  month,  bo  interesting  on  earth,  ie 
to  give  UB  a  delightful  exhibition  among  the 
heavens.  It  will  be  an  entertainment  not  of  a 
night,  but  of  several  succeeding  nights,  well 
worth  attending,  and  with  no  price  of  admission 
save  a  little  astronomical  enthusiasm.  Even  a 
glass  will  not  be  essential  to  the  enjoyment, 
.although  as  usual  it  will  aid.  A  little  early 
rising  will  be  necessary,  but  he  who  will  not 
practise  this  in  order  to  admire  the  spectacles 
which  his  Maker  is  occasionally  hanging  up  just 
before  his  chamber  window,  has  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  Maker’s  power,  wisdom  and  love. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  Jupiter  passed  the 
sun,  and  since  then  he  has  been  rising  before 
the  sun  ;  by  the  opening  of  October  he  will  be 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  him  to  be  seen  in  the 
«arly  morning  sky,  say  by  half  past  four.  Venus 
has  been  in  the  morning  sky  for  some  months. 
But,  as  Jupiter  is  receding  from  the  sun,  Venus 
is  approaching  him,  so  that  these  two  magnifi¬ 
cent  planets,  the  brightest  in  the  whole  sky,  are 
approaching  each  other,  and  the  nineteenth  of 
the  month  they  are  to  pass.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  spectacular  display  to  which  attention  is 
called.  1  am  happy  in  having  before  me  a 
chart,  specially  prepared  and  placed  in  my  hands 
by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Young  of  Princeton 
University.  According  to  this  chart,  the  time 
to  look  for  these  planets  is  about  5  A.M.,  though 
they  may  be  readily  identified  at  a  still  earlier 
hour.  The  actual  conjunction  of  the  two  planets, 
(i.e.,  their  standing  on  the  same  meridian, )  does 
not  occur  till  4  P.M.,  at  which  hour  neither  of 
them  can  be  seen,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
daylight.  But  at  4  or  5  A.M.,  they  will  be  so 
near  as  to  present  a  striking  phenomenon  in  the 
morning  sky.  Both  will  be  seen  in  the  East, 
with  Venus  a  little  higher  than  Jupiter,  and  less 
than  a  degree  distant;  the  two  blazing  planets 
will  approach  each  other  so  closely  as  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  space  no  larger  than  that  occupied 
by  the  moon’s  disc.  To  the  unaided  eye  this 
will  be  a  splendid  spectacle.  But  its  effect  will 
be  greatly  heightened  if  a  moderately  powerful 
glass  be  used  which  will  enable  one  without 
change  of  position  to  survey  not  only  the  two 
planets,  but  the  crescent  form  of  Venus,  and 
from  one  to  four  of  the  accompanying  five  moons 
of  Jupiter.  Here,  then,  at  a  glance  will  be 
taken  in  this  entire  remarkable  combination. 

Now,  one  should  surely  rise  the  next  morning, 
in  order  to  see  how  the  picture  has  changed. 
The  planets  have  already  passed.  The  20th  finds 
them  just  about  as  near  as  the  19th,  conse 
quently,  should  the  19th  be  cloudy,  the  view  of 
the  20th  will  be  equally  satisfactory.  But  those 
who  see  the  two  planets  both  mornings  will  be 
most  entertained  in  that  their  change  of  position 
will  be  so  evident.  Venus  is  sweeping  on  toward 
the  sun,  and  Jupiter  is  apparently  taking  the 
opposite  course.  Still  more  interesting  is  it  to 
keep  up  the  watch  for  several  mornings;  morn¬ 
ing  after  morning  Jupiter  will  then  be  found  in 
nearly  the  same  position,  while  Venus  advances 
toward  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one 
degree  each  day.  This  watch  should  not  be 
broken  till  the  24th  has  been  passed.  For  on  the 
23d  the  moon  is  to  sweep  in  below  these  two 
planets,  and  thus  further  vary  the  scene.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  planets,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
will  be  somewhat  impaired  on  the  19th  by  the 
presence  in  the  sky  of  the  old  moon  in  her  last 
quarter;  but  she  keeps  at  a  respectful  distance 
until  the  23d.  During  that  day,  but  at  hours 
when  it  cannot  be  observed,  she  will  pass  these 
two  planets  on  her  own  way  toward  the  sun ; 
both  the  23d  and  the  24th,  ail  three  of  these 
bodies  will  be  sufficiently  near  in  the  Eastern 
morning  sky,  to  make  the  combination  a  strik¬ 
ing  one;  and  it  should  be  observed  both  morn¬ 
ings,  in  order  to  realize  how  completely  the 
scene  is  altered  in  twenty  four  hours.  The  23d 
the  moon  will  rise  before  either  planet ;  the  24th, 


both  planets  will  be  up  first.  The  effect  would 
be  much  heightened,  it  must  be  admitted,  if  the 
moon  approached,  as  she  sometimes  does,  as  near 
the  two  planets  as  they  are,  to  be  near  each 
other;  but  unfortunately,  sbe  will  be  several  de¬ 
grees  removed  from  their  path. 

Those  who  live  by  the  seaside  are  to  be  envied 
during  this  notable  week.  Such  should  rise 
about  3  o’clock,  or  even  earlier,  and  watch  the 
Eastern  horizon  out  over  the  great  deep.  On 
the  19th,  if  they  be  favored  with  a  quiet  morn¬ 
ing,  they  will  suddenly  see  emerging  as  from 
the  depths,  the  magnificent  orb  of  Venus,  radi¬ 
ating  its  beams  in  brilliant  reflections  over  the 
watery  waste;  and  hardly  will  they  cease  from 
their  exclamations  of  delight  when  Jupiter  will 
roll  up  out  of  the  same  deep,  and  from  almost 
the  same  spot,  and  the  two  bodies,  in  close  com¬ 
panionship,  will  steadily  climb  the  heavens, 
higher  and  higher,  till  the  sun,  jealous  for  his 
own  glory,  majestically  rolls  up  behind  them 
and  extinguishes  them  by  his  supreme  brilliancy. 
The  next  morning,  (20th, )  the  process  will  be 
repeated,  only  that  Jupiter  will  be  the  first  out 
of  the  waters,  and  Venus  will  immediately  fol¬ 
low.  Jupiter  will  then  lead,  morning  after  morn¬ 
ing,  Venus  being  more  and  more  behind. 
Watching  out  over  the  sea  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d,  the  moon  with  its  weird  waning  cres¬ 
cent,  will  first  heave  up  from  the  briny  depths 
at  about  3.30,  and  shed  its  strange  light  over 
the  silent  waste.  Next  Jupiter  will  be  seen, 
some  five  or  six  degrees  farther  north;  and, 
traveling  almost  the  same  path  which  he  has 
taken,  but  about  four  degrees  behind  him, 
Venus  will  follow.  The  whole  triumvirate  may 
then  well  be  watched  till  the  sun  gets  up  and 
wipes  from  the  scene  all  but  the  sickly  moon. 
Then  the  next  morning,  the  moon  is  entirely 
missing  from  the  sky.  Jupiter  first  comes  forth 
from  the  deep ;  four  and  one  half  degrees  be¬ 
hind  him  Venue  follows;  at  a  quarter  before 
five,  the  still  more  reduced  crescent  of  the  moon 
consents  to  reenter  the  combination ;  all  again 
climb  the  sky.  At  six,  the  sun  has  again  all 
but  mastered  the  situation,  the  moon  alone 
weakly  holding  out.  At  nearly  half*past  six  the 
edge  of  the  sun’s  disc  suddenly  appears  over  the 
water’s  edge  scattering  glory  over  the  great 
waste;  the  huge  bulk,  with  its  diameter  of  860,- 
000  miles,  swiftly  follows,  and  in  four  minutes 
has  completely  cleared  the  horizon,  and  the 
week’s  entertainment  has  closed  amid  the  ocean 
stillness  of  the  holy  Sabbath  morn.  Will  not 
worship  be  easy  on  that  day  ?  But,  while  the 
ocean  outlook  is  very  desirable,  an  unobstructed 
land  view  will  suffice  for  the  ordinary  observer. 

Leaving  these  planets — and  the  others  have 
not  much  for  us  this  month — the  following  con¬ 
stellations  should  bs  noted  as  coming  to  the 
meridian  in  October;  Pegasus,  the  Plying  Horse, 
a  great  constellation,  requiring  all  of  this  month 
and  ten  days  of  the  next  to  cross  the  meridian 
The  “Square of  Pegasus,’’  with  its  four  brilliant 
stars,  about  fifteen  degrees  apart,  will  help  to 
locate  it.  The  two  eastern  stars  of  this  square, 
together  with  Caph  in  Cassiopeia,  mark  that 
straight  line  through  the  pole,  which  is  known 
ns  the  prime  meridian.  The  Little  Horse, 
Aquarius,  with  his  splendid  star  cluster  in  the 
neck,  the  Southern  Fish,  and  The  Lizard,  are 
all  to  be  noted.  And  the  Milky  Way  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  merit  admiration  throughout  the 
month.  Frederick  Campbell. 


The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  a 
February  Conference  to  forward  Synodical  Su8_ 
tentation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scranton 
pastors  and  churches.  The  great  matter  in  that 
Presbytery  of  how  to  deal  effectively  with  resi¬ 
dent  Foreign  speaking  Populations,  was  reported 
upon  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Logan,  and  three  brief 
speeches  followed,  two  of  them  by  laymen 
Presbytery  directed  that  the  collections  of  one 
month  each  year  be  devoted  to  this  work. 


THE  FRONT  PORCH  MAN  AT  PRINCETON. 

Nbw  Brcnswick,  N.  J.,  Augutt  1807. 

Three  days  after  our  ride  to  Bound  Brook  we 
drove  over  to  take  a  look  at  New  Jersey’s  great¬ 
est  seat  of  learning.  The  good  Mayor’s  bays 
were  again  our  team,  and  as  we  ourselves  held 
the  ribbons  this  time,  we  enjoyed  the  trip  even 
more  than  the  other,  the  Mayor’s  wife,  my  own 
and  a  young  lady  cousin  making  up  our  company. 

It  is  called  sixteen  miles  from  Brunswick  to 
Princeton,  and  the  railroad  time  table  makes  it 
the  same  to  “Princeton  Junction,’’  which  is 
three  miles  away  from  the  village  itself.  As 
the  modern  traveler  looks  from  the  car  window 
at  the  J  unction,  up  the  gentle  elope,  and  across 
the  handsome  stretch  of  field  and  meadow  to  the 
spires  and  turrets  of  the  University  buildings 
standing  out  against  the  sky  among  their  sur¬ 
rounding  tree  tops,  his  first  thought  is  apt  to 
be  as  to  why  the  College  authorities  placed 
their  institution  off  of  the  main  line  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  so  that  it  has  to  be  reached  by  a  spur — a 
mere  branch — forgetting  that  Princeton  was 
located  and  greatly  influential  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  long  before  railroads  and  main  lines 
were  even  dreamed  of. 

As  one  looks  up  at  Princeton  from  this  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  as  pretty  a  view  of  wooded  dell  and 
undulating  landscape  as  one  can  well  imagine, 
unless  he  can  have  stream  or  lake  added  to 
aid  in  the  bewitchment  of  the  scenery.  In 
reaching  Princeton  by  carriage  drive  from 
Brunswick  one  approaches  the  village  from 
the  opposite  direction,  namely,  from  the  north. 
But  however  one  approaches  the  place  the  im¬ 
pression  is  much  the  same.  “Beautiful  for  sit¬ 
uation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,’’  is  the 
phrase  v  hich  came  to  my  lips  continually.  And 
yet  I  am  not  a  Princetonian  1  My  ancestral 
antecedents  are  so  entirely  of  another  school 
that  1  find  myself  unconsciously  bracing  up  to 
resist  a  most  delightful  impression  of  the  out¬ 
ward  beauties  of  thTs  place.  The  town  is  on  a 
ridge,  or  oval  shaped  mound,  gently  sloping  in 
every  direction.  There  is  nothing  to  the  place 
except  the  University  and  Seminary  buildings, 
a  few  stores  and  private  residences,  two  or  three 
churches,  the  fast  becoming  famous  “Princeton 
Inn,”  President  Cleveland’s  home,  and  a  ceme¬ 
tery.  All  the  rest  is  sentiment,  intellectuality 
and  trees. 

The  Census  of  1870  gives  the  place  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2,800,  lacking  two,  while  in  1885  it  is 
credited  with  3,546,  and  from  appearances  a 
good  proportion  of  these  must  be  colored  people. 

In  our  drive  from  Brunswick,  we  passed 
through  the  little  hamlet  of  “Kingston,’’  where 
General  Washington  held  a  council  of  war  on 
horse  back  on  the  third  of  January,  1777,  whence 
he  turned  off  to  the  north  toward  the  hilly  fast¬ 
nesses  about  Morristown,  thus  leaving  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  hasten  on  in  alarm  to  save  his 
military  stores  at  Brunswick,  at  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  Washington  was  about  to  strike.  The 
day  before,  Cornwallis  had  brought  Washington 
and  his  army  to  a  stand  six  miles  out  from  Men¬ 
ton,  in  such  a  position  that  he  haughtily 
boasted  that  he  would  “bag  the  fox  in  the 
morning,’’  for  Washington  and  his  forces,  it  is 
confessed,  were  outnumbered  and  in  one  of  the 
sorest  straits  of  all  the  war.  But  the  next 
morning  Cornwallis  found  himself  out-manoeu 
vred.  The  “fox’’  had  stolen  away  in  the  night, 
captured  Princeton  after  a  sharp  contest  in  which 
a  few  cannon  shot  slightly  damaged  the  old  Col¬ 
lege  building,  “Nassau  Hall,’’  and  then  had 
pushed  on  toward  Brunswick  sufficiently  to  men¬ 
ace  it,  but  turned  off  to  Morristown,  leaving  his 
Lordship  with  his  “bag’’  empty,  hastening  on 
to  save  Brunswick.  Six  years  later  when 
General  Washington  and  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  (which  met  at  Princeton  that  year), 
attended  the  College  Commencement,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  presented  its  Trustees  with  fifty  guineas  to 
“repair  the  damage,’’  which  his  cannon  had 
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done  to  Nassau  Hall.  This  sum  the  Trustees 
afterward  appropriated  for  a  portrait  of  Geueral 
Washington  for  the  walls  of  the  College. 

This  beautifully  cool  and  peaceful  August  day 
shows  these  scenes,  and  this  road  especially,  in 
marvellous  contrast  with  the  stirring  events  of 
that  third  of  January,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago.  The  first  days  of  that  month  there 
had  been  a  thaw,  so  that  this  road  was  almost 
impassable,  but  that  evening,  ‘^providentially, ’’ 
as  Washington  declared  it  to  be,  the  wind  veered 
to  the  north,  and  in  two  hours  the  intense  cold 
had  rendered  the  road  perfectly  hard  under  the 
hurrying  feet  of  the  patriot  troops. 

How  different  the  scene  at  Kingston  to  day ! 
Here,  possibly  on  the  same  spot  of  that  war 
council,  Te  find  the  Presbyterian  pastor.  Rev. 
D.  R.  Warne,  and  his  people  enjoying  their 
annual  harvest  home  festival  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  under  the  eaves  of  their  rural  church ! 
We  stop  long  enough  to  sample  their  cream 
and  lemonade  and  to  learn  that  they  pride 
themselves  in  having  a  church  older  than  either 
the  First  or  Second  Church  of  Princeton,  and 
so  of  course  the  ecclesiastical  mother  of  both 
of  them  and  of  the  great  University  also. 

But  here  is  Princeton  at  last!  And  I  confess 
that  I  feel  like  taking  off  my  hat  to  everything! 
All  the  buildings  are  substantial,  as  becometh 
Presbyterian  belongings.  Possibly  there  is 
coming  to  be  a  somewhat  crowded  aspect  to  the 
University  grounds,  the  buildings  are  so  numer¬ 
ous,  some  of  them  so  grand  and  all  so  close 
together,  though  none  too  close  for  convenience. 
The  new  six  hundred  thousand  dollar  Library 
of  brown  stone,  and  the  Blair  Dormitory  of 
white  marble  are  approaching  completion. 

The  Seminary  buildings  are  over  the  way  to 
the  south  and  quite  distinct  from  the  University 
grounds.  By  some  unhappy  misfit  of  circum¬ 
stances  the  now  much  talked  of  “Princeton 
Inn’’  is  located  across  Main  street,  nearly  in 
front  of  the  Seminary  buildings.  Of  course 
neither  “Princeton”  nor  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  directly  responsible  for  whatever 
offence  there  may  be  in  this  matter  of  liquor  at 
the  Inn.  But  the  sharp  contrast  between  our 
“Temperance  deliverances”  and  the  signatures 
of  these  church  people  to  petitions  for  the  sale 
of  liquors  will  strike  most  of  our  people  very 
unpleasantly. 

Resident  Princetonians  represent  that  this 
outcry  against  the  Inn  is  largely  the  result  jf 
the  fact  that  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  University,  the  Alumni  Committee, 
or  somebody  with  the  quasi  authority  of  the 
officials,  arranged  for  the  serving  of  liquors  at 
the  banquet  which  was  regarded  as  specifically 
a  University  function.  Some  give  as  an  excuse 
that  there  were  guests  present  from  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Europe,  and  this  wine  and  liquor  serv¬ 
ing  is  a  way  they  have  across  the  water  I  But 
such  a  reason  for  anything  would  hardly  have 
done  with  a  Witherspoon  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Princeton’s  revolutionary  President  sat 
for  six  years  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
always  in  his  clerical  robes,  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  way  they  did  things  in  the  old 
country  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
this  new  world.  It  is  not  yet  ten  years  since  an 
old  Princeton  graduate  and  member  of  the  legal 
profession  gave  me  as  a  reason  for  sending  his 
son  to  Princeon  in  preference  to  our  own  In¬ 
diana  Wabash  that  “Princeton  has  no  saloons 
or  place  where  a  student  can  get  liquor.”  Evi¬ 
dently  somebody  around  old  Princeton  needs  to 
stiffen  up  on  this  Temperance  question.  Is  it 
the  change  in  dynasty  that  makes  the  difference? 
We  tried  to  get  our  dinners  at  the  Inn,  but  were 
told  that  it  would  not  be  open  for  guests  till 
September  15th.  We  were  too  hungry  to  wait, 
so  gave  this  truly  handsome  hostlery  the  go  by 
in  favor  of  the  older  and  humbler  “Nassau 
Hall.” 

After  dinner  we  drove  around  to  see  President 


Cleveland’s  home.  It  is  a  plain  and  spacious 
dwelling  with  broad  verandas,  standing  well  back 
in  a  lawn  of  some  acres,  the  front  of  which  is 
filled  with  a  forest  of  very  handsome  old  pines 
and  other  stately  trees.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  place  is  that  of  comfort  and  retired  elegance. 
The  place  stands  with  its  back  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town. 

Thence  we  went  to  the  cemetery  further  north 
and  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  village.  What  a 
place  this  is  for  meditation  I  Here  is  a  long 
row  of  the  graves  of  Princeton  College  Presi¬ 
dents,  including  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Aaron  Burr,  and,  at  their  feet,  their  less 
creditable  son  and  grandson,  Aaron  Burr,  Vice- 
President,  brilliant  politician,  duelist  and  un¬ 
proven  traitor — all  leveled  together  here  in  the 
silent  city  I  A  few  feet  away.  Dr.  McCosh’s 
simple  tomb  stone  marks  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other  row  of  these  most  illustrious  dead.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  magnify  the  memory  of  these 
great  ones  by  grandeur  of  monument.  By  their 
deeds  are  they  best  known.  The  grass  is  closely 
clipped,  the  walks  are  neatly  kept,  and  these 
quaint  old  tomb  stones,  often  with  curious  in¬ 
scriptions,  .nake  this  an  interesting  place. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 


MR.  FINNEY’S  LABORS  IN  STEPHENTOWN. 

[The  following  forms  chapter  xvii.  of  the 
“Memoirs”  of  the  famous  Rev.  Charles  G.  Fin¬ 
ney.  It  describes  scenes  that  took  place  under 
his  preaching  during  the  autumn  of  1827,  now 
just  seventy  years  ago.  As  will  be  seen, 
it  is  an  outline  rather  than  a  full  history  of  the 
transformation  which  took  place  in  all  that 
community  under  Mr.  Finney’s  powerful  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  truth.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add 
that  the  excellent  likeness  which  we  gave  of  him 
on  our  first  page  last  week,  was  drawn  from  the 
fine  steel  engraving  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  the  above  volume.  And  we  again  commend  it 
to  our  readers,  especially  to  ministers,  as  likely 
to  both  interest  and  instruct  them.  Its  cost  is 
$1.25,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
— Ed.  Evan.]" 

Soon  after  the  •  adjournment  of  the  New  Leb¬ 
anon  convention,  on  the  Sabbath,  as  I  came  out 
of  the  pulpit,  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of 

S - ,  from  Stephentown,  was  introduced  to  me. 

She  asked  me  if  I  could  not  go  up  to  their  town 
and  preach.  I  replied,  that  my  hands  were  full, 
and  that  I  did  not  see  that  I  could. 

Afterward  1  made  inquiry  about  Stephentown, 
a  place  north  of,  and  adjoining  New  Lebanon. 
Many  years  before,  a  wealthy  individual  had 
died,  and  given  to  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
that  place,  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was 
sufficient  to  support  a  pastor.  Soon  after  this, 

a  Mr.  B - ,  who  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the 

Revolutionary  a'my,  was  settled  there  as  pastor 
of  the  church.  He  remained  until  the  church 
ran  down,  and  he  finally  became  an  open  infidel. 
This  had  produced  a  most  disastrous  influence 
in  that  town.  He  remained  among  them,  openly 
hostile  to  the  Christian  religion. 

After  he  had  ceased  to  be  pastor  of  the  church, 
they  had  had  one  or  two  ministers  settled.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  church  declined,  and  the  state  of 
religion  grew  worse  and  worse;  until,  finally, 
they  had  left  their  meeting  house,  as  so  few 
attended  meeting,  and  held  their  services  on 
the  Sabbath  in  a  small  school  house,  which 
stood  near  the  church. 

The  last  minister  they  had  had,  affirmed  that 
he  stayed  until  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  peo 
pie  in  the  town  would  attend  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and  although  there  was  a  fund  for  his  support, 
and  his  salary  was  regularly  paid,  yet  he  could 
not  think  it  his  duty  to  spend  his  time  in  labor¬ 
ing  in  such  a  field.  He  had,  therefore,  been 
dismissed.  No  other  denomination  had  taken 
possession  of  the  field,  so  as  to  excite  any  public 
interest,  and  the  whole  town  was  a  complete 


moral  waste.  Three  elders  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  remained,  and  about  twenty  members. 
The  only  unmarried  person  in  the  church,  wa» 

this  Miss  S - ,  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  Nearljr 

the  whole  town  was  in  a  state  of  impenitence- 
It  was  a  large,  rich,  farming  town,  with  no  con¬ 
siderable  village  in  it. 

On  the  next  Sabbath,  Miss  S - met  me- 

again,  as  I  came  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  begged, 
me  to  go  up  there  and  preach ;  and  asked  me  if 
I  knew  anything  of  the  state  of  things  there. 

I  informed  her  that  I  did ;  but  I  told  her  1  did 
not  knon  bow  I  could  go.  She  appeared  greatly 
affected,  too  much  so  to  converse,  for  she  could 
not  control  her  feelings.  These  facte,  with  what 
I  had  heard,  began  to  take  hold  of  me ;  and  my 
mind  began  to  be  profoundly  stirred  in  respect- 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Stephentown.  I  finally 
told  her  that  if  the  elders  of  the  church  desired 
me  to  come,  she  might  have  a  notice  given  out 
that  1  would  come  up.  the  Lord  willing,  and 
preach  in  their  church  the  next  Sabbath  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  would  allow  me 
to  preach  twice  in  New  Lebanon,  after  which  I 
could  ride  up  to  Stephentown  and  preach  at  fiva 
o’clock.  This  seemed  to  light  up  her  counte¬ 
nance  and  lift  the  load  from  her  heart.  She^ 
went  home  and  had  the  notice  given. 

Accordingly  the  next  Sabbath,  after  preaching- 
the  second  time,  one  of  the  young  converts  at 
New  Lebanon  offered  to  take  me  up  to  Stephen- 
town  in  his  carriage.  When  he  came  in  hia 
buggy  to  take  me,  I  asked  him,  “Have  you  a 
steady  home  ?”  “O  yes!”  he  replied,  “per¬ 
fectly  so”  ;  and  smiling,  asked,  “What  made- 
you  ask  the  question  ?”  “Because,”  I  replied, 
“if  the  Lord  wants  me  to  go  to  Stephentown, 
the  devil  will  prevent  it  if  he  can;  and  if  you 
have  not  a  steady  horse,  he  will  try  to  maka 
him  kill  me.”  He  smiled,  and  we  rode  on; 
and.  strange  to  tell,  before  we  got  there,  that 
horse  ran  away  twice,  and  came  near  killing  us. 
His  owner  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment, 
and  said  he  had  never  known  such  a  thing 
before. 

However,  in  due  time  we  arrived  in  safety  at- 

Mr.  S - ’s,  the  father  of  Miss  S - whom  I 

have  mentioned.  He  lived  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  church,  in  the  direction  of  New  Leba¬ 
non.  As  we  went  in,  we  met  Maria— for  that 
was  her  name— who  tearfully,  yet  joyfully  re¬ 
ceived  us,  and  showed  me  to  a  room  where  I 
could  be  alone,  as  it  was  not  quite  time  for  meet¬ 
ing.  Soon  after  I  heard  her  praying  in  a  room 
over  my  head.  When  it  was  time  for  meeting, 
we  all  went,  and  found  a  very  large  gathering- 
The  congregation  was  solemn  and  attentive,  but 
nothing  very  particular’  occurred  that  evening- 

I  spent  the  night  at  Mr.  S - ’s,  and  this  Maria 

seemed  to  be  praying  over  my  room  nearly  all 
night.  I  could  hear  her  low,  trembling  voice, 
interrupted  often  by  sobs  and  manifest  weeping. 

I  had  made  no  appointment  to  come  again ;  but 
before  I  left  in  the  morning,  she  plead  so  hard, 
that  I  consented  to  have  an  appointment  mado 
for  me  for  five  o’clock  the  next  Sabbath. 

When  I  came  up  on  the  next  Sabbath,  nearly 
the  same  things  occurred  as  before;  but  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  more  crowded  ;  and  as  the  house 
was  old,  for  fear  the  galleries  would  break 
down,  they  had  been  strongly  propped  during 
the  week.  I  could  see  a  manifest  increase  of 
solemnity  and  interest,  the  second  time  I 
preached  there.  I  then  left  an  appointment  to 
preach  again.  At  the  third  service  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  poured  out  on  the  congregation. 

There  was  a  Judge  P - ,  that  lived  in  a  small 

village  in  one  part  of  the  town,  who  had  a 
large  family  of  unconverted  children.  At  the 
close  of  the  service  as  I  came  out  of  the  pulpit. 

Miss  S - stepped  up  to  me,  and  pointed  me  to 

a  pew — the  house  had  then  the  old  square  pews 
— in  which  sat  a  young  woman  greatly  overcome 
with  her  feelings.  I  went  in  to  speak  to  her, 
and  found  her  to  be  one  of  the  daughters  of  this 
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Judge  P - .  Her  convictions  were  very  deep. 

I  sat  down  by  her  and  gave  her  instructions; 
and  I  think,  before  she  left  the  house  she  was 
converted.  She  was  a  very  intelligent,  earnest- 
young  woman,  and  became  a  very  useful  Chris¬ 
tian.  She  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  evan¬ 
gelist  Underwood,  who  has  been  so  well  known 
in  many  of  the  churches,  in  New  Jersey  espe¬ 
cially,  and  in  New  England.  She  and  Miss 

S - seemed  immediately  to  unite  their  prayers. 

But  I  could  not  see,  as  yet,  much  movement 
among  the  older  members  of  the  church.  They 
stood  in  such  relations  to  each  other,  that  a 
good  deal  of  repentance  and  confession  had  to 
pass  among  them,  as  a  condition  of  their  get 
ting  into  the  work. 

The  state  of  things  in  Stephentown,  now 
demanded  that  I  should  leave  New  Lebanon, 
and  take  up  my  quarters  there.  I  did  so.  The 
spirit  of  prayer  in  the  meantime  had  come 
powerfully  upon  me,  as  had  been  the  case  for 

some  time  with  Miss  S - .  The  praying  power 

so  manifestly  spreading  and  increasing,  the 
work  soon  took  on  a  very  powerful  type ;  so 
much  so  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  would  cut  the 
strongest  men  down,  and  render  them  entirely 
helpless.  I  could  name  many  cases  of  this  kind. 

One  of  the  first  that  I  recollect  was  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  when  I  was  preaching  on  the  text,  “God 
is  love.”  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 

J - ,  a  man  of  strong  nerves,  and  of  considera 

ble  prominence  as  a  farmer,  in  the  town.  He 
eat  almost  immediately  before  me,  near  the 
pulpit.  The  first  that  I  observed  was  that  he 
fell,  and  writhed  in  agony  for  a  few  moments; 
but  afterwards  became  still,  and  nearly  motion¬ 
less,  but  entirely  helpless.  He  remained  in  this 
state  until  the  meeting  was  out,  when  he  was 
taken  home.  He  was  very  soon  converted,  and 
became  an  effective  worker,  in  bringing  his 
friends  to  Christ. 

In  the  course  of  this  revival,  Zebulon  R.  Ship- 
herd,  a  celebrated  lawyer  from  Washington 
county.  New  Yerk,  being  in  attendance  updn  the 
court  at  Albany,  and  hearing  of  the  revival  at 
Stephentown,  so  disposed  of  his  bsiness  as  to 
come  out  and  labor  with  me  in  the  revival.  He 
was  an  earnest  Christian  man,  attended  all  the 
meetings,  and  enjoyed  them  greatly.  He  was 
there  when  the  November  elections  occurred 
through  the  State.  I  looked  forward  to  the 
election  day  with  considerable  solicitude,  fear¬ 
ing  that  the  excitement  of  that  day  would 
greatly  retard  the  work.  I  exhorted  Christians 
to  watch  and  pray  greatly,  that  the  work  might 
not  be  arrested  by  any  excitement  that  should 
occur  on  that  day. 

On  the  evening  of  election  day  1  preached. 
When  I  came  out  of  the  pulpit,  after  preaching, 
Mr.  Shipherd— who,  by  the  way  was  the  father 
of  Rev.  J.  J.  Shipherd  who  afterwards  estab¬ 
lished  Oberlin — beckoned  to  me  from  a  pew 
where  he  eat  to  come  to  him.  It  was  a  pew  in 
the  corner  of  the  house,  at  the  left  hand  of  the 
pulpit.  I  went  to  him,  and  found  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  sat  at  the  table  to  receive 
votes  during  the  day,  so  overcome  with  convic¬ 
tion  of  sin  as  to  be  unable  to  leave  his  seat.  I 
went  in  and  had  some  conversation  with  him, 
and  prayed  with  him,  and  he  was  manifestly 
converted.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  had,  in  the  meantime,  sat  down.  As 
I  came  out  of  the  pew,  and  was  about  to  retire, 
my  attention  was  called  to  another  pew,  at  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  pulpit,  where  was  another 
of  those  men  that  had  been  prominent  at  the 
election,  and  had  been  receiving  votes,  pre 
cisely  in  the  same  condition  of  mind.  He  was 
too  much  overpowered  by  the  state  of  his  feel 
ings  to  leave  the  house.  I  went  out  and  con¬ 
versed  with  him  also;  and,  if  I  recollect,  he  was 
converted  before  he  left  the  house.  I  mention 
these  cases  as  specimens  of  the  type  of  the  work 
in  that  place. 

I  have  mentioned  the  family  of  Mr.  P - as 


being  large.  I  recollect  there  were  sixteen  mem 
bers  of  that  family,  children  and  grandchildren, 
hopefully  converted ;  all  of  whom  I  think,  united 
with  the  church  before  I  left.  There  was  an 

other  family  in  the  town  by  the  name  of  M - ; 

which  was  also  a  large  and  very  influential 
family,  one  of  the  most  so  of  any  in  town. 
Most  of  the  people  lived  scattered  along  on  a 
street  which,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  about  five 
miles  in  length.  On  inquiry  1  found  there  was 
not  a  religious  family  on  that  whole  street,  and 
not  a  single  house  in  which  family  prayer  was 
maintained. 

I  made  an  appointment  to  preach  in  a  school- 
house,  on  that  street,  and  when  I  arrived  the 
house  was  very  much  crowded.  I  took  for  my 
text;  “The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of 
the  wicked.”  The  Lord  gave  me  a  very  clear 
view  of  the  subject,  and  I  was  enabled  to  bring 
out  the  truth  effectively.  I  told  them  that  I 
understood  that  there  was  not  a  praying  family 
in  that  whole  district.  The  fact  is,  the  town 
was  in  an  awful  state.  The  influence  of  Mr. 

B - ,  their  former  minister,  now  an  infidel, 

had  borne  its  legitimate  fruit;  and  there  was 
but  very  little  conviction  of  the  truth  and  reality 
of  religion  left  among  the  impenitent  in  that 
town.  This  meeting  that  I  have  spoken  of, 
re8ulted||in  the  conviction  of  nearly  all  that  were 
present,  I  believe,  at  the  meeting.  The  revival 
spread  in  that  neighborhood ;  and  I  recollect 

that  in  this  M - family,  there  were  seventeen 

hopeful  conversions. 

But  there  were  several  families  in  the  town 
who  were  quite  prominent  in  influence,  who  did 
not  attend  the  meetings.  It  seemed  that  they 
were  so  much  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  B-^ — , 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  attend.  How 

ever,  in  the  midst  of  the  revival,  this  Mr.  B - 

died  a  horrible  death;  and  this  put  an  end  to 
his  opposition. 

I  have  said  there  were  several  families  in  town 
that  did  not  attend  meeting ;  and  I  could  devise 
no  means  by  which  they  could  be  induced  to 

attend.  The  Miss  S - of  New  Lebanon,  who 

was  converted  at  Troy,  heard  that  these  families 
did  not  attend,  and  came  up  to  Stephentown ; 
and  as  her  father  was  a  man  very  well  known 
and  very  much  respected,  she  was  received  with 
respect  and  deference  in  any  family  that  she 
wished  to  visit.  She  went  and  called  on  one  of 
these  families.  I  believe  she  was  acquainted 
with  their  daughters,  and  induced  them  to  ac¬ 
company  her  to  meeting.  They  soon  became  so 
interested  that  they  needed  no  influence  to  per 
suade  them  to  attend.  She  then  went  to  an 
other,  with  the  same  result,  and  to  another; 
and  finally,  I  believe,  secured  the  attendance  of 
all  those  families  that  had  stayed  away.  These 
families  were  nearly  or  quite  all  converted  before 
I  left  the  town.  Indeed  nearly  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  gathered  into  the 
church,  and  the  town  was  morally  renovated.  I 
have  never  been  there  since  that  time,  which 
was  in  the  fall  of  1827.  But  I  have  often  heard 
from  there,  and  the  revival  produced  perma¬ 
nent  results.  The  converts  turned  out  to  be 
sound ;  and  the  church  has  maintained  a  good 
degree  of  spiritual  vigor. 

As  elsewhere,  the  striking  characteristics  of 
this  revival  were  a  mighty  spirit  of  prevailing 
prayer;  overwhelming  conviction  of  sin;  sudden 
and  powerful  conversions  to  Christ ;  great  love 
and  abounding  joy  of  the  converts,  and  their 
great  earnestness,  activity,  and  usefulness  in 
their  prayers  and  labors  for  others.  This  revival 
occurred  in  the  town  adjoining  New  l^banon, 
and  immediately  after  the  convention.  The 
opposition  had,  at  that  convention,  received  its 
death  blow.  I  have  seldom  labored  in  a  revival 
with  greater  comfort  to  myself,  or  with  less 
opposition,  than  in  Stephentown.  At  first  the 
people  chafed  a  little  under  the  preaching,  but 
with  such  power  was  it  sent  home  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  soon  heard  no  more  complaint. 


INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHINA* 
By  Rev*  Gilbert  Reid.  t 

I  have  just  reached  “the  land  of  the  free,’^ 
after  many,  many  attempts  to  get  started  from 
old  Cathay.  The  reason  of  my  delay  was  ther 
unexpected  endorsement  and  opportunity  in  a. 
financial  line  among  the  Chinese  and  the  foreign 
merchants  in  China.  When  I  left  Peking,  I 
hardly  thought  it  possible  to  do  much  in  money 
raising,  but  when  I  reached  Shanghai,  the- 
largest  emporium  in  China,  I  found  the  way 
opening  up  before  me.  At  once  some  business¬ 
men,  not  noted  as  church  goers,  expressed  an 
interest  in  my  scheme  for  an  International  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  the  daily  English  papers  had  leaders 
recommending  the  undertaking. 

With  this  as  a  start,  a  public  meeting  was 
called  by  the  British  and  American  Consul  Gen¬ 
erals  to  be  held  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  sixty  of  the  leading  men  put  in 
an  appearance,  resolutions  commending  the  en¬ 
terprise  were  offered,  and  a  strong  Committee* 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  Frenchman* 
one  German,  two  Americans,  and  five  English- 
All  these  save  one  had  no  connection  with  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  My  hold,  therefore,  was  on  men* 
who  do  nothing  for  missions. 

After  this  public  endorsement  I  proceeded  to 
raise  money.  As  a  result  the  total  of  all  the 
contributions  amounted  to  20,000  taels,  or  115,- 
000,  one-fifth  of  what  was  estimated  as  needed 
for  the  building  fund.  There  were  nine  who 
gave  9750  each,  the  China  Merchant’s  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  Equitable- 
Life  Insurance,  the  Shanghai  Taotai,  Lin,  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads,  Sheng,  the  Vice¬ 
roy  Chang  Chih  tung,  the  Governor  Tan,  the 
Viceroy  Liu  Kun  yi.  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
LL.D.,  and  the  American  Trading  Company. 
The  last  sum  was  donated  as  1  passed  through 
Japan,  and  after  ten  minutes’  conversation  with 
the  Manager.  Other  amounts  ranged  from  50 
cents  to  9500.  Of  the  whole  amount  two  thirde 
came  from  the  Chinese. 

In  passing  through  Japan  I  saw  men  connected 
with  the  leading  Companies,  and  I  have  hopo 
that  they  will  do  something.  The  Japan  Mail 
heartily  endorsed  the  cooperation  for  China’s 
uplift. 

I  now  need  960,000  for  the  buildings.  Thers 
are  three  main  buildings,  a  museum  or  exhibit 
hall  to  cost  some  913,000,  a  library  to  cost  913,- 
000,  and  the  auditorium,  with  class  rooms,  and 
reception  rooms,  to  cost  950,000.  I  desire  to 
secure  this  money  as  speedily  as  possible,  so 
that  the  building  under  competent  architects 
may  begin  early  next  year.  The  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials,  like  Li  Hung  Chang,  advieed  me  to  begin* 
the  building  early,  even  if  I  failed  to  have  all 
the  money.  “Better  to  go  home  again  and  raise- 
the  remainder,  then  delay  too  long,”  so  they 
said.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  amount 
ought  to  come  from  some  who  have  means  at 
their  disposal. 

As  I  have,  therefore,  only  a  short  time  to  push 
matters,  I  must  ask  my  friends  to  aid  promptly, 
if  they  do  anything  at  all.  Now  is  the  time  to- 
strike  for  the  progress  and  independence  of 
China. 

While  at  home  I  am  willing  to  speak  on  mis¬ 
sions  in  general,  if  this  should  not  hamper  my 
main  task.  Especially  on  Sundays  or  before- 
Christian  Endeavor  meetings,  can  I  find  such  a 
work  possible.  Any  who  desire  to  communicate 
with  me  may  write  me  at  Warsaw,  New  York. 

In  a  few  days  I  start  East,  and  intend  to  work: 
every  day  till  I  return  to  China. 
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I^ORMAN  McLeod.  By  John  Wellwood.  Fa¬ 
mous  Scots  Series.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  75  cents. 

A  neat  book  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  with  a  copious  index  and  “as  full  of 
matter  as  an  egg  of  meat.’’  The  author  gives 
thanks  to  “Mr.  William  Isbister  (best  of  smok¬ 
ers)  for  allowing  me  (and  that  with  so  good  a 
spirit),  to  quote  from  the  ‘Memoir  of  Norman 
McLeod.  ’  The  present  piece  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain,  as  the  saying  is,  if  it  sends 
readers  to  that  entertaining  quarry.’’  He  also 
thanks  “Mr.  I.  C.  Erskine,  Hope  street,  Glas- 
.^ow  (‘Be  calm,  Erskine,  ’ )  for  furnishing  me  with 
letters  never  before  published,  specimens  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  text.  ’’  This  prepares 
the  reader  for  what  is  to  come ;  and  he  will  not 
be  disappointed.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  deal 
with  a  personality  and  a  career  such  as  Mc¬ 
Leod's  in  so  short  a  space  and  to  do  it  so  well. 
These  soap  shots  at  great  characters  are  not 
■always  successful;  even  when  they  are  entertain¬ 
ing,  they  are  often  untruthful,  unfair,  one¬ 
sided.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  this  instance. 
Wellwood  knows  his  man  and  he  telle  you  of 
him  in  a  delightful 'way,  giving  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  fine  appreciation. 

The  fact  is,  no'man  can  be  got  into  a  biography, 
however  full;  and  The  longer  the  story  of  him, 
the  lees  you  eee'of^him  as  a  whole.  The  charm 
of  a  short  talk  like  this  consists  in  the  sharp, 
clear  outline  of  one  of  the  most  lovable,  brill¬ 
iant,  surprising  and  forceful  men  the  church  of 
Scotland  has  ever.rejoiced  in,  ehudderingly  often, 
yet  sincerely  proud  of  her  son.  It  was  an  era  in 
her  history  when  the  “Sr nod  of  the  West’’  ran 
up  against  two  such  men  as  John  Tulloch  and 
Norman  McLeod.  The  world  changed  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  yet  it  took 
many  Scotchmen  a  long  while  to  find  out  what 
had  happened.  This  was  characteristic  of  <Ic- 
Leod ;  he  sent  his'bolt  right  through  the  target 
and  went^on  hie  way  to  other  thiogs  and  other 
triumphs.  There  was  something  rather  pitifully 
amazing  in  the  way  men  went  about  wondering 
and  trying  to  wipe  out  the  traces  of  the  shot. 
But  the  mark  was  left,  the  work  was  done,  the 
<}uick  stroke  strong,  impulsive,  true,  told ;  and 
then  the  mighty  striker  was  off  to  other  tasks 
till  the  day  when  he  was  not  for  God  took  him. 
It  will  be  many  a  day  before  Scotland  shall  see 
his  peer;  but  she  must  feel  down  deep  in  her 
soul  that  it  was  good  for  her  that  he  lived.  She 
has  had  great  clerics  and  has  done  them  honor ; 
but  we  somehow  feel  that  by-and  bye  the  bust 
of  “Norman  the  Second’’  which  the  Queen  has 
-enshrined  at  will  be  given  a  higher 

place  in  the  church  of  which  that  prince  of 
preachers  and  of  men,  was  at  once  the  pride  and 
«lso  the  terror.  Next  to  seeing  the  man  himself 
was  to  sit  at  tea  in  the  Deanery  of  Westminster 
and  hear  Principal  Tulloch,  Moderator  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  just  from  preaching  in  the 
Abbey,  talk  of  hie  friend  and  colleague,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  comrade  and  the  intelligence 
of  a  great  Presbyter'an.  This  book  reminds  one 
of  such  a  talk. 

English  Lands  Letters  and  Kings  ;  The  Later 
Georges  and  Victoria.  By  Donald  S.  Mitch¬ 
ell.  Charles  Scribner’s  ^ns.  11.50. 

The  fourth  of  a  series,  as  the  reader  readily 
sees,  and  so  close  to  our  times  that  we  know 
many  of  whom  the  author  speaks  so  trenchantly 
and  with  such  discriminating  touch.  It  is 
many  a  day  since  we  followed  our  dear  “Ik 
Marvel’’  through  “Reveries’’  and  the  “Dream 
Life’’  that  made  us  his  slaves,  and  made  him 
our  hero  forever;  but  we  confess  to  a  leaning 
toward  the  old  worship,  a  relapse  into  the  same 
delightful  servitude,  as  we  go  scampering  after 
him  through  the  “Lake  Country,’’  and  whither¬ 
soever  the  kings  of  lands  and  of  letters  lead  our 


companion  and  friend.  His  tread  is  bright  and 
free,  though  ever  with  a  definite  aim,  his  eye 
quick,  keen  and  far-seeing  for  all  the  years  that 
have  come  between,  and  his  touch  swift  and 
sure  as  one  who  knows  the  ground  and  walks 
among  men  and  books  as  amid  the  hills  and  dales 
of  his  own  country.  This  is  a  new  excursion 
through  the  realms  of  English  literature  with 
history  and  topography  thrown  in ;  just  such  a 
scheme  as  we  should  fancy  our  boyhood’s  ideal 
book-writer,  would  strike  out  for  himself  and 
hie  disciples.  Here  we  are,  at  the  end  of  what 
was  once  a  long  and  sometime  rather  tiring  road 
“from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,’’  and  we  find  our¬ 
selves  fresher  and  keener  for  more,  than  at  the 
start.  We  cherish  a  little  primer  of  English 
Literature  which  Stopford  Brooke  gave  us  years 
ago  as  a  souvenir  of  our  call  on  the  friend  of 
Frederick  Robertson  and  the  charming  preacher 
at  Bloomsbury  Chapel.  His  survey  of  England 
as  the  home  of  letters,  we  have  always  enjoyed 
for  its  freshness,  scope,  shadings  and  clearness 
of  outline.  With  Brooke,  one  gets  up  on  an 
Eiffel  tower  on  a  clear  day  and  sweeps  the  whole 
horizon  of  England  and  the  isles;  but  with 
Mitchell  you  take  a  series  of  runs  through  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  is  to-day  and  find  your  path  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  lines  that  have  made  it  worth  your 
while  to  tread  it  Ever  and  anon,  you  get  down 
upon  a  wayside  seat,  a  stone,  a  mound,  a  monu¬ 
ment,  a  mountain  side,  and  hear  the  chant  of 
some  singer,  the  sigh  of  some  unresting  soul, 
the  shout  of  a  hero;  see  the  glint  of  arms,  the 
sheen  of  a  royal  progress,  the  pageant  of  a  cor¬ 
onation  or  an  entombment,  a  living  England 
takes  you  in  hand.  So  the  young  folk  of  this 
day,  instead  of  wasting  time  over  impossible 
ideals  and  regrets  of  change,  can  take  the  hand 
of  this  good  guide  and  go  forth  to  come  back 
learned  and  yet  not  weary. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

In  The  Few  to  the  Pulpit,  Mr.  David  J. 
Brewer,  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  gives  some  valuable  practical  “Sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  Ministry  from  the  View  Point  of  a 
Layman.’’  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  Justice  Brewer’s  address  to  the  Divinity 
Students  of  Yale  University  last  spring,  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  has  appeared  in  this  more 
permanent  form.  The  distinguished  layman  be¬ 
gins  by  recognizing  the  great  change  in  the 
minister’s  position  from  the  old  days  when  hie 
word  was  accepted  as  law  in  the  community,  to 
the  present  time  when  “every  man  is  learning 
to  think  for  himself,  and  he  hears  no  command¬ 
ing  voice  save  that  which  comes  from  a  clearer 
brain  and  purer  heart’’ — a  tendency  which  does 
not  belittle  the  profession,  but  “bids  everyone 
entering  upon  the  sacred  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  enter  it  with  a  heart  aglow  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  and'with  that  intensity 
of  earnestness  and  devotion  which  compels  atten¬ 
tion, ’’  for  “The  pulpit  is  the  fulcrum  of  oppor 
tunity,  resting  upon  which  the  lever  of  individ¬ 
ual  brain  and  heart  may  still  move  the  world.’’ 
Some  of  the  practical  suggestions  are  that  ser¬ 
mons  should  be  spoken  not  read,  and  that  a  cler¬ 
gyman  should  “avoid  so  far  as  is  possible  any¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  dependency,  ’’such  as  accept¬ 
ing  railway  passes  or  special  discounts  or  dona 
tions,  which  gives  the  publics  chance  “to  regard 
the  clergy  as  not  equal  laborers  in  the  great  field 
of  the  world,  fairly  earning  all  that  is  promised 
for  their  services,  and  entitled  to  receive  as  any 
other  laborers  a  just  quid  pro  quo."  The  little 
volume  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
pulpit  and  will  be  suggestive,  inspiring  reading 
for  all  young  men  preparing  for  this  self  deny¬ 
ing  profession.  We  can  only  wish  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  done  their  part  better,  and  that  the 
book  had  not  been  so  carelessly  put  together. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  25 
cents. ) 

The  Japanese  have  won  for  themselves  such  a 


place  among  the  nations  in  their  late  war  with 
China  that  we  can  no  longer  scoff  at  them  as 
poor  Orientals,  whose  customs  are  interesting 
to  the  curious  traveller,  but  not  to  the  world  in 
general.  Now  they  have  a  right  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  among  the  civilized  nations  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  something  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  their  history,  therefore  The  Story  of 
Japan,  by  R.  Van  Bergen,  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  school  libraries.  It  has  been 
written  as  a  supplementary  reader  to  give  chil¬ 
dren  a  correct  idea,  not  only  of  the  people,  but 
of  the  impulses  which  have  led  to  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  last  few  years.  The  opening 
chapter  tells  the  story  of  Jimmu,  the  first  Em¬ 
peror  of  Japan,  and  a  thread  of  historical  narra¬ 
tive  runs  through  the  book,  enlivened  by  many 
incidents  and  stories.  A  full  account  is  given 
of  the  various  efforts  to  attempt  trade  with 
Japan  and  of  the  way  Perry  secured  a  treaty  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  charmingly  illustrated, 
has  a  good  map,  and  a  full  index,  and  is  sure 
to  interest  the  young  readers.  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  II. ) 

Natural  Elementary  Geography,  by  Jacques 
W.  Red  way,  is  the  latest  geography  published, 
and  following.the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen,  and  revised  and  corrected  by 
a  number  of  well-known  teachers,  it  embodies 
the  beet  methods  of  modern  teaching  as  applied 
to  this  science.  It  is  intended  as  a  first  text¬ 
book  and  covers  a  two  years’  course.  The  open¬ 
ing  lessons  are  of  the  simplest,  the  school-room 
being  used  as  a  centre  from  which  to  observe 
and  fix  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  to  make 
a  journey  Eastward  to  the  sea,  and  from  there 
across  the  ocean  to  another  Continent.  Thus, 
by  judicious  questions,  the  child  is  led  to  gain 
for  himself  a  practical  idea  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  erlobe  and  gradually  the  map  is  introduced 
to  represent  them,  and  he  is  led  from  one  easy 
stage  to  another,  until  he  learns  the  names 
of  countries,  and  their  location  and  physical 
characteristics.  There  are  many  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  scenery  and  the  people,  with 
graphic  maps  both  physical  and  political,  show¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  population  and  various 
natural  products.  Some  of  the  old  arbitrary 
divisions  are  replaced  by  racial  lines  and  cli¬ 
matic  divisions.  In  the  outlines  for  oral  and 
written  work,  topics  are  suggested  for  independ¬ 
ent  study  and  research,  and  the  child  who  goes 
thoroughly  over  the  course  outlined  here  cannot 
fail  to  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  world  he 
inhabits.  (American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cinicnnati.  60  cents. ) 

The  twenty-one  short  stories  collected  under 
the  title  of  Many  Cargoes,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs, 
are  real  sailor’s  yarns  with  a  smack  of  the  salt 
water  that  is  truly  refreshing  on  a  hot  day.  The 
author  is  said  to  be  an  employe  in  the  New  York 
Post  Office,  but  he  must  have  had  experience  of 
sea  life  to  be  so  familiar  with  the  language  and 
the  ways  of  sailors.  He  also  has  consideration 
for  the  land-lubber  and  does  not  make  the  tales 
too  technical  for  their  comprehension.  The  way 
a  skipper  is  outwitted  and  made  by  his  crew,  an 
unwilling  convert  to  the  Salvation  Army  in 
“Low  Water,’’  is  very  amusing,  as  is  also  the 
unexpected  results  of  the  Captain’s  supernatural 
warnings  set  forth  “In  Mid-Atlantic.  ’’  The  green 
cover  with  its  jolly  tar  and  hie  black  cat  is  in 
keeping  with  the  stories,  whi;h  are  of  the  kind 
to  pick  up  for  a  pleasant  half  hour  when  one  is 
weary.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  New 
York. ) 


There  has  been  such  a  demand  for  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell’s  new  novel,  Hugh  Wynne,  that  the 
advance  orders  have  already  exhausted  the  first 
edition.  “The  Century  Company’’  immediately 
began  the  preparation  of  a  second  and  larger 
edition,  but  the  necessary  delay  in  preparation 
will  postpone  the  issue  from  the  date  previously 
announced,  September  24th,  to  October  8th. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  fine  portraits  of  famous  people  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine  during  the 
twenty  seven  years  of  its  existence  are  familiar 
to  all,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  call  for 
individual  proofs  for  framing.  Now  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  issued  The  Century  Gallery  of  One 
Hundred  Portraits,  in  which  they  have  collected 
what  they  consider  the  beet  of  them  all,  and 
in  looking  them  over  we  can  but  feel  that  they 
have  chosen  well.  Many  are  reproductions  of 
famous  and  well  known  portraits,  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,.  Moliere  and  Madame  de 
Staal,  distinguished  musicians  from  Mozart  to 
Paderewski,  painters,  poets,  philosophers;  and 
others  are  from  photographs  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  time.  In  how  many  homes  do 
we  find  the  inspiring  faces  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
Ralph  Waldo  Rmerson,  Cdward  Everett  Hale 
and  the  popular  authors  of  the  day  which  have 
been  cut  from  the  magazine,  framed  and  saved 
as  treasures,  and  now  these  larger  and  finer  repro¬ 
ductions  beautifully  printed  by  the  De  Vinne 
Press,  on  large  cards  with  broad  margins,  are 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  Portfolio  is  only  offered  to  subscribers 
of  the  magazine,  but  later  it  will  be  offered  to 
the  general  public  by  The  Century  Company  for 
17,50,  the  complete  set. 

The  Calendar,  published  by  the  Federation  of 
Churches  and  Christian  Workers  in  New  York 
City,  promises  to  be  of  great  value  lo  the  die 
trict  for  which  it  is  prepared.  Auxiliary  “A,” 
which  covers  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Assembly  Districts.  Our  readers  already  know 
what  careful  work  has  been  done  by  this  Feder¬ 
ation  in  canvassing  the  region  west  of  Eighth 
avenue,  between  Forty  second  and  Fifty- ninth 
streets,  and  this  Calendar  intended  foi  distri 
bution  through  the  various  pastors  gives  a  list 
of  all  the  churches  with  the  names  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  and  the  hours  of  services.  It  also  gives  a 
list  of  day  and  evening  schools,  of  public  baths, 
libraries,  and  city  institutions  and  of  banks, 
and  reprints  the  important  sections  of  the  City 
Sanitary  Code.  It  is  hoped  that  each  family 
in  the  district  will  receive  one,  and  be  visited 
by  some  pastor,  every  block  in  the  district 
having  been  assigned  to  some  church  as  a  per¬ 
manent  special  parish.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
to  reach  the  non-church  going  community,  and 
to  bring  individuals  and  families  into  the  folds 
to  which  they  belong.  The  Calendar  itself 
begins  with  the  present  month  and  rune  through 
December,  1898.  It  is  mounted  on  a  large  card 
with  a  portrait  of  Washington  and  pictures  of 
old  New  York,  and  is  attractive  as  well  as  con¬ 
venient. 

J,  Parmly  Paret  writes  an  interesting  article 
for  Harper's  Round  Table,  called  “Forty  Miles 
Underground,”  describing  our  aqueducts,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  York 
consume  two  hundred  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  each  day  at  an  average  cost  to  each  con¬ 
sumer  of  less  than  one  cent  for  two  hundred 
gallons. 

The  Heart  of  Old  Hickory,  and  six  other 
stories  of  Tennessee,  by  Will  Allen  Dromgoole, 
have  just  come  from  the  press  of  Estes  and 
Lauriat. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Toyland;  Edith  King  Hall.  12.00. - Eng¬ 

lish  Lands.  Letters  and  Kings.  The  Later  Georges 

to  Victoria;  Donald  G.  Mitchell.  *1.50. - With 

Moore  at  Corunna;  G  A.  Henty.  11.50. - Selected 

Poems  by  George  Meredith.  #1.75. 

The  Century  Company.  New  York:  The  Scholar 
and  the  State  and  Other  Orations  and  Addres.ses; 

Henry  Codman  Potter,  D.D..  LL  D.  #2.00. - A 

New  Baby  World.  Stories,  Rhymes  and  Pictures 

for  Little  People;  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  #1.50 - 

Master  Skylark.  A  Story  of  Shakespere’s  Time; 

John  Bennett.  #1.50. - The  Last  Three  Soldiers; 

William  Henry  SBelton.  #1.50. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York:  Three  (^er- 
ettas  by  Henry  C.  Banner.  Music  by  Oscar  Weil, 
with  illustrations  by  C.  D.  Weldon  and  C.  J.  Tay¬ 
lor.  #2.50. - My  Studio  Neighbors:  William  Ham¬ 
ilton  Gibson.  #2.50. - White  Man’s  Africa;  Poult- 

ney  Bigelow.  Illustrated  by  Caton  Woodville.  #2.50. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  A  Politi¬ 
cal  Prince  of  New  York  State  and  City;  Adele  M. 

Fielde.  75  cents. - Christianity  and  Idealism. 

The  Christian  Ideal  of  Life  in  its  Relations  to  the 
Greek  and  Jewish  Ideals  and  to  Modern  Philosophy; 
John  Watson,  LL.D.  #1.75. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston:  The 
Young  .Mountaineers.  Short  Stories;  Charles  Eg¬ 
bert  Craddock.  #150. - Gleanings  in  Buddha- 

Fields.  Studies  of  Hand  and  Soul  in  the  Far  East; 
Lafcadio  Hearn.  #1.25. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company,  New  York: 
Selections  from  L’Hommond's  Viri  Romm  and  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos.  Edited  by  John  I.  Buchanan.  60 
cents. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 


delphia;  The  Isle  that  is  Called  Patmos;  William 
Edgar  Gill.  #1.50. 

The  Bulletin  PBESS,Norwich,Conn  :  Bas’  Theres. 
A  Narrative.  Drama  of  Tirol;  Jean  Porter  Rudd. 

The  Editor  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati: 
Dr.  Marks,  Socialist;  Marion  Couthouy  Smith.  #1.00. 

Presbyterian  H  istorical  Society,  Robert  Baur 
and  Son,  Printer,  Wilkesbarie,  Pa.:  History  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Luzerne,  State  of  Pennsylvania:  Rev. 
•T.  Osmond. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  Septeinber :  Political  Science  Quarterly;  North¬ 
west  Magazine;  West  End  Church  Review;  Help¬ 
ful  Thoughts;  The  Mbsionary;  Architecture  and 
Building;  Literary  Digest;  Brick  Church  Life. 

For  October:  Home  Mission  Monthly:  Missionary 
Review;  The  Pilgrim  Teacher:  Pall  Mall  Magazine; 
Harper’s:  Atlantic:  Scribner’s;  Augsburg  Sunday 
School  Teacher;  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Woman’s 
Home  Companion. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
Year  1895-’96. 

Annual  Announcement  of  New  York  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  aiid  Hospital  for  Women,  1897-  98. 


A  PARABLE. 

My  heart  went  out  one  day  in  search  of  lov„ 
and  wandering  along  life’s  highway,  came  upon 
a  dwelling.  It  was  commodious  and  beautiful, 
but  seemed  as  though  it  had  hardly  left  the 
builder’s  hands.  It  was  a  house  called  “Inten¬ 
tion,”  and  in  answer  to  repeated  knocking  all 
kinds  of  Wishes  came  crowding  to  the  door  and 
told  me  that  Love  dwelt  not  there. 

I  wandered  farther  on  and  found  a  building 
grand  and  massive — it  was  the  home  of  Effort ; 
and,  as  I  entered,  I  could  hear  the  sound  of 
hammers  and  the  ring  of  chisels,  while  from  the 
hands  of  numberless  and  tireless  workers  there 
were  coming  forms  of  graceful  symmetry  and 
peerless  beauty.  But  they  were  forms  of  marble, 
cold  and  dead.  Love  dwelt  not  there. 

I  turned  away  in  sadness  and  in  despair  was 
going  to  my  empty  home,  when  I  was  startled 
by  a  sob,  and  turning,  saw  Penitence  in  robe  of 
sorrow  and  between  her  tears  she  told  me  she 
was  going  to  the  Cross.  I  joined  her.  The  road 
was  very  rough.  The  stones  were  sharp  and 
cut  our  feet.  It  was  a  way  of  blood  and  tears. 
But  over  the  hills  a  wondrous  light  was  stream¬ 
ing.  And  as  we  turned  the  corner,  the  corner 
of  Despair,  behold  a  Cross  and  One  upon  it 
like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  Faith  was  clinging 
to  those  nail-pierced  feet.  Hope,  with  shaded 
eyes,  was  looking  towards  the  light  that  bathed 
the  sacred  Head.  Peace  sat  gazing  at  the  face 
divine. 

1  looked,  and  as  I  looked,  I  seemed  to  see 
the  world  upon  that  cross;  1  saw  myself  upon 
that  cross;  I  saw  the  Son  of  God  upon  that 
cross.  My  eyes  fast  filled  with  tears.  Love 
touched  me  with  her  hand  of  light  and  whis¬ 
pered :  “I,  Love,  dwell  ever  at  the  Cross.” 
Upon  my  soul  there  shone  a  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land.  The  bells  of  Time  seemed 
ringing  mellow  chimes.  The  air  seemed  stirred 
by  angel  wings,  and  to  my  inner  ear  there  came 
soft  strains  of  heaven’s  music:  Every  one  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God. 

William  A.  Frebmantle. 

The  City  Vigilance  League  of  New  York, 
through  its  Executive  Committee,  appeals  to  its 
many  friends  for  financial  support.  The  League 
is  now  in  need  of  funds  to  prosecute  th**  work 
requiring  immediate  attention.  The  income 
from  its  permanent  funds  is  not  sufl9cient  to  pay 
current  expenses,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
work.  The  headquarters  of  the  League  in  the 
United  Charities  Building,  Fourth  avenue  and 
Twenty  second  street,  are  open  all  the  year  round 
and  are  being  resorted  to  by  many  cisizens  who 
seek  and  obtain  its  assistance  in  securing  to 
them  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  League 
has  to  a  large  extent  aided  the  authorities  in 
making  our  city  life  better,  cleaner  and  purer, 
and  deserves  the  support  for  which  it  asks. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  William  M. 
Kingsley,  Treasurer,  Nos.  41  and  43  Wall  street. 
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LINFS  ON  SEEING  A  YOUMO  GIRL 
DRESSED  FOR  HER  BRIDAL. 

One  of  our  readers  sends  the  following  lines^ 
with  a  request  for  their  publication,  saying  that 
I  they  have  lived  in  her  memory  from  hearing 
them  repeated  since  she  was  a  girl,  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  but  she  has  never  seen  them  in  print. 
She  hopes  some  one  will  claim  the  motherhood 
of  these  quaint  but  sweet  lines  or  tell  us  from, 
whence  they  came : 

She  stands  before  the  mirror.  In  her  old  accustomed 
place. 

Yet  something  unfamiliar  is  on  her  lovely  face: 

She  wears  a  wreath,  a  snow-white  wreath,  which  yet 
she  never  wore; 

It  gives  a  paleness  to  her  cheek,  unknown  to  it  before. 

The  maiden  goetb  to  the  grove,  and  of  the  flowers  be¬ 
neath 

She  takes  the  lily  and  the  rose,  to  bind  her  simple  wreath- 
But  of  one  flower  she  gathers  not— though  sweet  its 
blossoms  be; 

Only  the  bride  hath  leave  to  wear  buds  from  the  orang» 
tree. 

Once,  only  once,  that  wreath  is  worn;  once  only  may  she 
wear 

The  pale  white  wreath  of  orange  flowers  amid  her  shin¬ 
ing  hair. 

They  wear  upon  their  soft  wan  bloom  the  shade  of  com¬ 
ing  years. 

The  silent  presence  is  around  of  human  hopes  and  fears.. 

Aye,  let  her  sad  and  thoughtful  gaze  upon  her  mirror 
dwell. 

For  in  that  long  and  tender  look  she  taketh  her  farewelh 
Of  all  her  youth's  unconsciousness,  of  all  her  lighter 
cares. 

And  for  a  deeper,  sadder  lot,  a  woman’s  life,  prepares. 

She  leaves  her  own  accustomed  place,  the  hearts  that 
were  her  own — 

The  love  to  which  she  trusts  herself  is  yet  a  thing  un¬ 
known: 

Though  at  one  name  her  cheek  turn  red,  though  sweet, 
it  be  to  hear. 

Yet  for  that  name  she  must  resign  so  much  that  has 
been  dear. 

It  is  an  anxious  happiness;  it  is  a  fearful  thing, — 

When  first  thb  maiden’s  small  white  hand  puts  on  the 
golden  ring. 

She  passes  from  her  father’s  halls  into  another's  care. 
And  who  may  say  what  troubled  hours,  what  sorrows, 
wait  her  there. 

Aye,  love  and  life  are  mysteries,  both  blessing  and  both 
blest; 

And  yet  how  much  they  teach  the  heart  of  trial  and  un¬ 
rest. 

Sweet  maiden,  while  such  troub'ed  thoughts  mid  bridal 
fancies  sweep, 

Well  may’st  thou  pensive  watch  thy  glass,  and  turn 
aside  to  weep. 


HOW  WE  KNOW  OOD. 

Many  people  say  they  know  God  in  nature. 
They  see  Him  in  the  lofty  trees,  or  in  the  beauty 
of  the  fiowere.  Others  find  God  in  His  Word. 
Every  gracious  invitation  is  His  voice  of  love, 
and  in  the  thunders  of  His  law,  they  feel  His 
majesty. 

But  we  believe  there  is  another  and  more 
certain  way  by  which  we  may  know  God.  There- 
come  times  in  most  of  our  lives  when  nothing 
but  God  will  do.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  times- 
of  great  affliction  or  trouble;  but  times  whem 
as  it  were  the  scales  fall  from  our  eyes;  when- 
these  things  that  we  see,  handle,  and  love  so- 
well,  look  to  us  as  they  really  are,  only  transi¬ 
tory,  constantly  passing  away,  and  we  say  as- 
did  Solomon,  “Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  ” 

Then  our  hearts  cry  out  for  the  Living  God, 
we  want  our  feet  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  God 
hears  our  cry  and  comes  so  close  that  a  great, 
awe  and  hush  falls  upon  us.  It  is  Immanuel, 
God  with  us,  and  we  think  of  Abraham,  when 
God  talked  with  him  beside  the  tent  door.  And 
for  a  short  time,  at  least,  we  live  the  life  eter¬ 
nal.  Nothing  in  such  hours  could  shake  our 
faith  in  a  living  personal  God. 

But  alas,  we  come  down  from  the  Mount  and 
are  soon  absorbed  again  in  the  busy  cares  and 
pleasures  of  this  life.  Yet  the  memory  of  such 
hours  abides  with  us,  and  are  a  safeguard  in 
times  of  doubt  or  temptation.  And  so  we  be¬ 
lieve  God  in  this  way  gives  to  His  children  the 
truest  revelation  of  Himself. 

“If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words ^ 
and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  wilfc 
come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.”’ 

S.  Y.  N. 
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HIMSTEKIAL  EDUCATION  AND  POPULAR 
EFFECT1TENE8S. 

-Addreaa  at  the  opening  of  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  New  Tork,  September  S3,  by  the  Ber.  Prof. 
MaiTln  B.  Vincent,  D.O- 

In  casting  about  for  a  subject,  I  have  not  for- 
i;otten  that  my  colleagues,  on  similar  occasions, 
have  usually  selected  themes  related  to  their 
oeveral  departments  of  instruction.  It  would 
have  been  easier  for  me  to  follow  their  example ; 
but  1  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  a  purely 
scholastic  discussion  would  ill  suit  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  this  new  era  in  the  history  of  our 
'-Seminary.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  have  any  formal 
-commission  to  introduce  this  new  order.  My 
connection  with  its  beginning  is  purely  acci- 
■dental,  and  my  allotted  task  only  that  which 
-habitually  attaches  to  the  opening  of  each  new 
Seminary-year.  But  the  special  occasion  lies 
directly  in  my  way,  and  to  ignore  it,  even  if  I 
were  so  disposed,  would  argue  insensibility  or 
discourtesy. 

The  accident  of  my  position  places  me  between 
'the  troublous  period  through  which  the  calm 
wisdom,  firmness,  courage,  and  Christian  temper 
•of  my  dear  and  honored  friend  and  colleague. 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings  have  so  successfully 
piloted  us,  and  the  future  into  which  we  are 
passing  to  day.  The  chronicle  of  that  future  is 
unwritten.  On  its  first  page  one  line  only  is  in¬ 
scribed— the  name  of  our  new  President,  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall.  Surely  I  shall  not  transcend  my 
proper  limits,  if,  with  sincere  esteem,  with  solid 
confidence,  with  large  hope,  in  the  name  of  this 
Faculty  and  of  this  body  of  students,  I  welcome 
him,  alike  to  the  Presidency  of  Union  Seminary 
and  to  the  chair  just  vacated  by  its  veteran 
friend— our  venerable  and  greatly  beloved  Dr. 
Prentiss. 

And  I  may  farther  say  that  we  enter  upon  this 
new  cycle  in  a  spirit  of  peace.  If  we  were  in 
our  prayers  to-day  to  prefer  but  a  single  peti¬ 
tion,  it  would  formulate  itself  in  those  well- 
known  words,  “The  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.”  The  days  of  strife  are  over.  The 
war  clouds  lie  banked  low  down  on  the  distant 
horizon.  We  face  conditions  which  commit  us 
to  larger,  better,  sweeter  work  than  that  of  con¬ 
troversy.  The  ideal  which  confronts  our  forward 
look,  is  one,  yet  two  fold— Catholic  Unity  and 
Practical  Christianity.  God  help  us,  forgetting 
-the  things  which  are  behind,  and  stretching  for¬ 
ward  to  those  which  are  before,  to  press  towards 
the  mark  unto  the  prize  of  our  upward  calling 
which  is  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Neither  is  it  my  function  to  prophesy,  which 
is  always  hazardous,  nor  to  restate  the  principles, 
already  clearly  defined,  for  which  Union  Semi¬ 
nary  stands  and  will  continue  to  stand.  It  is 
enough  that  we  are  committed  to  the  purpose  of 
training  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  on  the 
-moet  advanced  lines  of  Biblical  and  Theological 
science,  workmen  who  shall  rightly  divide  the 
word  of  truth — teachers  and  not  pedants  or  pul¬ 
pit  demagogues.  We  honor  and  exalt  scholar¬ 
ship,  but  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end — a  means 
to  the  practical,  saving,  edifying  result  of  a  con¬ 
secrated  ministry. 

It  is  on  the  line  of  this  purpose  that  I  find  my 
theme  for  to-day.  I  shall  speak  of  Ministerial 
Education  as  Related  to  Popular  Effectiveness. 
My  proposition  is,  that  A  Liberally  Educated 
Ministry  is  Required  for  Popular  Effectiveness  I 
in  its  True  and  Legitimate  Sense;  and  that  in 
All  Departments  of  Ministerial  Work. 

It  would  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  superfiuous 
to  discuss  this  proposition  in  such  a  presence, 
and  in  an  institution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  always,  nominally  at  least,  has  stood  for 
an  educated  ministry.  But  you  will  observe 
that  I  am  not  specially  concerned  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
ministerial  education,  but  with  one  of  its  par¬ 


ticular  relations — its  relation  to  popular  effective¬ 
ness.  That  relation  is  not  generally  admitted, 
is  often  denied,  and  is  far  from  being  clearly 
understood.  Within  the  churches  themselves, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  among  people  who 
may  fairly  be  called  intelligent,  there  is  often 
raised  a  direct  issue  between  the  scholarly  and 
the  popular,  involving  the  assumption  that  the 
scholarly  minister  is  measurably  disqualified  by 
his  scholarship  from  being  a  popular  force,  and 
that  popular  effectiveness  nut  only  does  not 
demand  thorough  and  liberal  education,  but  is 
more  likely  to  be  attained  without  it.  This 
issue  now  and  then  shows  its  head  in  this  and 
other  seminaries.  It  is  an  issue  which  grows 
out  of  a  false  conception  of  both  ministerial  edu¬ 
cation  and  popular  power.  It  is  radically  falla¬ 
cious,  and  no  Theological  school  is  justified  in 
tolerating  it  for  an  instant.  I  say  this  in  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  scholarly  minis¬ 
ters  are  not  effective  preachers,  and  that  some 
popular  preachers  are  very  poor  scholars. 

In  speaking  of  ministerial  education,  I  take 
for  granted  the  spiritual  training  and  qualifica¬ 
tion.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  ministerial 
education  which  does  not  contemplate  these, 
and  is  not  founded  upon  these,  has  any  right  to 
the  name.  But  upon  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
I  do  not  enter.  By  ministerial  education,  I 
mean  education  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
word  education  is  understood  of  the  highest  and 
most  thorough  preliminary  discipline  for  tbe 
other  learned  professions.  Scholarship,  while  it 
does  not  exhaust  this  ideal,  nevertheless  forms 
one  of  its  most  important  factors.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  conception  of  scholar 
ship,  in  the  average  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
is,  in  this  country  at  least,  very  far  from  being 
well  rounded,  symmetrical,  or,  in  any  sense, 
complete  It  is  far  too  vague  and  superficial. 

I  certainly  have  no  intention  of  attempting  here 
an  exhaustive  definition  of  scholarship,  but  I 
may  note  a  few  of  its  characteristics.  Scholar¬ 
ship  is  far  more  and  quite  other  than  technical 
acquaintance  with  the  dead  languages  and  with 
the  elements  of  science  and  philosophy.  It  is 
more  than  knowledge.  It  is  more  than  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  many  books.  It  is  the  apprehension 
and  assimilation  of  the  life  and  fibre  that  are 
in  books.  It  is  essentially  living,  and  draws  in 
the  elements  of  life,  not  only  from  books  but 
from  every  form  of  life.  It  is  the  mastery  not 
only  of  books,  but  of  the  sources  and  materials 
from  which  books  are  made.  It  is  rising  to  the 
plane  of  the  thought  of  great  and  creative 
minds.  It  is  penetration  of  the  reserve  which 
marks  great  thinkers,  down  to  the  point  where 
their  spiritual  and  intellectual  personalities 
fuse.  It  cannot  compass  all  knowledge,  but  it 
can  and  must  apprehend  the  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences.  It  is  the  grasp  of  thought  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  formula.  It  is  the  trained  power 
to  use  the  mind.  It  is  the  ability  to  strip  a 
thought  or  a  rational  process  of  its  parasitic 
accretions,  and  to  conceive  it  and  state  it  as  it 
is.  It  is  not  special  technical  training  alone. 
It  grasps  the  relations  of  the  specialty,  and 
makes  its  sharply-cut  facets  iridescent  with  the 
lieht  reflected  from  other  realms  of  truth.  Such, 
in  part,  is  real  scholarship,  at  the  point  where  it 
runs  into  culture,  which  is  greater  and  richer 
than  itself.  To  attain  to  this  ideal  requires  a 
long  and  a  severe  process.  No  one  ever  leaped 
into  it. 

But  a  true  scholarly  result  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
attained  without  the  training  of  competent  mas¬ 
ters.  Every  one  honors  the  men  who,  according 
to  the  current,  but  not  wholly  truthful  phrase, 
have  educated  themselves.  But  the  results  of 
this  solitary  process,  however  striking,  com¬ 
monly  lack  the  finest  quality.  Even  for  mere 
acquisition  one  needs  the  guidance  of  a  master. 
Any  one  can  dump  so  many  tons  of  lading  into 
a  ship,  and  freight  it  down  to  the  water's  edge ; 
but  the  first  heavy  sea  will  prove  how  much 


better  it  would  have  been  to  employ  the  steve¬ 
dore.  In  solitary  study  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
both  time  and  labor.  How  to  study  is  some¬ 
thing  which  has  to  be  learned  no  less  than  the 
subjects  of  study.  The  novice  in  study  does  not 
know  what  to  reject ;  and,  in  his  fear  of  rejecting 
something  valuable,  and  hie  ignorance  of  what 
alone  is  valuable,  piles  up  quantities  of  useless 
lumber.  The  work  of  such  students  never  loses 
a  certain  quality  of  crudeness,  and  often  makes 
the  impression  of  tentativenees.  Philologists, 
for  example,  know  pretty  well  how  to  estimate 
the  work  of  such  self  taught  linguists  as  Elihu 
Burritt  and  George  Borrow. 

Scholarship  must  be  accurate.  There  are  those 
who  affect  to  despise  accuracy  as  indicating 
pettiness  of  mind ;  but  accuracy  and  pettiness 
are  by  no  means  correlative.  Ruskin  truthfully 
says  that  the  entire  difference  between  education 
and  non  education  (as  regards  the  merely  in¬ 
tellectual  part  of  it)  consists  in  this  accuracy. 

A  well  educated  gentleman,  he  continues,  may 
not  know  many  languages,  may  not  be  able  to 
speak  any  but  his  own,  may  have  read  very  few 
books;  but  whatever  language  he  knows  he 
knows  precisely ;  whatever  word  be  pronounces, 
he  pronounces  rightly;  above  all,  he  is  learned 
in  the  peerage  of  words ;  knows  the  words  of 
true  descent  and  ancient  blood  at  a  glance  from 
words  of  modern  canaille;  remembers  all  their 
ancestry,  their  intermarriages,  distant  relation¬ 
ships,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  admit¬ 
ted  and  the  offices  they  held  among  the  national 
noblesse  of  words  at  any  time  and  in  any  country. 

I  have  drawn  these  illustrations  from  the  region 
of  language,  which,  in  my  belief,  though  many 
will  differ  from  me,  is  the  foundation  of  all 
higher  education  ;  but  any  other  department  of 
study  will  furnish  equally  good  ones.  Half  the 
confusion  which  attaches  to  religious  contro¬ 
versy  and  to  litigation  grows  out  of  inaccurate 
statement.  In  preaching,  inaccuracy  is  inex¬ 
cusable,  as  it  is  painfully  common.  Ambiguity 
belongs  to  the  pagan  seer — to  the  utterances  of 
Delphi  and  Dodona,  not  to  him  who  assumes  to 
expound  the  oracles  of  God.  The  number  and 
the  mischievousness  of  the  ideas  which  have 
become  lodged  in  popular  thought  simply  from 
this  one  cause,  is  appalling.  It  was  a  very  high 
Authority  who  said,  “By  thy  words  sbalt  thou 
be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be 
condemned.  ” 

But  we  are  to  that  scholarship  must  be 
broad,  and  not  merely  accurate.  That  is  strictly 
true,  provided  that  accuracy  be  not  sacrificed  to 
breadth.  To  know  one  thing  well  compels  the 
knowledge  of  more  than  one  thing.  No  fact  or 
truth  lives  or  can  live  unto  itself.  It  is  mor¬ 
ticed  into  other  facts  and  truths.  But  I  repeat 
that  breadth,  whether  of  knowledge  or  of  treat¬ 
ment,  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  accuracy, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be.  This  is  worth 
emphasizing  because  one  hears  nowadays  a  good 
deal  of  windy  talk  about  breadth  and  compre¬ 
hensiveness  and  wide  generalization,  to  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  detail.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
time  over  the  details  of  history.  We  can  get 
those  up  when  the  occasion  may  arise  from 
standard  works,  or  from  encyclopaedias.  The 
philosophy  of  history  is  the  thing.  These  petty 
matters  of  etymology  and  syntax,  of  the  force  of 
moods  and  tenses  and  the  like,  are  contemptible. 
We  want  to  deal  with  the  broad  principles  of 
criticism.  Let  us  take  comprehensive  views. 
Let  us  study  and  treat  truth  broadly.  Let  us 
ride  on  widespread  pinions  and -sweep  vast  fields 
of  thought.  There  is  no  greater  temptation  to 
the  average  student  and  to  the  nascent  preacher, 
than  this  kind  of  high-flying.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  thinly-spread  knowledge,  a  little  ingenuity, 
and  a  fair  supply  of  big  words.  It  is  the  thing 
to  introduce  a  sermon  with  an  oracular  aphorism 
which  condenses  a  whole  library,  and  to  inter¬ 
ject,  at  judicious  intervals,  statements  which 
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•appear  to  imply  whole  phalanxes  of  ideas  behind 
them,  but  which  leave  the  hearer  in  tantalizing 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  preacher  means. 

Now  general izatiou  and  broad  treatment  are 
'fine  things,  provided  they  are  well  done,  but  the 
results  of  such  attempts  are  often  disappointing. 
The  descent  from  these  broad,  ethereal  fields  to 
firm  standing  ground  occasionally  involves  a 
prosaic  anti  climax.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
Irishman  who  had  experimented  disastrously 
with  a  new  fiying-machine,  and  who,  amid  the 
agonies  of  general  fracture,  was  overheard  to 
remark  that  it  was  very  aisy  to  fiy,  but  the 
trouble  was  to  light. 

Generalization  and  broad  treatment,  after  all, 
are  only  the  effective  massing  of  details.  You 
can  get  at  literature  only  by  the  way  of  the 
letters.  If  you  have  no  drops,  you  have  no 
-Niagara.  If  the  attraction  which  holds  the 
earth  to  the  sun  do  not  operate  upon  the  separate 
particles  of  the  earth’s  mass,  the  earth  will  go 
whirling  off  into  space  and  collision.  Good 
generalizing  is  impossible  without  accurate  de¬ 
tail.  If  your  detail  is  false  or  partial,  your  gen¬ 
eralization  will  be  a  fallacy  or  a  falsehood.  The 
congregation  may  sit  breathless  as  you  circle 
■above  their  heads  in  colossal  gyres,  and  may  say 
to  each  other  after  you  have  come  down,  that  is, 
supposing  that  you  get  down  entire,  “How 
magnificent!  What  a  range  of  thought!’’  The 
dozen  or  more  thinkers  in  the  assembly  will  say, 
“What  ineffable  trash!’’  The  old  violin  master 
said  to  his  pupil,  “Never,  until  you  have  mas¬ 
tered  every  conceivable  technical  difficulty, 
•dream  of  producing  the  slightest  musical  effect.  ’’ 
^fou  may  cover  half  an  acre  of  canvass  with 
“broad  effects,’’  but  it  will  be  the  merest  sign¬ 
painting  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  draw. 
Quite  as  interesting  in  their  way  as  the  finished 
works  of  the  great  painters  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  are  the  colldctions  of  their  preliminary 
sketches.  In  those  you  learn  what  went  to  the 
production  of  their  broad  effects.  You  can  win 
■applause,  no  doubt,  by  brilliant  spreading,  but 
I  have  sailed  over  more  than  one  broad  and 
fiashing  expanse  in  the  Southern  seas,  where  I 
-could  see  the  bottom  all  the  while.  You  can 
easily  conceal  faulty  detail.  A  living  artist 
says,  “I  would  undertake  to  paint  an  arm,  with 
every  muscle  out  of  its  place,  and  every  bone  of 
false  form  and  dislocated  articulation,  and  yet 
to  observe  certain  coarse  and  broad  resemblances 
of  true  outline,  which,  with  careful  shading, 
would  induce  deception  and  draw  down  the 
praise  and  delight  of  the  discerning  public.’’ 

It  is  at  this  point  that  true  scholarship  guards 
ms.  It  will  open  the  way  to  great  generaliza¬ 
tions  in  abundance,  but  it  will  compel  us  to 
Teach  them  by  the  way  of  accurate  detail.  I 
have  in  mind  a  series  of  discourses  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  divine,  on  one  of  the  most 
•difficult  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
massing  and  topical  handling  are  admirable, 
and  so  masterly  that  they  seem  easy ;  but  any 
scholar  will  detect  under  these  the  closely-knit 
fabric  of  critical  exegesis— word  by  word,  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence— so  that  no  stroke  is  at  ran¬ 
dom,  but  every  outline,  however  bold  and  free, 
is  firmly  drawn  from,  and  through,  and  to  the 
right  point. 

The  measure  of  ministerial  education  should, 
I  repeat,  be  the  same  as  that  which  goes  to 
make  one  most  accomplished  in  any  other 
sphere ;  and  really  the  demand  is  larger  than 
in  any  other  sphere,  because  the  relations  of  the 
Gospel-preacher’s  theme  are  more  numerous  and 
varied.  No  minister  can  afford  to  be  a  special¬ 
ist.  He  is  compelled  to  deal  with  the  relations 
•of  the  Gospel  to  a  multitude  of  subjects ;  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  mental  and  moral  and  social 
problems.  The  larger  his  knowledge,  the  more 
trained  dexterity  in  applying  it  he  has,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  more  his  knowledge  can  be  widened 
beyond  mere  technical  acquirement,  the  more 
happily  it  will  react  upon  technical  acquirement 


to  give  it  force  and  point  and  range  and  fiexi- 
bility.  The  ideal  of  m.nisterial  scholarship  is 
not  such  a  fragment  of  Hebrew  as  one  can  blast 
out  with  the  aid  of  Davidson  and  Gesenius;  not 
just  so  much  Greek  as  will  enable  him  to  hobble 
over  the  “burning  marl’’  of  Romans  or  Coloe- 
aians,  propped  up  by  Thayer  on  one  side  and 
by  the  Revised  Version  on  the  other,  with  an 
occasional  push  from  behind  by  Winer  or  Blass 
Not  that  modicum  of  Church  History  which  will 
prevent  his  assigning  the  Nicene  Council  to  the 
seventh  century,  or  placing  Hildebrand  and 
Boniface  VIII.  among  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
A  minister  need  not  be  a  Dorner,  nor  a  Sanday, 
nor  a  Harnack,  but  he  should  be  ashamed  of 
shallow  and  inaccurate  scholarship  in  his  own 
sphere.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  minister  does 
not  get  the  whole  of  his  education  in  the  Theo 
logical  Seminary.  The  best  part  of  it  he  ac¬ 
quires  afterwards.  But  the  facility  and  solidity 
of  his  subsequent  acquirement  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  mastery  of  method  which  he 
gains  in  his  preliminary  study.  Students  often 
think  that  what  they  neglect  or  slur  over  in  the 
lecture-room,  they  can  make  up  afterwards  by 
means  of  books.  Jt  is  a  mistake.  Many  a 
young  pastor,  having  furnished  himself  with  a 
choice  assortment  of  the  latest  commentaries, 
finds  out  that  he  has  an  apparatus  which  he 
cannot  handle.  A  good  commentary  presents 
the  essence  of  elaborate  critical  processes.  It 
proceeds  upon  matured  critical  methods,  and  it 
does  not  render  its  best  service  to  the  student 
who  is  ignorant  of  these,  and  who  depends 
merely  upon  its  naked  statements.  When  he 
appeals  to  half  a  dozen  of  these  critical  Anakim 
to  expound  for  him  his  next  Sunday’s  text,  he 
finds  himself  in  a  jungle.  He  hacks  and  hews 
and  disposes  of  one  commentator’s  exegesis,  only 
to  find  another  and  a  different  exegesis  thrust¬ 
ing  itself  across  his  track  and  twining  about  his 
legs;  until  every  new  interpreter  becomes  a 
terror,  and  be  cries  in  anguish  of  soul,  “O  that 
mine  enemy  had  not  written  a  book!’’ 

The  more  accurately  detailed  and  thoroughly 
digested  knowledge  a  student  can  add  to  hie 
mere  technical  training  the  richer  his  work  will 
be.  You  can  always  tell  when  a  man  has 
crammed  for  a  sermon,  or  has  padded  it  from 
hie  scrap-book  and  put  ail  he  knows  into  it; 
and  you  can  always  tell  when  a  man  is  preaching 
out  of  the  fulness  of  large  knowledge  and  ripened 
thought.  What  he  keeps  back,  often  impresses 
a?  much  as  what  he  utters.  A  sentence  here 
and  there  opens  glimpses  down  side  vistas  of  bis 
theme,  into  which  he  has  not  time  to  lead  you, 
but  which  you  are  instinctively  sure  that  that 
he  has  followed  to  the  end.  And  that  very  ac 
quaintance  with  all  the  remoter  bearings  of  his 
subject  and  with  all  those  regions  of  thought 
which  offer  their  incidental  contributions,  gets 
into  his  direct  treatment,  and  imparts  to  it  a 
volume  and  a  richness  and  a  suggestiveness 
which  you  feel,  though  you  cannot  analyse. 
The  side-lights  and  shadows,  the  touches  of 
detail,  a  telling  bit  of  exegesis  here,  a  trenchant 
historical  parallel  there,  a  sentence  which  cuts 
down  into  an  unsuspected  depth  of  suggestion, 
an  allusion  which  reveals  a  new  relation  of  the 
subject — all  these  make  the  bold  outlines  of  the 
discourse  quiver  with  light,  and  its  whole  at¬ 
mosphere  to  palpitate  as  with  golden  motes. 

I  can  only  allude  to  the  point  that  sound 
scholarship  will  always  assert  itself  by  its  em¬ 
phasis  upon  subjects  rather  than  upon  books, 
or  upon  books  mainly  as  related  to  the  study 
of  subjects.  It  is  a  natural  ambition  in  one  who 
occupies  the  place  of  a  public  teacher  to  appear 
well-read.  Hence  the  temptation  to  miscellane¬ 
ous  reading,  and  the  delusion  which  appeals  to 
so  many  young  ministers  that  they  must  keep 
abreast  with  all  the  new  books.  This  delusion, 
if  cherished,  inevitably  becomes  to  a  conscien¬ 
tious  man  a  nightmare  which  goes  well  nigh  to 
drive  him  mad.  He  had  better  dismiss  the  idea 
at  once.  In  any  event,  it  is  fatal  to  thorough 
study  and  to  healthful  mental  condition,  and 
the  thing  itself  is  impossible.  The  riches  of 
literature,  even  in  any  single  specialty,  bank¬ 
rupts  the  individual  student.  The  best  scholar 
must  be  ignorant  of  a  multitude  of  books. 

But  it  IS  now  time  that  I  pass  to  the  other 
factor  of  the  subject — Popular  Effectiveness. 

An  honest  effort  to  approximate  to  the  true 
ideal  of  ministerial  education  will  put  the 


preacher  on  the  line  of  true  popular  effective¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  go  to  make 
him  a  popular  preacher  in  the  popular  sense  of 
that  phrase.  It  will  rather  work  against  that 
result,  and  that  will  be  a  good  and  eminently 
desirable  thing. 

Popular  effectiveness  in  its  best  sense  is  that 
resultant  of  ministerial  culture  which  most 
healthfully  stimulates  the  thought,  and  through 
the  thought  the  feeling  of  masses  of  people, 
with  reference  to  the  great  themes  of  morals  and 
religion  ;  which  awakens  in  them  genuine  aspira¬ 
tions  for  truth  and  goodness,  and  moves  them  to 
seek  for  these  in  the  right  way.  This  ideal  is 
confronted  with  a  false  and  vicious  ideal,  which 
is  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  which 
works  to  lower  the  popular  conception  of  Gospel 
preaching,  tp  disparage  ministerial  culture,  and 
to  degrade  the  messenger  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
level  of  an  empiric  or  a  harlequin.  According 
to  this  ideal,  popular  effectiveness  consists  in 
drawing  and  entertaining  a  crowd  by  any  means, 
under  tne  guise  of  preaching.  Plain  words  are 
demanded  on  this  subject,  because  this  ideal  has 
already  possessed  not  a  few  candidates  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  appeals  to  vanity, 
and  to  a  vulgar  desire  for  notoriety.  It  encour¬ 
ages  contempt  for  laborious  and  conscientious 
study.  It  offers  a  premium  to  shallowness,  and 
holds  out  the  bait  of  a  cheap  and  easy  popularity. 

The  outcome  of  this  ideal  is  commonly  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  term  “sensationalism’’ ;  yet  that 
term  should  be  used  with  caution,  since  sensa¬ 
tionalism  is  not  essentially  evil  nor  illeeitimate. 
It  will  attach,  more  or  less,  to  the  preaching 
of  any  man  of  real  originality,  mental  {wwer 
and  spiritual  unction  who  possesses  the  gift  of 
eloquence.  It  need  not  be  owing  to  any  cheap 
devices,  or  to  any  pandering  to  vulgar  tastes, 
that  crowds  wait  on  his  ministrations.  The 
sermons  of  Peter  at  Pentecost,  and  of  Paul  at 
Antioch  created  lively  sensations.  Chrysostom, 
Savonarola,  Weslty,  Whitfield,  Bouidaloue, 
Boesuet,  Massillon,  Beecher,  were  sensational¬ 
ists.  They  could  not  help  it ;  but  the  sensation 
was  a  genuine  tribute  to  real  spiritual  power, 
and  to  the  eloquence  of  genius.  With  this  type 
of  sensationalism  I  am  not  concerned.  It  is 
legitimate.  I  speak  of  the  pinchbeck  imitation  ; 
the  sensationalism  of  which  the  chief  factor  is  a 
crowd,  entertained  either  with  pretty  platitudes 
or  with  coarse  humor  and  buffoonery,  I  speak 
of  the  preacher,  who,  in  order  to  ap^al  to  that 
crowd,  prostitutes  his  divine  commission,  and 
besmirches  the  robes  of  an  ambassador  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Now  it  requires  neither  piety,  learning,  nor 
genius,  to  attract  a  crowd.  A  trained  monkey 
or  a  dancing  bear  can  always  draw  one.  A 
crowded  house  is  no  sign  of  a  true  preacher  or 
of  a  great  preacher.  Only  advertise  that  you 
will  preach  next  Sunday  evening  on  the  speech 
of  Balaam’s  ass,  with  illustrations  by  the  mega¬ 
phone,  and  I  will  warrant  you  to  fill  Carnegie 
Hall. 

We  have  better  things  in  the  pulpit  of  this 
day,  thank  God.  There  is  a  goodly  host  of 
preachers  who  feel  the  dignity  of  their  profession 
and  the  solemn  significance  of  their  message,  to 
whom  it  never  occurs  to  sell  their  ministerial 
birthright  for  such  a  detestable  mess  of  pottage, 
and  some  of  them  preach  to  crowded  houses. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  pulpit  of 
this  day  is,  to  a  deplorable  extent,  pandering 
to  the  demand  for  a  bastard  sensationalism,  and 
not  only  the  pulpit,  but  the  lay- managers  of 
certain  church- plants  on  which  the  preacher  is 
expected  to  pay  the  annual  dividends.  These 
wink  at  anything  which  will  fill  pews.  Not  to 
draw  is  the  unpardonable  ministerial  sin.  Let 
the  minister  have  the  unction  of  St.  John,  the 
self  devotion  of  Paul,  the  learning  of  Erasmus, 
the  spiritual  fervor  of  Wesley,  the  missionary 
enthusiasm  of  Patteson — if  he  does  not  fill  the 
pews,  let  him  step  out.  A  friend  of  mine,  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  street  one  Sunday  evening,  overheard 
this  conversation  between  two  young  men.  One 
said,  “Where  shall  we  go  to  night  ?’’  The  other 
replied,  “Let’s  go  to  So  and  ^’s  church.  It’s 
the  next  best  thing  to  going  to  the  circus.’’ 
You  can  easily  get  any  number  of  points  on  this 
subject  by  reading  the  church-advertising-col- 
umn  in  the  Saturday  newspapers.  You  will 
note  particularly  how  often  it  is  assumed  that 
the  mere  announcement  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  is  not  a  sufficient  attraction.  Herr  B., 
the  distinguished  cornetist  will  perform.  The 
singing  will  be  led  by  Professor  X.,  assisted 
Madame  Q. .  the  favorite  soprano.  The  D  E  F  G 
Quartette  Club  will  be  present  and  sing.  It  is 
much  the  same  as  at  the  dedication  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  image.  The  people  are  bidden  to  fall 
down  and  worship,  what  time  they  hear  the 
sound  of  the  cornet,  fiute,  harp,  sackbut,  psal¬ 
tery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music.  Then 
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the  advertised  topics  of  sermoDs.  “Where  did 
Cain  get  his  wife?”  “The  Devil  in  politics. 
Is  he  a  Republican,  a  Democrat  or  a  Prohibi¬ 
tionist?”  “A  new  use  for  a  razor.”  “Mud 
slinging.”  “Lessons  from  the  hanging  of  a 
Texas  Negro.”  These  are  all  transcripts  from 
the  advertising  columns,  and  they  might  be 
multiplied  indednitely.  Or  take  the  treatment 
of  texts.  Exodus  iv.  4:  “Take  it  by  the  tail.” 
Two  of  the  divisions  were,  “Be  careful  of  de¬ 
tails”  ;  “Be  honest  in  retail.”  A  well-known 
clergyman  told  me  of  a  preacher  in  hie  own  city 
whose  discourse  turned  on  the  great  material 
progress  of  the  age,  especially  the  annihilation 
of  time  and  space  by  the  telephone  and  the  tele¬ 
graph,  and  who  actually  twisted  to  this  theme 
the  words  of  Paul  in  his  sublime  resurrection- 
chapter,  “In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.”  The  notices  afford  a  field  for  racy  com¬ 
ments  by  the  preacher.  Or  he  advertises  that 
he  will  “prelude”  on  certain  topics  of  the  hour. 
Texts  are  wrenched  from  their  connections,  and 
distorted  into  meanings  of  which  their  authors 
never  dreamed.  There  is  no  pretence  of  ex 
position.  The  text  is  merely  a  motto,  a  con¬ 
venient  hook  on  which  the  preacher  hangs  his 
own  conceit.  Such  monstrosities  of  exegesis  I 
Such  purple  patches  of  reportorial  rhetoric! 
Such  funny  anecdotes !  Such  straining  after  odd 
ways  of  putting  things!  Such  free  and  familiar 
and  well  nigh  blasphemous  handling  of  sacred 
names  and  things!  And  this  is  called  preach 
ing !  This  is  popular  effectiveness ! 

But  this  kind  of  thing  is  not  without  some¬ 
thing  to  say  in  its  own  defence.  It  is  urged, 
for  example,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  multitude  by  the  ordinary  legit¬ 
imate  means,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  permissi¬ 
ble  and  justifiable  to  use  any  means  of  bringing 
them  into  a  position  where  they  may  hear 
something  truly  Christian  and  edifying.  That 
is  simply  the  Jesuit  principle  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  It  is  a  false  and  dangerous 
principle.  It  is  the  employment  of  a  lie  in  the 
pretended  interest  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  baiting 
of  the  hook  with  indecency  and  coarse  vulgarity 
in  order  to  win  people  to  a  gospel  of  purity, 
decency,  and  dignity.  It  will  not  work.  No 
good  and  permanent  end  is  ever  attained  by  bad 
means,  except  as  God  makes  the  wrath  of  men 
to  praise  Him,  and  that  does  not  Justify  the 
wrath  of  men.  The  bad  means  used  to  arrest 
attention  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  hold 
attention.  People  who  come  to  a  circus  are  not 
going  to  be  put  off  with  a  serious  sermon. 
Gather  your  crowd  by  mountebank’s  tricks,  and 
then  try  to  appeal  to  it  with  the  solemn  truth 
of  God,  and  see  how  long  you  will  hold  your 
crowd. 

Then,  it  is  assumed  that,  in  order  to  lift  the 
lower  moral  strata  of  society,  the  Gospel  must 
be  let  down.  There  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  the  legitimate  simplification  and  tactful 
adaptation  of  the  truth  to  simple  and  ignorant 
minds,  and  the  lowering  of  the  essential  dignity 
and  majesty  of  the  Gospel  itself.  The  Gospel  is 
for  the  multitude ;  none  the  less  it  is  above  the 
multitude,  on  its  own  heavenly  level ;  and  its 
avowed  purpose  is  to  lift  the  multitude  to  its 
higher  plane.  Its  ideal  is  that  of  a  range  of  I 
thought  and  feeling  and  life  above  the  thought  I 
and  feeling  and  life  of  the  natural  man;  and 
for  this  it  must  persistently  stand  if  it  is  to 
save  and  regenerate.  Make  preaching  as  simple 
as  you  please.  That  need  not  make  it  common¬ 
place.  Make  it  vivid.  Make  it  attractive. 
Throw  the  truth  into  forms  which  the  humblest 
hearer  can  grasp.  But  let  it  always  be  seen  and 
felt  that  you  are  pulling  from  above.  Put  your¬ 
self  as  Christ’s  minister  at  the  service  of  the 
lowest.  Go  down  to  where  he  is.  Do  not  shirk 
sights  and  sounds  and  associations  repugnant  to 
your  finer  sense.  But  carry  your  higher  environ¬ 
ment  with  you.  Go  always  in  your  true  charac¬ 
ter  as  the  representative  of  a  higher  and  purer 
region.  Your  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  You 
^ain  nothing  by  aping  the  foreigner,  by  lower¬ 
ing  your  language,  your  ideas,  your  dress,  your 
bearing  to  the  level  of  the  foul  and  sordid. 

1  heard  a  woman  who  has  gained  much  and 
deserved  repute  for  her  work  among  the  lower 
classes,  relate  how,  in  a  visit  to  the  slums,  she 
and  her  companions  attired  themselves  as  much 
like  ragamuflBns  as  they  could.  I  do  not  ques 
tion  the  worthiness  of  the  motive,  but  I  do 
question  and  challenge  the  principle  assumed  in 
tne  act.  That  woman’s  large  experience  ought 
to  have  taught  her  that  such  a  course  can  have 
no  possible  effect  except  to  excite  amusement 
and  contempt  in  the  very  class  whom  it  was  in 
tended  to  reach.  They  see  through  it  at  once. 
They  regard  it  merely  as  a  good  natured  joke — a 
masquerade.  All  the  rags  that  an  educated  and 
refined  Christian  man  or  woman  can  put  on, 
will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  a 
higher  and  better  social  and  moral  environment. 

{Continued  on  page  t-f-) 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Congregational ist  is  highly  gratified  with 
the  large  response  made  to  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  treasury  of  the  American  Board  during 
August,  the  closing  month  of  the  Board’s  finan¬ 
cial  year.  Our  contemporary  says : 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  receipts  for  the 
month  were  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
Board,  nearly  doubling  the  amount  received 
last  year.  The  increase  was  in  both  regular 
donations  and  legacies.  More  significant  was 
the  result  because  of  the  large  numbers  who 
participated  in  the  effort.  The  rich  and  the 
poor,  with  their  dollars  and  their  pennies, 
united  to  help  the  Board  in  its  need.  The  let¬ 
ters  which  fiooded  the  treasurer’s  office  during 
the  last  days  of  August  were  remarkable  in  their 
expressions  of  affection  for  the  “dear  old  Board.” 
It  would  be  impossible  to  interpret  these  letters 
in  any  other  light  than  as  reflecting  sentiments 
of  loyalty  to  the  great  work  of  foreign  missions. 

So  scant  had  been  the  receipts  of  the  eleven 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  that  it  seemed  inevita¬ 
ble  that  a  debt  of  at  least  $100,000  must  be  in¬ 
curred.  The  receipts  for  August  were  $120,289.04 
as  against  $63,755.17  last  year.  For  the  twelve 
months  the  receipts  were  $590,094.38  as  against 
$587,708.77  for  the  previous  year.  The  increase 
for  the  year  of  something  over  $2,000  is  entirely 
in  special  donations,  which  have  no  relation  to 
the  regular  appropriations  and  do  nothing  to 
prevent  a  deficit.  In  reality  there  is  a  decrease 
in  regular  donations  of  over  $10,000  and  a  slight 
increase  in  legacies. 

There  have  been  some  unusual  but  imperative 
expenses  during  the  year.  The  committee  could 
not  avoid  them,  in  our  opinion.  The  famine  in 
India  compelled  the  restoration  of  salaries  which 
had  been  reduced.  The  retrenchments  of  the 
past  four  years  made  it  necessary  to  put  off  re¬ 
pairs  on  prox>erty  and  to  refuse  many  of  the 
urgent  calls  from  the  homes  of  the  missionaries. 
The  time  came  when  these  demands  could  not 
be  put  off  longer.  The  Morning  Star  came  from 
its  last  voyage  a  condemned  vessel.  Repairs 
could  not  be  delayed  a  day,  and  an  expense  of 
nearly  $7,000  was  incurred,  which  put  the  vessel 
in  fine  condition  for  years  to  come.  The  slight 
decrease  in  regular  receipts  and  these  added  ex¬ 
penses  created  a  debt  upon  the  Board  at  the 
close  of  its  year  of  $45,1.30.50.  We  count  it 
ground  of  gratitude  that  the  result  for  the  year 
18  as  it  is.  In  fact,  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
showing,  in  view  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
gathered  around  the  Board  during  this  hard  year 
in  finances. 

There  should  be  no  sound  of  di shear tenment 
at  the  coming  annual  meeting.  Economy  in  all 
parts  of  the  work  and  conservatism  in  making 
appropriations  should  be  expected,  but  there 
should  be  no  retreat  in  this  magnificent  plant  of 
our  watering.  We  venture  to  urge  upon  those 
who,  by  their  holy  office,  are  the  leaders  in  the 
churches  the  enlargement  of  their  field  of  vision. 
Pastors  must  accept  a  missionary  policy  which 
will  arouse  the  church  to  the  present  crisis, 
which  is  also  a  test  of  faith. 


The  Presbyterian  would  inculcate  a  healthy 
church  loyalty,  especially  in  the  matter  of  de¬ 
nominational  information,  covering  the  current 
and  general  history  of  one’s  own  church.  Un¬ 
less  its  members  and  constituency  are  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  is  being  done,  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  impossible  for  a  great  church  to 
proceed  with  energy.  And  every  such  church 
ought  to  covet  this  style  of  things,  and  in  order  to 
this,  its  members, and  others,  must  read  the  papers 
and  publications  of  their  own  denomination, 
giving  them  preference  over  those  of  a  more 
miscellaneous  character,  albeit  they  may  boast 
their  catholicity  and  non  denominationalism. 
Of  the  taking  of  these  latter,  our  contemporary 
says: 

“This  is  supposed  to  be  the  perfection  of  re¬ 
ligious  charity,  but  is  really  the  rejection  of  the 
members  of  one’s  own  family  and  the  spending 
the  patrimony  on  outsiders,  who  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  family  except  to  live  on  it.  Unde¬ 
nominational  papers  are  all  well  enough  in  their 
place,  or  after  the  papers  representing  the 
denominational  life  and  its  necessities  have 
been  provided  for.  Thete  are  not  more  than  ten 
in  one  hundred  in  our  Church  who  read  its 
papers,  and  how  can  they  know  anything  of  its 
work  and  spirit.  The  people  who  give  to  every 
benevolent  cause  are  usually  those  who  take 
their  own  church  papers.  In  a  long  pastorate 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  never  had  a  man  or 
woman  in  the  church,  benevolent  towards  its 
work  and  laboring  for  its  progress,  that  did  not 
read  some  paper  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  in  pastors  to  neglect  the  circulation  of 
their  own  church  papers,  or  to  introduce  unde¬ 


nominational  papers  in  their  place,  and  to  leave- 
the  young  in  ignorance  of  the  spirit  and  work 
of  their  own  Church.  It  will  not  be  strange 
if  they  leave  the  Church  on  any  shallow  pre¬ 
text.  They  have  no  family  bonds,  no  interest- 
growing  in  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  the  mar¬ 
tyrdoms  or  the  triumphs  of  the  Church  in  which 
God  has  given  them  a  birthright. 

“What  interest  do  undenominational  papers 
take  in  our  work  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions? 
What  instruction  do  they  give  to  help  them  for¬ 
ward  ?  What  interest  do  they  have  in  our  col¬ 
leges,  hospitals  and  schools  ?  When  did  any  of 
them  assist  in  the  work  peculiar  to  the  life  and 
progress  of  the  Church  ?” 

The  Voice  predicates  great  things  in  bicycle 
improvement,  on  the  strength  of  advices  from 
Bethlehem  of  Pennsylvania : 

A  bicycle  whose  tires  can  not  be  punctured, 
which  can  be  ridden  with  ease  and  comfort  over- 
curbstones,  corduroy  roads,  and  logs  eight  inches- 
high,  which  a  heavy  man  cannot  break  if  he 
rides  it  full  tilt  into  a  stonewall,  certainly 
sounds  too  good  to  be  true ;  and  when  it  is  added 
that  such  a  wheel  weighs  but  21  pounds,  even 
the  most  sanguine  person  is  apt  to  turn  skeptic. 
And  yet  credible  reports  in  sober  newspapers- 
assert  that  such  a  wheel  is  an  actual  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  and  that  17  patents  have  been 
taken  out  on  it  in  ell  the  countries  that  issue- 
patents.  The  story  is  that  Harry  R.  Collins, 
a  machinist  in  charge  of  the  biggest  machine' 
in  the  -ordnance  department  of  the  Bethlehem. 
Iron  Works,  punctured  his  tire  one  Sunday 
afternoon  and  had  to  walk  ten  miles  to  reach, 
home.  That  set  his  inventive  mind  to  work  on 
a  bicycle  that  could  not  be  punctured,  and  he- 
finally  hit  on  the  device  of  a  pneumatic  hub, 
which  is  the  main  feature  of  hie  new  wheel. 
This  hub  takes  all  the  jolt  out  of  the  wheel, 
admitting  of  a  solid  cushion  tire  that  will  pick 
up  a  whole  paper  of  tacks  without  injury,  and 
roll  over  any  amount  of  loose  macadam  without 
gasping.  Special  designs  for  the  rim  and  for 
the  spokes  make  the  wheel  almost  indestructible- 
by  any  ordinary  accident,  and  finally  we  are  told 
that  the  rider  simply  can  not  take  a  header.  If 
all  this  be  true,  we  are  ready  to  relinquish 
all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  a  real  fiying-machine. 
A  bicycle  like  that  will  be  good  enough  for  us 
to  travel  on  until  we  reach  the  New  Jerusalem.  • 

The  Episcopal  Recorder’s  London  correspond¬ 
ent  thus  concludes  his  “English  Notes”  in  the 
latest  issue  of  that  paper : 

Tie  noble  historical  witness  of  Presbyterians 
to  the  Gospel  would  render  its  representatives 
worthy  of  respect  even  if  they  were  but  monu¬ 
mental  of  the  past,  as  the  Quakers  and  Mora¬ 
vians  largely  are.  But  the  Official  Handbook  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  proves  that 
the  revival  of  Presbyterianism  in  England  is  a 
reality.  The  fact  must  be  welcome  to  all  lovers 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  for  it  administers 
consolatory  reassurance  in  the  midst  of  tho 
ominous  recrudescence  of  priestcraft  under  the- 
auspices  of  a  reactionary  Government.  Presby¬ 
terianism  means  a  true  and  sturdy  Protestant¬ 
ism,  especially  when  it  is  free  from  all  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  State  patronage.  The  English 
Presbyterians,  in  their  modern  organization, 
are  wielding  a  social  and  spiritual  power  beyond 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  They  have  in 
London  about  a  dozen  powerful  churches,  whose 
members  are  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the- 
working  classes.  One  of  these  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  over  600. 

The  Utica  Herald  has  the  following  illustrative 
of  the  fact  that  wealth,  even  great  fortunes,  are 
more  easily  spent  than  accumulated  : 

Dissolving  views  of  a  great  fortune  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  Albany,  Tuesday,  when  Parker  Corn¬ 
ing,  son  of  the  late  Erastus  Corning,  Jr.,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  municipal  board  of  assessors 
and  made  oath  that  he  did  not  possess  the  $81,  - 
000  worth  of  Albany  City  National  bank  stock 
assessed  to  him — that  hie  late  father’s  eetate^ 
owes  $125,000.  Twenty  five  years  ago  Erastus 
Corning,  iron,  railroad  and  bank  king,  died, 
leaving  his  son,  Erastus  Corning,  a  fortune  of 
$12,000,000.  The  latter  died  las:  month.  It  is 
his  son  whose  statement  to  the  assessors  shows 
that  that  great  fortune  went  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  million  a  year!  Erastus  Corning,  Jr.,  was  not 
a  good  business  man.  He  was  charitable,  pub¬ 
lic  spirited ;  gave  freely  to  the  church,  to  ^li- 
tics;  lavished  money  on  hie  family;  entertained 
in  princely  style.  Heavy  losses  came  through 
the  iron  business  by  which  his  father  built  up 
his  wealth.  He  possessed  a  model  farm,  which 
cost  a  mint  of  money  and  was  a  steady  drain  on 
the  resources  cf  its  owner.  It  is  not  alleged 
that  Mr.  Corning  speculated.  By  expenditures, 
gifts  and  losses,  he  got  through  a  fortune  of 
$12,000,000  in  twenty  five  years. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 
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PAUL’S  JOY  OVER  THE  PHILIPPIANS. 

Selections  From  Philippians. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Philippians  was  the  first  of  the  “let¬ 
ters  of  the  imprisonment,  ’’  and  that  it  was  called 
forth  by  an  event  most  welcome  and  cheering  to 
Paul.  This  was  a  visit  from  Epaphroditus 
(Phil.  ii.  25),  a  prominent  member  of  the  Philip¬ 
pian  Church,  who  brought  a  contributiou  from 
that  church  to  the  relief  of  Paul’s  necessities 
(iv.  18).  We  have  alreody  seen  the  alacrity 
and  delight  with  which  the  Christians  at 
Philippi  ministered  to  Paul’s  temporal  needs 
(vBs.  15,  16).  For  nine  years  they  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  do  so,  but  news  of  Paul’s  trans¬ 
ference  to  Rome  having  reached  them,  they 
made  up  a  contribution  and  sent  it  by  Epaphro- 
dituB,  who  was  going  to  that  city.  On  the  way 
he  seems  to  have  encountered  grave  peril,  and  to 
have  been  dangerously  ill  in  consequence.  Now 
he  was  returning  to  his  own  city  and  Paul  took 
the  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Philip¬ 
pian  Church. 

These  were  doubtless  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  letter  was  written,  but  these  are  by 
no  means  the  only  indications  given  by  the 
Epistle  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written.  And  although  the  opinion  held  by 
scholars  generally  and  followed  by  the  editors  of 
this  series,  is  still  that  Philippians  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  the  four  Epistles,  the  fact  that  Epaphro¬ 
ditus  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter  does  not 
prove  it  to  have  been  written  early.  And  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  Roman  customs,  and 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  technical  terms, 
which  recent  archaeological  study  has  effected, 
make  it  almost  impossible  net  to  believe  with 
Mommson  and  Professor  Ramsay,  that  this  Epis¬ 
tle  was  the  latest  of  the  four,  and  was  written 
while  Paul’s  first  trial  was  actually  in  progress. 
We  know  that  this  trial  did  not  take  place  ear¬ 
lier  than  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
(Acts  Exviii.  30)  and  the  throe  other  Epistles, 
Ephesians,  Colossians  and  Philemon,  show  him 
as  in  precisely  the  situation  described  by  the 
last  verses  of  Acts,  actively  engaged  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel,  and  surrounded  by  loving  friends 
(Eph.  Vi.  21;  Col.  iv.  IQ  13;  Phile,  23,  24). 
But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Paul  ex¬ 
pressly  states  that  he  has  no  one  with  him  ex¬ 
cept  Timothy,  of  those  who  would  be  interested 
in  the  churches  he  had  founded,  and  the  saluta¬ 
tions  (iv.  21,  22)  contain  none  of  the  names 
which  have  become  so  familiar  to  us  in  Paul’s 
story.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  private 
duty  or  the  needs  of  the  various  churches  had 
gradually  drawn  from  Paul’s  side  his  most 
trusted  and  faithful  friends. 

The  reasons  for  placing  this  Epistle  at  the 
very  time  of  Paul’s  first  trial — while  it  was 
drawing  toward  its  close— are  very  forcible.  In 
i.  12,  he  speaks  of  something  which  had  already 
happened,  as  being  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel,  although  (see  the  word  rather),  the 
contrary  had  been  expected.  “My  bonds  be¬ 
came  manifest  in  Christ  in  the  whole  Prae- 
torium, ’’  he  says.  Now  the  word  Praetorium 
had  a  technical  significance;  it  was  not  the 
“palace’’  (Authorized  Version,  vs.  13)  but  the 
supreme  Imperial  court,  as  Mommson  has 
shown,  and  this  proves  conclusively  that  Paul 
had  been  brought  to  trial.  It  is  evident  that 
the  trial  is  not  yet  completed.  Paul  is  in  doubt 
whether  at  this  time  Christ  is  to  be  magnified 
by  his  life  or  his  death  (vs.  20).  As  for  him¬ 
self,  he  Is  indifferent  as  to  the  outcome  (vs.  21) 
and  in  doubt  as  to  which  he  ought  to  desire 
(vBS.  22,  23).  Yet  for  the  sake  of  the  Church 


he  believes  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
live  (vs.  24),  and  therefore  he  feels  a  serene 
confidence  that  he  will  be  acquitted  (vs.  25) 
and  shortly  be  set  at  liberty  (ii.  24).  He  will 
not  detain  Epaphroditus  till  the  close  of  the 
trial — it  was,  perhaps,  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  longer ;  but  just  as  soon  as  he  sees  how 
it  will  go  with  him  (vs.  23)  which  he  thinks 
will  be  “presently, ’’ he  will  send  Timothy  to 
them.  Although  Timothy  appears  to  be  at 
present  the  only  one  of  his  nearest  friends  who 
is  with  him,  he  will  send  him  rather  than 
Demas  (Col.  iv.  14)  or  any  other  of  “the  breth¬ 
ren’’  of  Rome  (Phil  iv.  21),  who  might  be  will¬ 
ing  thus  to  serve  him,  because  none  of  these 
could  be  expected  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
Philippians,  as  Timothy  was  (ii.  20). 

This  date  being  almost  certainly  established, 
(it  was  probably  toward  the  close  of  A.D.  61) 
the  Epistle  gains  a  new  and  more  tender  sig¬ 
nificance  as  we  read  it  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written. 
Though  there  are  touches  of  sadness  in  it,  the 
letter  is  full  of  sacred  joy ;  and  it  has  often 
been  remarked  that  this  Epistle,  alone  of  all 
that  Paul  wrote,  contains  nothing  of  reproof. 
The  suggestion  of  discord  among  certain  women 
in  the  Church  (iv.  2)  is  too  delicately  put  to  be 
termed  reproof.  Of  all  Paul’s  Epistles,  this  is 
the  moat  tender,  the  most  full  of  love,  and  the 
most  spiritually  exalted.  That  it  is  free  from 
any  of  these  controversial  passages  which  the 
false  teachings  or  low  morals  in  other  Churches 
call  forth  in  his  other  Epistles,  makes  it  all  the 
more  perfect  a  revelation  of  Paul’s  heart  and 
a  water-mark  of  his  deepest  spiritual  experi¬ 
ences.  To  use  the  words  of  Lightfoot,  this 
Epistle  is  “the  noblest  reflection  of  Paul’s 
personal  character  and  spiritual  illumination, 
his  large  sympathies,  his  womanly  tenderness, 
his  delicate  courtesy,’’  of  anything  he  has 
written. 

If  the  Epistle  is  full  of  joy,  it  is  a  joy  born 
of  love— love  to  Christ  and  love  to  his  dear  peo¬ 
ple.  He  rejoices  in  the  love  to  him  of  this 
Church,  BO  dear  to  his  heart,  and  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  their  love  is  a  part  of  their  dedica¬ 
tion  to  God’s  service.  One  feels  all  through  the 
Epistle  the  thrill  of  exultation  which,  in  the 
midst  of  the  anxiety  of  his  approaching  trial 
had  come  to  him  by  the  visit  of  Epaphroditus. 
The  opening  greeting  is  intensely  affectionate. 
The  thanksgiving  that  follows  has  a  peculiar 
uplift  of  joy  in  the  sense  he  has  that  the  Phil¬ 
ippian  brethren  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  him ;  his  prayer  for  their  lurther  progress 
rings  with  the  confidence  of  fulfilment. 

He  next  hastens  to  reassure  them  as  to  his 
own  condition,  and  the  benefits  the  Church  is 
reaping  from  his  public  testimony  before  the 
Imperial  Court.  He  indeed  may  no  longer 
preach,  but  others  have  gained  courage  to 
take  up  this  work  (i.  14),  and  though  the 
motives  of  these  new  preachers  are  not  always 
unmixed  (vss.  16,  17),  yet  he  rejoices  that  in 
any  way  Christ  is  preached. 

He  exhorts  the  Philippians  to  seek  a  higher 
type  of  religion  (i.  27;  ii.  4,  12,  16),  and  to 
follow  closely  after  Christ’s  example  of  renunci¬ 
ation  (vss.  5-11).  Nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament  is  given  so  beautiful  or  so  true  a 
picture  of  the  nature  and|Bignificance  of  Christ’s 
self  sacrifice.  There  is  a  word  of  warning;  the 
Judaizers  may  come  to  trouble  even  harmonious, 
single-hearted  Philippi  (iii.  2,  3),  and  if  so, 
let  them  remember  that  he  has  as  much  reason 
as  they  to  boast  of  Jewish  descent,  but  that  he 
counts  all  privileges  of  race,  or  birth,  or  edu¬ 
cation  as  worthless,  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus.  He 
holds  himself  up  as  an  example  of  not  resting  in 
formalism  on  the  one  hand  nor  giving  way  to 
indulgence  on  the  other,  but  making  a  constant 
effort  to  grow  more  like  Christ,  (vss.  13,  14). 

The  “true  yoke  fellow’’  to  whom  Paul  appeals 


to  help  bring  harmony  back  to  the  discordant 
sisters  who  had  worked  so  faithfully  with  Paul 
in  the  Church  of  Philippi  was  probably  Luke, 
whom  Paul  seems  to  have  sent  back  to  that 
Church  of  which  at  the  first  he  had  been  in 

charge  (Lesson  for - ).  Then  follow  some 

beautiful  exhortations  to  steadfastness,  peace, 
joyfuinesB,  confidence,  and  the  pursuit  of  all 
goodness,  and  a  warm  and  gracious  message  of 
thanks  for  the  gifts  they  had  sent  him,  which 
he  receives  as  dedicated  to  God’s  service  through 
him.  And  so  with  salutations  to  “every  saint,’’ 
and  greetings  from  the  brethren  who  are  with 
him  and  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Church,  es¬ 
pecially  those  that  are  of  Caesar’s  household,  the 
last  Epistle  of  the  first  imprisonment  closes. 


INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul  a  Prisoner  at  Jerusalem. 

Acta  xxii.  17  30. 

Golden  Text. — If  any  man  suffer  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  let  him  not  be  ashamed.— 1  Pet.  iv.  16. 

Arriving  at  Jerusalem  Paul  had  been  warmly 
welcomed  by  James  and  the  other  brethren.  But 
some  of  Paul’s  old  enemies,  Jews  of  Ephesus, 
were  in  the  city,  having  come  like  himself  to 
the  feast,  and  choosing  a  fitting  opportunity, 
they  raised  a  cry  that  Paul  had  profaned  the 
temple  by  taking  into  it  one  of  bis  Greek  com¬ 
panions  (Trophimus).  A  riot  ensued,  in  which 
Paul  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  had  not 
the  Roman  soldiers  rescued  him  and  carried  him 
by  main  force  up  the  steps  of  the  fortress  An¬ 
tonia.  Arrived  at  a  place  of  safety  Paul  asked 
leave  to  speak  to  the  howling  mob  below. 

He  is  telling  of  the  early  years  after  his  con¬ 
version  to  Christ;  he  bad  gone  up  to  Jerusalem 
after  an  absence  of  three  years  (Gal.  i.  18),  and 
being  engaged  in  most  earnest  prayer  in  the 
temple  he  saw  Christ,  not  as  in  a  dream,  but  as 
with  the  eyes  of  the  soul.  (Acts  x.  10.)  The 
Lord  had  warned  him  to  leave  Jerusalem;  the 
time  bad  not  come  when  Paul  could  advance 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  by  a  martyr’s  death 
Naturally  supposing  that  people  would  be  more 
ready  to  believe  the  teachings  of  one  who  had 
before  violently  opposed  the  faith  in  Jesus,  Paul 
bad  ventured  to  urge  this  thought,  and  in 
answer  the  Lord  had  told  him  that  his  mission 
was  to  be  far  from  Jerusalem,  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles. 

Paul  could  proceed  no  further  in  his  story, 
for  at  the  words  “among  the  Gentiles’’  the  mob 
broke  out  into  fierce  cries,  “Away  with  him!’’ 
and  the  tumult  became  hotter  than  ever.  The 
captain  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  concluding  that 
Paul  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  great  crime, 
was  about  lo  extort  a  confession  by  administer¬ 
ing  a  flogging ;  but  Paul  appealed  to  Roman  law. 
The  chief  captain  at  once  stopped  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  scourging,  but  being  anxious  to  know 
the  nature  of  Paul’s  crime,  the  next  day  he  re¬ 
quested  the  Sanhedrin  to  convene  and  brought 
Paul  before  them. 


The  three  suggestions  made  by  President 
Clark  at  the  San  Francisco  Convention  have 
been  received  with  special  favor  by  Endeavorers 
everywhere.  Systematic  and  proportionate  giv¬ 
ing  to  God  is  an  old  idea,  but  has  been  made 
concrete  and  put  into  tangible  form  by  the 
organization  of  the  Tenth  Legion,  which  now 
has  an  enrolment  of  over  2,500  members. 

The  second  suggestion  for  an  outspoken  family 
religion  in  daily  household  worship  also  is  being 
extensively  advocated.  The  blessings  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  daily  family  worship  are  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  bo  appreciated. 

The  third  suggestion  was  to  form  a  circle  or 
band  of  believers  who  should  be  known  as  the 
Comrades'of  the  Quiet  Hour.  The  following 
covenant  has  been  suggested:  “I  will  make  it 
the  rule  of  my  life  to  set  apart  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  every  day  for  quiet  meditation  and 
direct  communion  with  God.’’ 
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Hardship*. 

Oct.  4.  Bricks  without  straw.  Exodus  5 : 144. 

6.  Job.  Job  19:30.27. 

<t.  The  apostles.  1  Coiiutblans  4:6-13. 

7.  Joy  in  hardship.  2  Corinthians  7  : 1-16 

8.  From  great  tribulation.  Rev.  7  : 11-17. 

It.  “Endure  hardness.”  2  Timothy  8 : 1-18. 

10.  Topic— Enduring  hardships  for  Christ's  sake. 

Heb.  12  : 1-13.  (A.  missionary  topic). 

God  put  Moeee  through  forty  years  of  luxury 
and  forty  years  of  loDeiiness  before  he  entrusted 
him  with  forty  years  of  leadership.  The  vision 
is  as  narrow  as  it  is  erroneous  which  sees  ail  his 
hardships  in  the  years  of  leadership.  To  retain 
parity  and  power  amid  the  pomp  and  politics  of 
an  Oriental  Court  required  heroism  of  the  truest 
type.  The  hardship  of  the  silent  years  must  not 
be  overlooked  To  learn  that  “They  also  serve, 
who  only  stand  and  wait,’’  is  a  much  needed 
but  very  rare  and  difiBcult  lesson.  The  Author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ii.  24  30,  recalls 
the  happy  combination  of  these  elementa  “He 
chose  rather  to  be  evil  entreated  with  the  people 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season ;  he  accounted  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Elgypt:  he 
endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.’’ 

The  devil  rendered  God  and  men  a  splendid, 
though  unintentional  service,  when  he  asked, 
“Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?’’  The  full 
force  of  the  lesson  is  not  brought  out,  even  when 
he  had  lost  children  and  property.  “All  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,’’  is  the 
devil’s  renewed  challenge.  It  was  high  time 
that  men  should  cease  to  serve  God  under  the 
impression  that  it  insured  health  and  wealth. 
The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Genesis  deserves 
a  loftier  and  holier  ending.  After  the  vision 
of  the  ladder  on  which  angels  of  God  ascend  and 
descend,  and  the  sublime  promises  which  God 
makes  to  Jacob  in  verses  13,  14,  and  15,  both 
God  and  men  had  a  right  to  expect  some  better 
thing  than  “the  Lard  shall  be  my  God,’’  “if 
He  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on, 
and  I  come  to  my  Father’s  house  in  peace.’’ 
The  wily  Jacob  was  in  a  bargaining  mood. 
Bluntly  stated  affliction  and  poverty  were  the 
penalties  of  sin,  whilst  wealth  and  health 
were  the  rewards  of  righteousness.  The  world 
owes  Job  a  debt  too  seldom  recognized  and  never 
paid,  for  demonstrating  in  this  masterly  fashion 
that  righteousness  did  not  guarantee  either  long 
life,  or  great  wealth.  That  is  a  sublime  as  well 
as  a  serene  faith,  which,  having  suffered  as 
much  as  he  has  at  the  hands  of  God  and  of  men, 
is  yet  able  to  say,  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  up  at  last  upon 
the  earth.  And  after  my  skin  hath  been  thus 
destroyed,  yet  from  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God : 
whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behold,  and  not  another.’’  In  the  book  of 
Job  we  have  an  electric  storm  which  relieves  us 
of  sultry  atmosphere  and  dispels  black  and 
murky  clouds  so  that  the  Son  of  Righteousness 
may  be  seen  clearly.  Henceforth  men  are  to  live 
righteously  not  because  of  profit,  but  purity. 

I  presume  no  child  of  God  ever  had  greater 
power  with  God  than  Paul.  “To  preach  the 
Gospel  in  Rome’’  was  Paul’s  ceaseless  prayer. 
The  centuries  give  us  a  perspective  which  Paul 
did  not  have.  Of  all  the  sermons  which  he 
preached  in  that  imperial  city  we  have  not  one. 
Just  because  he  could  not  get  to  Rome,  he  wrote 
the  splendid  Epistle  which  is  the  crowning  work 
of  his  life.  We  cannot  say  what  might  have 
been  the  result  on  the  Church  in  Rome,  had  he 
been  sooner  and  longer  there.  This  we  know 
that  no  work  of  Paul’s  has  told  so  mightily  on 
the  centuries  as  his  Letter  to  the  Romans.  In 


hardship  and  disappointment  there  is  no  better 
text  than  Romans  viii.  28.  “And  we  know  that 
to  them  that  love  God  all  things  work  together 
for  good,  even  to  them  that  are  called  according 
to  His  purpose.’’  The  Epistle  itself  is  its  best 
illustration.  God’s  plan  and  providence  were 
better  than  Paul’s  prayer. 

It  is  always  a  misfortune  to  overlook  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  in  contemplation  of  its  beauty. 
Millions  are  enraptured  as  they  meditate  upon 
the  white  robes,  having  no  more  hunger,  being 
shepherded  by  the  Lamb,  and  having  all  tears 
wiped  away  from  their  eyes,  who  do  not  stop  to 
consider  how  these  thing*  are  obtained.  Every 
therefore  implies  a  wherefore.  Wherefore  are 
they  thus  arrayed,  so  distinguished  as  servants, 
and  so  blessed  as  recipients  ?  It  is  because  they 
have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  have  come  up 
through  great  tribulation.  Cleansing  blood  and 
sanctifying  tribulations  prepare  for  as  well  as 
precede  heaven’s  glories.  If  the  Author  of  sal¬ 
vation  was  perfected  through  suffering,  shall  the 
recipient  of  salvation  escape  tribulation  ? 

In  the  “Gloria  Patri,’’  there  is  this  pertinent 
sentence:  “As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.’’  There 
is  a  tendency  to  conceive  that  the  laws  of  the 
past  can  be  ignored  in  the  present.  That  hard¬ 
ship  in  Paul's  time  meant  one  thing,  and  to  day 
another.  “In  1830,  a  ship  was  wrecked  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  crew  and  passengers 
escaped  to  land,  but  the  ship  and  cargo  were 
lost.  One  of  the  passengers  was  the  renowned 
Alexander  Duff,  on  hie  way  to  missionary  ser¬ 
vice  in  India.  Huddled  in  a  poor  hovel  with 
the  other  passengers.  Duff  was  lamenting  the 
loss  of  his  library  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
volumes,  when  a  sailor  entered  with  a  package 
which  he  had  found  on  the  beach.  It  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  chamois  skin,  and  when  opened  was 
found  to  contain  Mr.  Duff’s  Bagster  Bible.  It 
had  been  packed  in  one  of  the  boxes  containing 
the  other  volumes,  and  this  Bible  and  the  Scotch 
hymn  book  wrapped  with  it,  were  the  only  books 
recovered  from  the  wreck.  The  incident  made 
a  profound  impression  on  Mr.  Duff.  It  was  tc 
him  the  voice  of  God  declaring  that  compared 
with  all  other  books,  the  Bible  is  the  supremely 
necessary  book  for  India— for  the  world.’’  That 
shipwreck  meant  to  him  and  to  the  world  con¬ 
centration  as  to  theme  and  consecration  as  to 
service.  What  were  the  loss  of  library,  ship 
and  cargo,  to  such  a  boon  as  this !  Of  books, 
ships,  and  cargoes,  the  world  has  enough  and  to 
spare.  She  has  had  but  one  Duff. 

Africa  was  Livingstone’s  disappointment  and 
opportunity.  He  had  prepared  himself  to  go  to 
China,  but  when  the  Missionary  Committee  had 
examined  him,  they  felt  that  he  did  not  possess 
sufficient  mental  calibre  to  cope  with  China’s 
intellectual  power.  Little  did  they  dream  of 
the  service  he  would  render  God  and  men,  or  of 
the  honors  which  God  and  men  would  bestow 
upon  him.  Westminster  Abbey  may  enshrine 
bis  mortal  remains,  but  every  heart  enshrines 
his  memory.  God  kept  Lincoln  from  becoming 
a  Senator  that  he  might  make  him  President, 
Emancipator,  and  Martyr.  Auditors  thanked 
me  the  other  night  for  the  little  poem  with  which 
I  close.  In  the  hope  that  it  may  bless  readers 
as  well,  it  finds  place  here : 

“  Disappointment,  His  appointment"; 

Change  one  letter,  then  I  see 
That  the  thwarting  of  my  purpose 
Is  God’s  better  choice  for  me. 

His  appointment  mast  be  blessing. 

Though  it  may  come  in  disguise. 

For  the  end  from  the  beginning 
Open  to  His  wisdom  lies. 

“  Disappointment,  His  appointment." 

Whose  t  The  Lord's,  who  loves  me  best. 
Understands  and  knows  me  fully. 

Who  my  faith  and  love  would  test; 

For,  like  loving  earthly  parent. 

He  rejoices  when  He  knows 
That  His  child  accepts  unquestioned 
All  that  from  His  wisdom  flows. 


“  Disappointment,  His  appointment,” 
“  No  good  thing  will  He  withhold.” 
From  denials  oft  we  gather 
Treasures  of  His  love  untold. 

Well  He  knows  each  broken  purpose 
Leads  to  fuller,  deeper  trust. 

And  the  end  of  all  His  dealings 
Proves  our  God  Is  wise  and  just. 

”  Disappointment,  His  appointment," 
Lord,  I  take  it  then  as  such. 

Like  the  clay  in  hands  of  pott«r. 
Yielding  wholly  to  Thy  touch; 

All  my  life's  plan  is  Thy  moulding. 
Not  one  single  choice  be  mine; 

Let  me  answer,  unrepinlng, 

“  Father,  not  my  will,  but  Thine." 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  NOTES. 

Fully  five  hundred  poor  mothers  and  children 
were  carried  on  each  of  the  free  excursions  given 
by  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Union  of 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  during  the  summer. 

There  was  a  Christian  Endeavor  booth  at  the 
Iowa  State  fair.  Dee  Moines  Endeavorers  car¬ 
ried  out  this  plan  by  fitting  up  a  booth,  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  colors  of  the  Union,  where  a 
goodly  supply  of  Christian  Endeavor  literature 
could  be  found.  Wide  awake  Endeavorers  were 
in  charge,  and  it  is  thought  that  considerable 
good  was  accomplished. 

The  California  Christian  Endeavorers  have 
distributed  much  Sabbath-defence  literature,  in 
some  cases  maintaining  a  column  in  the  local 
papers.  The  following  is  one  of  the  pledges  and 
petitions  they  use: 

BICYCLE  PLEDGE. 

1  promise  that  I  will  not  use  the  bicycle  on 
Sunday  to  attend  meets,  runs,  or  races ;  nor  for 
mere  pleasure  riding,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interfere  with  public  quiet,  personal  rest,  and 
divine  worship. 

Name.  Address. 

The  following  reflections  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Wine  and  Spirit  Review,  suggested  by  the 
Convention,  furnish  interesting  reading: 

“The  invasion  of  Christian  Endeavorers  which 
has  come  on  San  Francisco  and  the  State,  in 
consequence  of  the  national  Convention,  should 
set  the  liquor  trade  thinking.  If  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  crossed  the  continent  to  go  to  such  a  Con- 
veiition,  how  many  would  attend  a  great  Con¬ 
vention  in  a  central  city  such  as  Chicago  or  St. 
Louie  ?  And  every  one  of  them  are  persistent 
opponents  of  the  liquor  trade,  though  all  ef 
them  are  not  ‘young,’  in  spite  of  the  name  of 
the  organization.’’ 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  ambitious 
young  men  are  planning  to  use  their  leisure 
evenings  for  self-culture.  The  advantages  offered 
by  the  West  Side  Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  318  West  Fifty-seventh 
street,  should  have  a  strong  attraction  for  ail 
who  wish  opportunities  for  improvement. 

The  building  was  erected  last  year  at  a  cost  of 
over  $550,000.  The  equipment  throughout  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine.  The  gymnasium  has  a  floor 
surface  of  52  by  109  feet,  with  skylight  over¬ 
head,  an  elevated  running  track,  a  swimming 
pool,  bowling  alleys  and  lockers  with  forced 
ventilation.  The  instruction  in  gymnastics 
given  both  afternoons  and  evenings  in  graded 
classes  will  begin  the  first  of  October. 

On  Monday  evening,  October  4tb,  the  whole 
building  will  be  open  for  inspection  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  opening  exercises  of  the  evening  edu¬ 
cational  classes  will  be  held  in  the  large  audi¬ 
torium.  The  subjects  taught  are  especially 
intended  to  help  young  men  to  advancement  in 
business:  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,  Commercial  Law,  Stenography,  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 
Mechanical,  Architectural  and  Irdustrial  Draw¬ 
ing,  Electrical  Engineering.  Subjects  for  gen¬ 
eral  culture  are  Elocution,  Vocal  Music,  Orches¬ 
tra  Music,  First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  On  Tues¬ 
day  and  Friday  nights  lectures,  concerts  or 
social  receptions  will  be  given  in  the  Auditorium 
or.  Parlors. 

The  fee  for  membership  is  only  $5  per  year 
with  small  additional  charges  for  educational 
classes  and  gymnasium. 

Full  information  concerning  the  work  may 
be  had  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  E.  Yarnell. 
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'  ♦  ■  '  ' 

A  FEW  NEEDS. 

It  may  seem  rather  out  of  season  to  begin  now 
talking  of  flannels  and  winter  clothing,  but  we 
have  learned  from  long  experience  that  if  we 
do  not  make  our  needs  known  in  advance,  we  do 
not  get  them  supplied  in  time,  and  so,  as  we  go 
over  the  clothing  cupboard  after  the  inroads  of 
the  summer  work,  we  realize  that  before  long 
we  shall  be  needing  warm  garments.  In  fact  the 
other  day  a  poor  little  flve  year  old  girl  was 
found  suffering  from  incipient  consumption,  and 
in  preparing  her  for  the  hospital  a  fruitless 
search  was  made  through  all  our  shelves  for  a 
flannel  night  gown.  None  could  be  found  and 
they  had  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  an  old 
stiff  canton  flannel  one. 

In  fact,  night  gowns  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  are 
greatly  in  demand.  This  garment  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessity  in  many  of  these  down  town 
households.  They  must  have  clothes,  as^respect- 
able  as  they  can  afford,  to  wear  in  the  day  time 
and  as  they  go  abroad,  but  the  idea  of  an  entire 
-change  at  night  seems  to  them  much  too  luxuri¬ 
ous  and  extravagant.  They  have  to  be  educated 
up  to  this  habit  so  important  for  cleanliness  and 
health,  as  into  the  use  of  the  sheets  and  pillow 
cases,  which  Miss  Mayer  continues  to  consider 
such  valuable  aide  in  uplifting  and  home  build¬ 
ing.  Her  appeal  last  spring  brought  a  generous 
eupply  of  these  articles,  but  she  says  she  has 
given  out  nearly  all  of  them,  and  would  be  so 
glad  of  more,  and  also  of  quilts  for  the  coming 
cold  weather  In  many  cases  the  only  way  the 
family  keeps  warm  at  night  is  by  huddling  all 
together  in  one  bed,  so  that  a  single  quilt  or 
blanket  will  answer  for  all 

Country  Circles  are  constantly  writing  to  ask 
what  they  can  do  for  us,  and  it  is  partly  for 
their  benefit  that  we  are  suggesting  these  vari¬ 
ous  lacks,  and  also  for  those  who,  in  their  fall 
house-cleaning  and  going  over  of  trunks  and 
closets  may 'find  what  is  useless  to  them,  but 
would  be  invaluable  in  our  store  closet.  Any 
warm  flannels,  no  matter  how  shrunken  or  worn 
if  there  are  pieces  big  enough  to  cut  over,  would 
be  most  welcome.  We  also  want  rubber  cushions 
and  rings  and  hot  water  bags  for  our  medicine 
and  relief  closet,  our  supply  having  entirely 
given  out. 

One  of  our  Home  Makers  growing  quite  confi¬ 
dential  the  other  day,  gave  a  simple  but  most 
touching  account  of  her  efforts  to  keep  “look 
ing  nice.’’  We  knew  that  her  husband  was  a 
cigar  maker,  far  from  strong,  and  earning  small 
wages,  and  that  the  three  children  were  delicate 
and  ailing,  and  that  it  was  a  constant  struggle 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  yet  she 
always  looked  neat  and  well  dressed.  She  said 
that  her  waist,  a  clean  cotton  one,  had  cost 
twenty  cents,  she  having  made  it  herself  from  a 
eix  cent  material,  and  as  she  had  but  one,  she 
washed  it  at  night  and  ironed  it  early  in  the 
morning.  Her  pretty  bat  had  been  given  her 
by  a  neighbor,  for  helping  her  in  some  extra 
work,  “and  as  for  my  eye  glasses,  it  does  seem 
rather  strange  for  me  to  have  gold  rimmed  ones, 
but  1  bought  them  when  I  could  afford  to  pay 
410  for  them;  and  I  have  never  been  sorry,  be¬ 
cause  they  come  in  so  handy  to  pawn.’’  Miss 
Mayer  knew  that  gossipping  neighbors  had  com¬ 
mented  upon  this  apparent  extravagance,  for  un- 
■kind  criticism  is  heard  and  felt  in  Henry  street 
Rs  it  is  on  Murray  Hill.  This  same  mother 
finding  how  much  the  children  were  gaining  in 
the  country,  managed  to  save  and  scrape  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  extra  week’s  board  that 
she  would  net  ask  us  to  give  them,  and  was  so 
igrateful  fur  what  we  bad  done. 

The  Girls’  Club  are  to  have  their  little  enter¬ 
tainment  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  5th,  and 
-would  be  very  glad  to  see  any  up  town  friends. 
Tickets  will  be  fifteen  cents. 

In  the  multitude  of  our  requests  we  are  happy 
to  express  our  thanks  to  “Mrs.  C.  H.  E. ,’’  who 
sent  us  the  welcome  package  containing  a  quilt, 
various  garments,  books  and  magazines  and  a 
•quantity  of  toys,  all  of  which  will  be  most  use¬ 
ful.  The  toys  were  in  such  good  condition  that 
Miss  Mayer  has  put  most  of  them  away  for 
■Christmas,  for  we  must  also  begin  to  plan  for 
that  glad  season. 


Children’s  Department 
■  ♦  ' 

OOD  KNOWETH  BEST. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

The  monk  planted  a  sapling  firm  and  true. 

Then  pray^  for  a  shower  of  gentle  dew; 

Next  for  the  golden  sunshine,  warm  and  bright. 
And  to  brace  its  tisanes  a  frost  at  night. 

Though  his  prayers  were  answered,  lo  1  It  died — 
The  tree  he  thought  to  nurture  with  such  pride. 

“  'Tis  strange,"  he  to  his  brother  sadly  said. 

“  The  tree  you  planted  llveth,  mine  is  dead. 

I  asked  Ood  for  the  shower,  sun  and  froet 
Just  when  I  knew  ’twas  needed,  but  'tis  lost. 

So  strange,  when  1  so  fully  understood 
The  right  conditioHS  for  its  lasting  good." 

“  I  prayed  not  so,  my  brother;  always  I 
Trusted  that  Ood  the  needs  wouldfwell  supply. 

He  made  the  tree  and  knew  when  rain  to  give. 
Sunshine  or  frost  to  make  it  thrive  and  live. 

I  only  prayed,  *  Dear  Lord,  Thou  knowest  best 
What  my  tree  needs,’  and  left  with  Him  the  rest.” 

And  thus  I  thought  it  often  is  with  me. 

I  ask  for  sunshine  at  a  time  when  He 
Knows  it  is  better  far  a^storm  to  send. 

To  give  my  soul  endurance,— not  to  rend. 

Ood  knoweth  well  my^needs  of  time  and  place. 
May  I  be  daily  growing  in  His  grace. 

GRACIA’S  CHAIN  BRACELET. 

As  told  by  Prue  James. 

Well,  DO  one  can  deny  that  we’ve  had  Bome 
queer  happenings  at  Miss  Crandon’s!  And  the 
most  interesting,  I  think,  of  them  all  occurred 
last  October.  Lesbia  was  an  odd  girl,  anyway, 
you  know.  But  there  I  You  don’t  know  any. 
thing  about  it  yet,  and  I’ll  have  to  tell  you  the 
story. 

It  took  place  at  Miss  Crandon’s  school.  We 
had  twenty  girl  scholars,  ranging  in  age  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  we  always  had  such 
good  times  that  every  other  school  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  as  jealous  as  could  be  of  us,  and 
are  yet,  for  that  matter  I  (If  Miss  Crandon 
should  see  that  last  sentence,  wouldn’t  she  give 
me  a  grammar  lecture,  though  1  But  as  she 
never  reads  anything  save  her  Bible  and  school 
books,  I  needn’t  worry). 

Z  Well,  one  lovely  September  day,  three  things 
happened  to  gossip  about.  First,  Gracia 
Clare’s  father  sent  her  the  loveliest  chain  brace¬ 
let  for  her  birthday,  all  polished  and  shiny,  with 
a  dear  little  key  to  unlock  it;  and  yet  just  as 
light  as  could  be,  for  its  workmanship  was  of 
the  very  finest.  Gracia  is  the  luckiest  girl,  any¬ 
way  !  She’s  as  pretty  as  a  picture  with  her  big 
blue  eyes  and  curly  yellow  hair,  and  she’s 
smart,  and  rich,  and  stylish— the  leader  in 
everything  here  at  school.  She  was  delighted 
with  her  new  bracelet  and  the  letter  that  came 
with  it,  and  she  declared  that  she  intended  to 
do  something  to  surprise  her  parents  and  show 
them  how  quick  she  was  with  her  fingers.  We 
waited  to  see  what  her  idea  was.  What  did 
she  do  but  trot  right  out  to  the  village  store  and 
order  the  loveliest  stuffs  to  be  sent  from  the 
city — fioES  and  stamped  silk— for  she  was  going 
to  embroider  a  cloth  of  some  kind  1  Three  or 
four  days  later  the  materials  arrived,  and  she 
started  the  work  immediately. 

It  would  surely  be  lovely,  we  thought,  with 
the  creamiest  of  roses  and  lilies  scattered  all 
over  it.  And  it  takes  Gracia  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  let  me  tell  you  1  So  that  was  the  second 
important  event  of  that  day.  And  the  third 
and  last  was  this— a  new  scholar!  I  don’t  mean 
that  she  was  an  event;  but  her  coming  was! 
When  she  entered  the  room,  the  girls  sunply 
stared,  and  Maggie  Farr,  who  is  our  dullest 
scholar  at  lessons,  commenced  to  giggle  and 
whisper  so  that  I  quite  longed  to  go  over  and 
shake  her  I  1  cpuld  easily  have  done  it;  for 
Gracia  and  I  are  fifteen,  and  the  largest  girls  at 
the  school.  Maggie  says  now  that  she  couldn’t 
help  it — Lesbia  was  “so  very  outrageous!’’  Did 
you  ever  ?  Lesbia  Morgan,  the  new  scholar, 
was,  and  is  still,  old-fashioned,  certainly;  she 


doesn’t  dress  in  the  latest  style  at  all,  she  isn’t 
a  bit  graceful,  her  face  is^freckled  and  brown 
like  her  hands,  but,  upon  my  word!  I  can’t  see 
anything  outlandish  about  herl^And  Maggie 
Farr  is  sorry  enough  further  behavior  now,  and 
is  Leebia’s  companion  a  large  part  of  the  time; 
all  because  Lesbia — Oh,  dear !  Shall  I  ever  have 
this  tale  properly  written  f  I  do’  switch  off 
dreadfully!  But,  at  any  rate,  thoee  were^  the 
three  events. 

Now  for  the  real  story !  X  The  girls  soon  stopped 
talking  about  the^bracelet  and  the"  cloth,  but 
their  tongues— most  of  them,  I  mean— went  for 
Lesbia,  right  and  left!  1* was* so. provoked ;  for 
Gracia  joined  in,  too,  and'she’s  my  room-mate, 
and  I  never  expected  it  of  her.  It  appeared  that 
poor  Lesbia  was  a  charity  scholar.  Her  folks 
were  all  dead  except  an  old  aunt  who  cared  for 
her— I  noticed  from  the  first  that  her  dresses 
were  rusty  black— and  she  was  working  her  way 
through  Miss  Crandon’s  school  by  washing 
dishes,  and  dusting  our  rooms,  and  sweeping, 
and  doing  errands,  and  Bo^on.  HerTmother  was 
Miss  Crandon’s  old  school-mate,  and  that’s  how 
she  came  to  be  received  among  us.  I  thought 
her  a  brave  girl  to  do  it,  and  so  did^the  teach¬ 
ers,  but  the  girls  didn’t  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

How  they  did  treat  the  poor  child — she  was 
only  fourteen.  It  was  a  shame  to^theX^ school  1 
Lesbia  says  I  was  the  only  girl  who  spoke  to 
her  at  all  during  the  first  week.of^her  term, 
and  seems  to  think  me,  consequently,  a  kind  of 
saint;  but  she’s  not  right  there!  I’m  most 
generally  horrid,  I  think,  because  I  always 
speak  my  mind;  I  only  did  it  because  I  couldn’t 
bear  to  see  the  poor  girl  treated  so. 

Miss  Crandon  was  very  nice,  and  so  were  the 
other  teachers,  all  save  the  little  crank  who 
taught  French ;  and  somehow  Lesbia  managed 
to  succeed  with  her  work  and  lessons.  She  was 
real  bright  in  them,  but  otherwise  looked  so 
embarrassed  and  frightened  when  anyone  looked 
at  her,  that  the  girls  made  more  fun  than  ever. 

I  don’t  know  why,  but  smart  people,  especially 
if  they’re  poor,  seem  to  get  a  long  string  of 
horrid  talking  done  about  them  by  their  mates. 
And  it  was  so  with  Lesbia.  I  did  wonder  at  our 
gay,  pretty  Gracia,  who  wouldn’t  have  harmed  a 
fly.  but  who  was  as  cold  and  haughty  with  Les- 
bia  as  she  could  well  be !  I  gave  her  a  lecture 
one  night  in  our  cozy  room,  when  she  was  em¬ 
broidering  her  beautiful  cloth,  and  I  was  study¬ 
ing  some  wretched  French  verbs;  but,  deary 
me !  it  didn’t  do  much  good  I 

So  matters  went  on  for  over  a  month.  Then, 
one  October  day,  we  had  a  surprise.  Gracia’s 
chain  bracelet  was  gone!  “Stolen!’’  she  said. 
When  she  went  down  to  breakfast  that  morning, 

It  was  lying  upon  her  dressing  table ;  for  I  saw 
it  there.  When  she  returned  after  breakfast,  it 
was  missing,  and  she  insisted  that  it  had  been 
stolen. 

“But  who  could  have  stolen  it?’’  I  cried. 
“There  have  been  no  robbers  in  the  house!’’ 

Of  course  she  blamed  Lesbia.  That  poor 
child,  when  questioned,  said  she  had  dusted  our 
chamber  while  we  were  eating,  and  Gracia 
rushed  at  once  to  her  own  conclusions.  It  did 
look  bad  for  Lesbia,  I  must  say ! 

Miss  Crandon  asked  us  all  whether  we  had 
seen  the  bracelet  since.  Everybody  said  “No.’’ 
Lesbia’s  face  showed  me  that  she  was  speaking 
the  exact  truth,  but  the  girls  refused  to  believe 
it,  and  Gracia  went  about  publishing  her  dis¬ 
graceful  suspicion,  so  I  tried  to  be  kinder 
than  ever  to  Lesbia.  The  matter  was  finally 
dropped  in  despair.  The  girls  continued  their 
slights  and  evil  doings,  suspecting  Lesbia  of 
theft,  and  treating  her  shamefully.  Gracia  re¬ 
fused  to  look  at  her  when  they  met. 

I’m  certain  that  one  day  Lesbia  tried  to  argue 
out  the  matter  with  Gracia,  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  big  hall ;  for  Gracia  came  out  look¬ 
ing  annoyed,  and  I  saw  Lesbia  not  two  minutes 
‘  later  with.  tears  in  her  eyes.  If  it  wqr^ 
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80,  the  pleading  and  arguing  did^no  good;  for 
the  girls  were  just  as  hard  and  icy  about  it  as 
before.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  bow  Lesbia  con- 
triyed  to  bear  it,  but  she  did ! 

Se’^eral  days  later,  she  came  into  the  school¬ 
room  one  morning,  looking  radiant,  with  a  pile 
of  new  books  under  her  arm.  And  then  I  saw 
that  with  that  happy  light  in  her  large  dark  eyes 
she  was  far  from  being  as  hideous  as  Maggie 
Farr  insisted  she  was.  She  came  up  to  show 
me  her  new  treasures,  and  was  so  pleased,  poor 
thing,  because  she  had  found  enough  to  buy 
them ;  she  had  needed  them  long  before,  but  her 
old  aunt  could  not  send  her  the  necessary 
amount.  We  always  bought  our  own  books 
there,  and  she  had  been  using  old  cast-oS  vol¬ 
umes  that  had  seen  far  better  days.  1  asked  her 
how  she  had  come  by  her  good  fortune,  and  she 
confessed  to  me,  with  a  happy  blush,  that  she 
had  written  a  prize  puzzle  for  the  village  paper, 
and  that  the  editor  had  given  her  six  dollars  for 
it.  Now  wasn’t  that  bright  in  her  to  do  such  a 
thing  ?  I’d  like  to  see  Maggie  Farr  earn  even 
six  cents  by  peddling  a  puzzle  of  hers  I  But 
even  that  pleasure  was  spoiled  for  Lesbia. 
Gracia,  coming  up  at  that  moment,  overheard 
the  half-confused  words,  and  gave  Lesbia  in 
return  such  a  meaning  glance  that  she  darted 
hastily  to  her  seat  with  all  the  light  gone  from 
her  face.  That  was  too  much  for  me !  I  stood, 
and  glared  at  Gracia  ! 

“Gracia  Clare!’’  cried  I,  “What  under  the 
sun  made  you  do  that,  anyway  ?’’ 

“Prue  James,’’  retorted  she,  “don’t  get  ex¬ 
cited,  pray !  My  bracelet  was  worth  fully  six 
dollars,  and  there’s  a  store  for  old  jewelry  in  the 
village  yonder!’’  And  then  she  rustled  away 
with  a  mock  courtesy,  leaving  me  speechless ! 

But  she  couldn’t  prove  anything.  The  paper 
came  out  later,  with  Lesbia’s  puzzle  in  the  place 
of  honor;  and  the  jeweler  said  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  no  such  bracelet :  so  Miss  Gracia  was  all 
at  sea  for  once  in  her  life,  which  bad  no  sweet¬ 
ening  effect  upon  her  temper !  As  for  me,  I 
danced  for  joy  in  the  seclusion  of  the  ancient 
attic!  Of  course,  search  had  been  made  for 
the  missing  bracelet  in  all  the  rooms,  but  in 
vain.  I  ransacked  the  dressing  table  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  poked  about  our  dingy  old  closet 
like  a  regular  rat,  getting  naught  in  return  for 
my  labors  save  the  assurance  that  the  bracelet 
was  not  there — and  a  pair  of  hands  whose 
color,  as  I  hel(^  them  to  the  light,  actually  scared 
me ! 

Except  for  the  fire,  no  one  knows  bow  the 
matter  might  have  ended.  But  that  cleared  it 
all  up.  Yes,  we  really  had  a  fire  at  school !  It 
started  in  the  room  next  to  that  which  Gracia 
and  I  shared,  and  the  smoke  awakened  us  all, 
and  sent  us  scampering  out  doors  like  frightened 
deer.  I  think  we  all  lost  our  senses.  We  stood 
wringing  our  hands  wildly  on  the  side  lawn, 
imitating  Miss  Crandon  unconsciously.  I  know 
I  cried  “Burglars!’’  instead  of  “Fire!’’  And 
Alice  Jones  came’fiying  out  with  a  bottle  of 
cologne  in  one  band,  and  a  hair  brush  in  the 
other— she  said  she  felt  that  she  must  save 
something ! 

Anyone  would  have  said  that  was  excitement 
enough  for  one  night,  with  the  dear  old  school 
smouldering  away ;  but  Gracia  added  to  it!  Her 
precious  cloth,  almost  finished  as  it  was,  was 
in  the  dressing  table  drawer;  and  when  she 
realized  this  fact  she  carried  on  like  a  perfect 
lunatic,  crying  and  weeping,  and  endeavoring 
to  break  loose  from  the  teachers  to  rush  up  after 
it.  But  they  held  her  fast,  in  spite  of  her 
pleadings,  and  she  was  forced  to  bear  the  sus¬ 
pense  as  well  as  possible. 

“Where’s  Lesbia  ?’’  suddenly  demanded  Mies 
Crandon.  “She’s  the  only  absent  one!’’ 

“By  the  lilacs  over  there!’’  I  cried,  having 


perceived  her  standing  alone  there  not  two 
minutes  before. 

She  had  vanished,  however;  no  one*  knew 
where.  But  while  we  were  all  wondering  where 
she  could  be  at  that  dreadful  time,  she  came 
dashing  out  at  the  side-door,  bringing  a  cloud 
of  smoke  with  her,  and  carrying  something 
white  in  her  hands.  We  all  recognized  the  lit¬ 
tle  figure  in  the  rusty  black  gown.  She  came 
right  up  to  Gracia,  never  heeding  the  eager 
questioning  of  Miss  Crandon,  or  the  blank  looks 
of  her  amazed  companions.  In  her  hands  she 
bore  no  less  a  thing  than  Gracia’s  cloth, 
wrapped,  to  prevent  soiling,  in  an  old  newspaper 
she  had  picked  up  on  the  way. 

You  may  be  certain  there  was  a  time  then ! 
Gracia  hugged  and  kissed  her  frantically,  and 
wept  over  her  recovered  embroidery,  while  we 
stood  round  like  so  many  statues,  nearly  staring 
our  eyes  out  of  our  heads.  Mies  Crandon  asked 
Lesbia  how  she  could  ever  have  done  such  a 
brave  thing  as  to  rush  into  a  blazing  building 
after  a  cloth ! 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  blazing !’’  cried  Lesbia,  with  a 
laugh  that  bad  a  wee  catch  in  it,  half  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  half  of  confusion.  “And  I  didn’t  see 
a  single  fiame !  Only  the  smoke  was  bad  !’’ 

By  this  time  some  men  had  come  upon  the 
scene,  summoned  by  Miss  Crandon’s  order,  and 
fortunately  the  fire  was  soon  extinguished,  so 
that  we  could  go  safely  into  bed  once  more. 
But  Gracia  and  I  didn’t  sleep  a  wink  all  night; 
I  listened  with  gladness  while  she  descanted 
upon  Lesba’s  courage  and  goodness,  and  declared 
she  didn’t  believe  she  had  taken  the  bracelet  at 
all,  and  that  she’d  “make  up’’  for  all  her 
naughtiness  by  doing  all  sorts  of  nice  things  for 
Lesbia. 

The  matter  didn’t  end  there,  either!  Next 
day,  in  examining  the  damage  done  by  the  fire, 
we  found  that  the  flames  had  burned  the  wall 
near  the  dressing  table  in  several  places.  And, 
will  you  believe  it  ? — in  one  place,  right  behind 
the  table,  was  a  spot  where  the  wall  was  hollow, 
with  a  nail  on  the  inside  of  the  partition  ;  and 
on  that  same  nail  hung  the  chain  bracelet,  in 
full  view  of  everybody !  We  could  all  see  it  now 
through  the  burned  hole.  We  flocked  round  it 
like  bees  about  honey,  and  wondered  how  in  the 
world  it  came  to  be  there,  of  ail  places !  Happy 
Lesbia  grasped  the  bracelet  and  took  it  from  the 
nail,  and  pointed  to  something  pink  and  thin 
caught  in  one  of  the  links.  Gracia  cried  out 
when  she  saw  it.  It  was  a  mouse’s  foot !  The 
whole  thing  was  then  easily  explained. 

The  small  robber  had  dragged  the  light 
thing  right  through  the  hole,  though  why  he 
did  it,  ever  remained  a  mystery !  And  it  had 
caught  upon  a  projecting  nail,  with  one  of  his 
feet  in  a  treacherous  link.  And  there  the  pris¬ 
oner  had  hung  until  he  gnawed  off  the  entan¬ 
gled  foot — a  common  thing  with  some  animals 
— and  fled,  leaving  his  foot  still  in  the  link  of 
the  bracelet. 

So  Lesbia  was  cleared  of  the  charge  of  theft. 
My  I  Wasn’t  she  pleased ;  and  every  one  thought 
differently  of  her  after  that,  too !  The  most  ob¬ 
stinate  girls  became  her  friends,  and  ceased  to 
call  her  any  more  names. 

As  for  the  mouse  robber,  I  hope  he  had  a 
good  hard  time  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
hopping  about  on  his  remaining  three  legs!  He 
surely  deserved  it,  after  making  so  much  trouble. 

Now  I’ll  end  this  incoherent  tale.  The  moral 
is  plain  enough,  I’m  sure !  I  will  not  lead  you 
into  any  more  mazes.  But  this  I  must  say— if 
you  were  to  come  now  to  Mies  Crandon’s,  you’d 
find  Lesbia  thoroughly  enjoying  her  life  there, 
with  all  her  numerous  friends.  The  girls  make 
such  a  fuss  over  her,  that  it’s  a  miracle  her  head 
isn't  turned!  And  Lesbia  wears  the  chain 
bracelet.  It  was  a  gift  from  repentant  Gracia, 
who  laughingly  confessed  that  she’d  had  enough 
of  it!  John  A.  Campbell. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


IN  THE  OCEAN’S  DEPTHS. 

Many  times  when  we  have  stood  on  the  shores' 
of  the  ocean  and  looked  down  into  its  unfathom¬ 
able  depths,  wo  have  wondered  what  there  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great  waters.  The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  has  a  very  interesting  article  on 
this  subject.  The  writer  says : 

The  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is 
nearly  down  to  freezing  point,  and  sometimes 
actually  below  it.  There  is  a  total  absence  of 
light  as  far  as  sunlight  is  concerned,  and  there- 
is  an  enormous  pressure,  reckoned  at  about  a 
ton  to  the  square  inch  in  every  1,000  fathoms, 
which  is  160  times  greater  than  that  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  we  live  in.  At  2,500  fathoms  the 
pressure  is  thirty  times  more  powerful  than  the 
steam  pressure  of  a  locomotive  when  drawing 
a  train.  As  late  as  1880  a  leading  zoologist  ex- 
plainea  the  existence  of  deep  sea  animals  at  such 
depths  by  assuming  that  their  bodies  were  com¬ 
posed  of  solids  and  liquids  of  great  density,  and 
contained  no  air.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  deep  sea  fish,  which  are  provided 
with  air-infiated  swimming  bladders.  If  one  of 
these  fish,  in  full  chase  after  its  prey,  happens- 
to  ascend  beyond  a  certain  level,  its  bladder  be¬ 
comes  distended  with  the  decreased  pressure, 
and  carries  it,  in  spite  of  its  efforts,  still  higher 
in  its  course.  In  fact,  members  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  class  are  liable  to  become  victims  to  the 
unusual  accident  of  falling  upward,  and  no 
doubt  meet  with  a  violent  death  soon  after 
leaving  their  accustomed  level,  and  long  before 
their  bodies  reach  the  surface  in  a  distorted  and 
unnatural  state.  Even  ground  sharks,  brought 
up  from  a  depth  of  no  more  than  500  fathoms, 
expire  before  they  gain  the  surface. 

*  The  fauna  of  the  deep  sea — with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  hitherto  only  known  as  fossils— are  new 
and  specially  modified  forms  of  families  and 
generally  inhabiting  shallow  waters  in  modern 
times,  and  have  been  driven  down  to  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  by  theif  more  powerful  rivals  in  the 
battle  of  life,  much  as  the  ancient  Britons  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  barren  and  inac¬ 
cessible  fastnesses  of  Wales.  Some  of  their 
organs  have  undergone  considerable  modification 
in  correspondence  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
their  new  habitats.  Thus  down  to  900  fathoms 
their  eyes  have  generally  become  enlarged,  to 
make  the  best  of  the  faint  light  which  may 
possibly  penetrate  there.  After  1,000  fathoms 
these  organs  are  still  further  enlarged,  or  so 
greatly  reduced  that  in  some  species  they  disap¬ 
pear  altogether,  and  are  replaced  by  enormously 
long  feelers.  The  only  light  at  great  depths 
which  would  enable  large  eyes  to  be  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  phosphorescence  of  deep  sea  animals. 

We  know  that  at  the  surface  this  light  is  often 
very  powerful,  and  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  has 
recorded  one  occasion  on  which  the  sea  at  night 
was  “a  perfect  blaze  of  phosphorescence,  so 
strong  that  lights  and  shadows  were  thrown  on 
the  sails  and  it  was  easy  to  read  the  smallest 
print.*’  It  is  thought  possible  by  several 
naturalists  that  certain  portions  of  the  sea  bot¬ 
tom  may  be  as  brilliantly  illumined  by  this  sort 
of  light  as  the  streets  of  a  European  city  after 
sunset.  Some  deep  sea  fish  have  two  parallel 
rows  of  small  circular  phosphorescent  organs 
running  along  the  whole  length  of  their  bodies, 
and  as  they  glide  through  the  dark  waters  of 
the  profound  abysses  they  must  look  like  model 
mail  ships  with  rows  of  shining  portholes. — 

THE  LONGEST  \VORl>S  IN  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

The  nine  longest  words  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  are  given  by  some  educator  as  follows: 

Subconsti  t  ional  ist. 

Incomprehensibility. 

Philoprogenitiveness. 

Honorificabilitudinity. 

Anthropophageo  i  m  ian. 

D  i  sproportionableness. 

Velocipedestrianistical. 

Transubstantiationakleness. 

ProantitransubstantiationisL 
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Royal  Biakea  the  food  pare, 

wholesome  and  dellclons. 


SOVAL  BAKINO  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  VORk 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  the  September  meeting  led  by  Miss  M.  F. 
^hite,  the  subject  was  The  Treasury. 

Sara  Martin,  a  poor  woman  who  delighted  to 
tninister  to  the  poor  and  to  the  Lord’s  shut-ins, 
was  asked  if  she  could  afford  to  devote  so  much 
time  to  works  of  charity.  She  replied:  “I 
cannot  afford  to  give  the  time,  but  I  can  afford 
to  sacrifice  it  for  my  Master.  ”  The  needs  of 
our  missionaries  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Pier¬ 
son,  who  pleaded  for  the  comforts  to  which  they 
are  entitled  when  their  daily  arduous  labors  are 
ended ;  yet  many  willingly  forego  these  com¬ 
forts  that  more  pupils  may  be  admitted  to  the 
schools.  At  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Mrs. 
Pierson  found  the  house  in  a  condition  which 
she  termed  “disgraceful,”  in  consequence  of  a 
leaking  roof  which  had  injured  the  wall  paper 
so  that  it  was  hanging  in  some  places  and  in 
others  it  had  been  stripped  off.  “Why  did  you 
not  tell  us  of  this  ?”  she  asked.  The  reply  was 
that  the  needs  of  the  work  were  so  imperative 
that  these  things  seemed  of  little  consequence. 
We  must  feed  and  clothe  the  children,  salaries 
must  be  paid,  but  we  ought  to  repair  our  build 
ings  and  make  our  teachers  more  comfortable. 
Mrs.  Herndon  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  said,  “Do 
not  spend  money  to  send  me  a  carpet  if  it  can 
be  used  to  keep  children  in  the  school.  To  one 
teacher  in  Utah,  a  rag  carpet  would  be  a  luxury.  ” 

Miss  Lincoln  said  that  the  first  act  of  worship 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  gift  brought  to 
the  temple.  Our  financial  condition  at  present 
stands  thus;  all  bills  paid  (with  borrowed 
money),  and  all  our  teachers’  salaries  met  thus 
far. 

Mrs.  Pingry  related  an  answer  to  prayer  for  a 
girl  at  the  Grassy  Cove  School,  Tennessee,  who 
wished  to  fit  herself  for  a  teacher,  but  she  wrote 


In  the  Fall 

There  is  Danger  to  Health  and  Especial 
Need  of  Pure  Blood. 

Disease  germs  arising  from  decaying  vegetation, 
and  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  threaten  the 
health  in  the  fall.  By  keeping  the  blood  pure  with 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  everyone  is  protected  against 
these  changes. 

“I  had  no  appetite,  was  run  down  in  health  and 
lost  flesh.  Soon  after  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsar 
parilla  I  felt  stronger,  had  a  good  appetite  and  was 
in  much  better  health.” — A.  M.  Ehientrant,  305 
Lakeview  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Be  sure  to  get  Hood's,  and  only  Hood’s. 

Hood’s  parilla 

la  the  best— in  fact  the  one  True  Blood  Purifier.  All 
druKRista.  $1;  six  for  $5.  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas. 

OSIIt.  act  harmoniously  with  Hood’a 

noou  S  r  Ills  Sarsaparilla.  25c. 


With  tears  that  ahe  had  failed  to  obtain  a  schol¬ 
arship  at  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina.  While 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  present  this  case  at 
a  society,  a  letter  was  brought  in  from  Ohio, 
offering  aid  to  some  worthy  girl  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  helped. 

Mrs.  Finks  gave  a  bright  glimpse  of  moun¬ 
tain  travel  in  the  South  over  rough  roads;  of 
crossing  streams  with  broken  wagon  spokes 
repaired  with  shawl  straps  before  venturing  into 
the  current;  of  a  sad-hearted  girl  who  cried 
two  or  three  days  because  no  opportunity  offered 
for  her  to  obtain  an  education,  and  of  a  self- 
respecting  community,  uplifted  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  of  our  schools  which  had  been 
located  there  three  years.  A  rough  pine  church 
was  thoroughly  clean  and  on  a  twisted  post  our 
visitors  read  this  notice:  “Do  not  chew  nor 
spit  on  the  floor,  nor  take  snuff  or  tobacco  in 
church.” 

Mrs.  Pierson  told  the  story  of  a  little  girl 
which  she  had  heard  from  a  Baptist  friend :  Her 
little  daughter  had  received  ten  cents  and  ar 
ranged  thus  the  disposal  of  it:  “This  penny  is 
God’s,  the  second  is  for  paps,  the  third  for 
mamma,”  and  so  on,  until  the  tenth  was 
reached.  “This,”  she  said,  “is  for  Jesus.” 
She  had  kept  none  for  herself  and  her  mother 
said:  “You  have  already  given  one  to  Jesus.” 
“No,”  was  the  quick  reply,  “the  first  belonged 
to  Him,  this  is  a  present." 

Miss  Florence  Stephenson  of  the  Home  Indus¬ 
trial  School,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  who  has 
been  ill,  (just  escaping  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever)  has  sent  in  her  fortieth  quarterly  report. 
She  was  appointed  to  this  work  in  September, 
1887,  ten  years  ago.  She  writes  of  her  joy  in 
association  with  the  Woman’s  Board  and  with 
co-workers  on  the  field  and  counts  the  personal 
gain  to  herself  as  far  exceeding  all  that  she  had 
hoped  to  do  for  others  when  she  entered  the 
work.  Mrs.  Finks  paid  a  touching  tribute  to 
the  long  and  faithful  service  of  Mies  Stephenson, 
and  spoke  of  the  wide  influence  exerted  by  her, 
not  only  in  the  school,  but  over  all  the  moun¬ 
tain  region  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  expressing  the  esteem  in  which  Miss 
Stephenson  is  held  by  the  Board  and  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  her  successful  work. 

New  Mexico. — What  must  have  been  the  dis¬ 
may  of  a  neat  housekeeper  who  had  doubtless 
experienced  the  torment  of  insect  pests  in  her 
adobe  house,  to  be  informed  by  eom<^  of  her 
neighbors  on  her  return  from  vacation  that  they 
had  been  occupying  her  house  during  her  ab¬ 
sence,  because  it  was  so  much  more  comfortable 
than  their  o'wn— so  free  from  these  intruders. 
When,  (like  bouses  infected  with  leprosy),  these 
pests  burrow  in  the  mud  walls,  it  is  said  that 
they  cannot  be  expelled.  The  “Church  at  Home 
and  Abroad,”  once  stated  that  some  of  our 
teachers  were  occupying  a  house,  in  the  walls  of 
which  were  the  cup-like  nests  of  thirty  tarantula. 

Alaska. — “Money  for  what  we  like,”  is  a  text 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following  items 
relative  to  the  outlook  in  Alaska : 

First.  In  the  syndicates  for  equipment  of 
miners  for  the  Klondike  region,  Mrs.  Austin 
wrote  of  one  discouraged  man  who  returned  to 
Sitka  penniless.  He  had  mortgaged  hie  farm  to 
raise  money  for  the  out-fit  and  journey.  At  the 
time  of  writing  he  was  working  for  means  to 
carry  him  home. 

Second.  An  exchange  states  that  “the  advent 
of  thousands  of  adventurous  men  among  the 
native  tribes  will  be  accompanied  by  a  company 
of  trained  scientists  and  etbnoli^ical  observers, 
who  are  intent  upon  finding  in  Alaska  and 
Northwest  British  America  the  key  to  a  mystery 
more  fascinating  to  them  than  all  the  wealth  of 
the  Klondike— the  origin  of  the  peoples  of  this 
inhospitable  region,  and  perhaps  the  clue  to 
the  peopling  of  America,  still  shrouded  in  un¬ 
certainty,” 

Third.  The  cheerfnl  giver  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  kingdom — whom  “the  Lord  loveth.  ” 
appears  in  a  lady  who  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
University  Church  at  Worcester,  Ohio,  and  Dr. 
George  A.  McEwen  of  Farmington,  Missouri,  to 
go  to  Alaska  under  the  care  of  the  Homs  Board, 


equipped  for  a  year’s  stay  in  the  North.  “They 
propose  to  make  their  way  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  mining  district  as  soon  as  possible  that  they 
may  be  of  service  during  the  winter,  to  men 
suffering  either  in  soul  or  body.” 

“The  North  Star”  for  September,  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Webber,  a  Moravian  missionary,  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  stopped  at  Sitka 
“on  their  way  to  visit  friends  in  the  East  after 
living  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska  nine  years.  Mrs. 
Webber,  who  is  not  in  good  health,  started  from 
their  mission  station  on  the  Kuskokwin  river” 
(which  seems  to  be  in  the  region  of  the  Yukon) 
“with  her  three  children,  the  youngest  a  babe, 
three  months  old,  in  a  ‘three  holed  badarka, ’ 
her  husband  following  her  the  next  day  in  a 
large,  open  sain  boat  with  their  baggage.  From 
these  boats  they  were  finally  transferred  to  a 
schooner,  which  carried  them  to  Unalaska, 
thence  by  steamer  to  Sitka.  They  had  been 
several  weeks  on  their  journey.  The  two  older 
boys  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  but 
could  talk  Eskimo  like  natives.  They  were 
already  in  wonderland.  Horses,  mules  and  cows 
were  fierce  looking  monsters,  of  which  they  were 
afraid,  and  chickens,  cats,  etc.,  were  'something 
new  under  the  sun’  to  them.  These  people  have 
but  one  mail  a  year  that  they  count  on  as  cer¬ 
tain.  They  bad  not  a  word  to  say  about  their 
hardships;  they  seemed  happy  and  contented 
because  they  were  doing  the  Master’s  work. 
Surely  St.  Paul  himself  could  not  have  had  a 
more  heroic  and  self-denying  spirit.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  nearly,  or  quite  all,  of 
the  village  where  their  mission  is  stationed 
have  become  Christians.  The  Lord  blesses  such 
consecration.  After  seeing  and  talking  with 
these  workers  we  shall  feel  very  much  ashamed 
if  any  one  should  ever  say  anything  about  our 
making  self-denials.  ”  H.  E.  B. 

HEIGHT  OF  TBEES. 

Public  Opinion  says:  “It  has,  perhaps,  oc¬ 
curred  to  few  of  us  that  the  boughs  of  trees 
occupy  a  very  different  position  in  summer  and 
winter  respectively,  but  Mies  Agnes  Foy  has 
made  careful  measurements  of  the  height  from 
the  ground  of  branches  of  both  walnut  and  mul¬ 
berry  trees  in  August  and  December,  and  she 
finds  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  difference  of 
as  much  as  thirty  one  inches  in  the  height  of 
the  same  branch  from  the  ground  in  these  two 
months.  This  particular  figure  was  obtained 
with  a  branch  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  it  was 
found  that  in  December  a  weight  of  thirty-five 
pounds  was  not  sufficient  to  lower  it  to  its  sum¬ 
mer  position.  In  other  cases  there  were  differ¬ 
ences  of  from  thirteen  inches  to  nineteen  inches 
in  the  distance  in  summer  and  winter  respect¬ 
ively  of  branches  from  the  ground. 

LIGHT  POCKET  BOOKS. 

A  voyage  to  Europe  is  a  very  sensible  object 
for  anyone’s  ambition,  but  heretofore  it  has 
remained  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  average 
brain  worker. 

It  has  been  made  possible  and  easy  of  accom¬ 
plishment  by  the  plan  of  paying  86.00  to  115.00 
per  month  beginning  now.  and  whether  the 
desired  voyage  be  for  England  next  summer, 
for  Algiers,  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  the 
following  autumn  or  Paris  Exposition  in  1900, 
the  monthly  payments  will  cover  the  ocean 
passage  by  the  time  one  is  ready  to  sail. 

Americans  as  a  rule  will  not  sail  second  class 
on  ocean  lines  because  of  the  various  indignities 
put  upon  passengers  in  that  class  and  they  quite 
naturally  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  herded 
into  the  steerage,  while  to  go  first  class  under 
the  ordinary  methods  of  ocean  travel  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  but  plethoric  pocket  books. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  some  American  thinkers  who  believed 
there  was  a  way  to  give  brainy  Americans  the 
advantages  of  a  voyage  to  Europe  and  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  comfortable,  sensible  and  satisfactory 
manner,  at  reasonable  cost,  payments  so  arranged 
that  they  could  be  made,  and  no  second  class  or 
steerage  passengers  carried  on  the  steamers. 

Ihe  problem  required  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  money  in  its  solution. 

The  details  will  interest  any  intelligent  person 
who  is  fond  of  travel. 

They  are  told  in  a  book  handsomely  illustrated 
with  over  100  half  tone  engravings  sent  free  o 
enquirers,  by  the  Postum  Cereal  Company, 
Limited,  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
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THE  TWENTIETH  GENTUBY  MOTEMENT 

IM  PBKSBTTBKIAN  8ABBATH-8CH001.S. 

“  The  world  it  very  evil; 

The  times  are  waxing  late; 

Be  sober  and  keep  vigil; 

The  Judge  is  at  the  gate.” 

—Bernard  of  Cluny. 

As  the  new  century  ie  about  to  dawn,  all 
thoughtful  Chrietians  aak :  In  what  apint  shall 
we  enter  its  new  light  ?  With  what  offering 
shall  we  come  before  the  Lord  ? 

How  shall  Christians  best  signalize  their 
transition  into  the  twentieth  century  7  Of  the 
plans  proposed,  that  is  best  which  most  honors 
Christ,  and  accomplishes  most  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  For  Sabbath  school  workers  Providence 
answers  the  question,  pointing  to  the  millions 
of  children  and  youth  in  our  country  yet  un¬ 
reached  by  Christian  agencies  and  yet  ignorant 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  awful  fact  confronts  us 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  our  Sabbath  schools  have  on  their  rolls  not 
one-half  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States.  Can 
there  be  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  fact  ? 

How  can  we  celebrate  the  dawn  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  more  appropriately  than  by  obey 
ing  the  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Luke  xiv. 
21,  23:  “Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor 
and  the  maimed  and  the  halt  and  the  blind,” 
and  “Go  cut  fnto  the  highways  and  hedges  and 
compel  them  to  come  in.” 

Can  we  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  so  exalted 
in  Gospel  privileges,  render  unto  the  Lord  in 
this  turn  of  the  century,  a  more  acceptable  offer¬ 
ing  than  to  bring  to  Him  a  half  million  of  new 
Sabbath  school  scholars?  Would  not  this  be 
mor*-  grateful  to  the  Saviour  of  men  than  mag- 
nitioent  conventions,  than  costliest  gifta  of 
money,  than  elaborate  musical  display,  than 
“Gems  of  the  mountain  or  gold  of  the  mine  ?” 

IS  IT  PBACTiCABI.K? 

We  have  substantially  four  winters  before  we 
enter  the  portals  of  the  new  era,  or  from  October 
let,  1897,  to  April  let,  1901.  This  practically 
gives  us  four  working  seasons.  We  have  now 
about  one  million  Sabbath-school  members  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  proposition  is 
to  add  five  hundred  thousand  to  this  million, 
and  begin  our  ecclesiastical  year,  April  let,  1901, 
with  one  million  and  a  half  Sabbath  school  mem¬ 
bers;  that  is,  that  every  Sabbath-school  shall 
add  fifty  per  cent,  to  its  membership  within  the 
next  four  years.  This  means  a  net  increase  of 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  additional  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  brought  in  each  year,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  members  each  year 
for  the  entire  Church. 

Is  this  feas'ble  ?  There  are  five  clasees  of  per¬ 
sons  from  which  the  half-million  of  fresh  recruits 
for  our  Bible-schools  may  be  obtained. 

First— Young  children  for  the  Primary  classes, 
from  five  to  ten  years  of  age.  How  many  of 
these  can  be  secured  ?  Probably  one  hundred 
thousand.  This  would  only  average  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  fifteen  new  primary  scholars  to  bo  won 
by  each  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  within  the 
next  four  years. 
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Second — Children  for  the  Intermediate  depart¬ 
ment,  of  age  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Proba¬ 
bly  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  may  be  won 
for  the  church  school,  or  an  average  gain  of  only 
fifteen  intermediates  for  each  Presbyterian 
school  within  four  years. 

Third — Young  people  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  There  are  in  all  our  congre¬ 
gations  and  church  fields,  many  young  men  and 
young  women  who  once  attended  Sabbath- 
school,  and  who  have  graduated  from  it.  It  may 
be  that  fifty  thousand  of  these  could  be  induced 
to  return  to  Presbyterian  Sabbath  schools.  This 
would  only  mean  that  each  one  of  our  schools  in 
four  years  should  gain  eight  young  people.  Surely 
this  does  not  seem  impracticable. 

Fourth — Adults,  or  those  over  twenty  one  years 
of  age,  composed  of  Church  members  and  attend 
ante  at  Church,  and  adherents  and  friends  of 
the  Church.  There  are  probably  from  one  to 
two  hundred  thousand  of  such  within  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  congregations  who,  by  vigorous  and 
practial  efforts,  might  bo  enrolled  into  properly 
organized  adult  departments  of  our  Sabbath 
schools. 

Fifth — Those  of  all  ages,  within  our  church 
fields,  who  are  unable  for  any  reason  to  attend 
Sabbath  school.  Included  in  this  class  are 
young  mothers ;  the  shut  in;  the  aged  and  in¬ 
firm  ;  and  luany  others.  For  these  there  can  be 
organized  in  all  our  Sabbath  schools.  Home 
Departments.  Probably  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  this  country,  within  the 
next  four  years,  may  be  enrolled  in  this  branch 
of  the  Sabbath  school. 

It  is  believed  that  these  calculations  and  fig¬ 
ures  are  moderate,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
from  these  five  classes,  it  is  feasible  before  April 
1st,  1901,  for  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  work¬ 
ers  to  gather  in  the  desired  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand. 

There  is  only  one  condition  and  class  of  facts 
which  would  render  this  impracticable,  this  is  a 
persistence  in  our  present  indifference  and  want 
of  strenuous  effort  to  reach,  with  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  those  whom  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
bring  to  Him,  namely,  the  neglected  heathen  at 
our  doors;  those  within  our  parishes  who  are 
unevangelized,  and  many  of  whom  imagine 
themselves  uncared  for  by  Christians. 

There  are  multitudes  of  intelligent  Christian 
persons  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  well  fitted 
for  Christian  labor,  who  are  practically  doing 
nothing  in  the  Bible  School  which  should  em¬ 
brace  all  ages — children  and  adult.  Why  should 
not  these  be  stimulated  to  put  forth  earnest 
endeavors  to  prepare  an  offering  for  the  Lord  at 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  ?  The 
verse  which  we  have  placed  in  the  forefront  of 
this  statement,  composed  by  Bernard  of  Cluny, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  well 
describes  this  present  age.  All  the  powers  of 
evil  are  abroad  and  active.  The  condition  of  the 
world  of  science,  of  art,  of  trade,  of  discovery  is 
a  prolonged  call  of  the  God  of  providence  to  his 
people  to  exhibit  an  earnestness  of  devotion  at 
least  equal  to  that  displayed  by  men  in  busi 
ness,  in  education,  sicence,  and  in  politics. 

HOW  THIS  TWENTIETH  CKNTUBV  MOVEMENT 
HAY  BE  MAI>E  bUCCESSKUL. 

As  the  design  of  this  movement  is  purely  the 
glory  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  in 
order  that  it  may  succeed  the  Church  itself  must 
be  quickened  and  revived  by  the  fresh  presence 
and  manifested  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  As 
this  blessing  comes  only  in  answer  to  prayer,  the 
first  great  means  to  be  used  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purpose  is  the  union  of  all  Sabbath- 
school  workers  in  daily  supplication  for  larger 
measures  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  agreement 
in  pra>er  may  be  kept  each  morning.' 

Success  in  this  enterprise  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  the  intelligent  and  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  the  pastors,  sessions,  superin¬ 
tendents,  officers,  teachers,  and  scholars  of  our 
Presbyterian  Sabbath  schools.  The  movement 
must  be  taken  up  through  the  persuasion  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  our  workers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  There  are  “giant”  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  much  hard  work  lies  between  this  and  the 
accomplishment  of  our  purpose,  and  without  the 
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united  heart  and  help  of  Qod’s  ministers  and 
people,  success  is  impossible.  But  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  with  a  Spirit  filled  Church, 
we  can  say  with  Caleb,  Numbers  xiii.  30:  “Let 
us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  well 
able  to  overcome  it.  ’  ’  ' 

DIVISION  OF  I.ABOK 

For  the  first  and  second  classes  of  scholars, 
those  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten,  and  ten 
and  fifteen  years,  the  Church-field  might  be  sub¬ 
districted  and  a  Committee  of  Canvassers  may 
be  organized  and  trained  thoroughly  to  work 
each  district. 

To  reach  the  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  one  no  better  agents  could  be 
found  than  the  members  of  our  young  people's 
societies.  No  work  more  appropriate  for  tbet^e 
can  be  imagined  than  that  of  searching  out  and 
judiciously  winning  persons  of  their  own  age 
to  become  members  of  the  Sabbath-school. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  thousand  Chris 
tian  Endeavorers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  would  not  be  attempting  the  impossible  For 
these  to  try  to  bring  within  the  next  four  years 
one  hundred  thousand  people  into  the  Sabbath- 
schools.  Multitudes  of  these  might  be  brought 
in  as  associate  members  of  their  own  societies, 
and  thuh  a  complete  cooperation  between  the 
Sabbath  school  and  the  Young  People’s  Society 
effected. 

Then  as  for  the  adults.  In  view  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  our  Church  members  and  adherents 
who  are  not  now  members  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
and  who  as  a  rule  do  not  regularly  and  systemat¬ 
ically  study  the  Word  of  G(m,  the  words  uttered 
by  one  of  our  eminent  Sabbath  school  superin¬ 
tendents  may  well  be  seriously  and  prayerfully 
pondered:  “What  do  you  say  to  a  general, 
united,  enthusiastic,  immediate  uprise  through¬ 
out  our  great  Church,  not  only  for  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  Sunday  schools  for  the  young,  Ixit  for 
Bible  classes  for  adults,  until  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  shall  have  an  inviting  place  and  needed 
helps  to  study  the  great  Book  of  God 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  establishing  and  con¬ 
ducting  Home  Departments.  There  are  few  of 
our  Presbyterian  Sabbath  schools  which  may  not 
within  the  next  four  years  organize  and  carry 
on  these  new  branches  of  the  work. 

This  Twentieth  Century  Movement  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  many  Christian  workers  whose  hearts 
have  long  been  pained  by  the  fear  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  has  to-day  lost,  to  a  great  extent, 
tl;ie  fervor  and  loving  enthusiasm  for  winning 
neglected  youth  which  marked  its  early  days. 
Not  a  few  feel  that  the  efforts  of  the  modern 
Sabbath  school  world  have  been  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  inaprovement  of  pedagogic 
methods  and  the  furnishing  of  better  external 
facilities,  almost  to  the  practical  ignoring  of  its 
great  missionary  purpose. 

The  first,  the  all  important  object  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school,  without  which  it  has  no  right  to 
exist,  is  to  save  the  youth  of  the  Church  and 
the  Country.  Our  great  need  to  day  is  a  mighty 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  thrust  out  the 
laborers,  to  gather  in  the  unreached  children  and 
youth.  Woe  will  be  unto  us  should  we  permit 
our  schools  to  become  merely  pleasant  meeting 
places  for  the  well-to  do,  the  well  dressed,  the 
well  instructed,  heedless  of  the  exceeding  bitter 
cry  of  the  “Young  children  that  faint  for  hun¬ 
ger  in  the  top  of  every  street”  (Lam.  ii.  19). 

Let  the  Sabbath -school,  with  well-arranged 
buildings,  and  appliances,  or  with  none  of  these, 
bring  in  the  children. 

Let  the  Sabbath-school,  be  it  in  crowded  city, 
elegant  suburb,  pleasant  town,  village,  or  in  the 
country — let  it  bring  in  the  children. 

Let  the  Sabbath-school  furnished  with  trained 
teachers,  and  equipped  with  charts,  black- 
boarde,  maps,  library,  and  all  educational  appli¬ 
ances,  or  with  but  few  of  all  these — let  it  bring 
in  the  children. 

Let  it  be  criticised  as  behind  the  times  or 
praised  as  up  to-date — but  let  it  bring  in  the 
children. 

Let  it  have  or  have  not  Normal  Class  and 
Graded  System — let  it  bring  in  the  children. 

Let  it  have  its  thousand  members,  its  hun¬ 
dreds.  or  only  scores,  let  it  bring  in  and  keep  in 
the  children. 

Let  it  have  or  fail  to  have  the  finest  music,  a 
competent  choir  or  chorister — let  it  not  fail  to 
bring  the  children  into  its  fold,  and  into  the 
arms  of  Jesus  Christ. 

For  if  it  fail  this  work,  the  Judge,  who  “is  at 
the  gate,”  will  say,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  one  of  the  least  (the  youngest  and  the  poorest) 
of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.  ” 

James  A.  Worden. 
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There  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list  of  brands 
which  are  genuine)  and  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  make  the  best  paint. 

Properly  applied,  it  will  not 
chip,  chalk  or  scale  off,  but  will 
outwear  any  of  the  mixtures 
offered  as  substitutes.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  by  far  the  most  economical. 

By  usiny  National  Lead  Co.'»  Pure  White  Lead  TiatmgC*'!- 
1^1^  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  olMained.  Pa»yhlet  giving 
*  *V*-^*-^  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samplea  of  caters  free ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  des^wo  painted  in 
Various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  applieaiiaa  to  iboae 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  /  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Whole  Pamlly  supplied  with  Lmuadry  and  Toilet  Soaps  tor  a  year  at  C 

Halt  Price.  Seat  Sub/ect  to  Approval  and  Payment  after  Thirty  Days’  Trial.  J 

IT  IS  WISE  ECONOMY  TO  USE  GOOD  SOAP.  Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits,  5 
with  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  families  use  them,  and  have  for  j 
many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity.  S 

I  saves  you  half  the  regular  retail  prices;  half  ? 

I  I  K|||  the  cost.  You  pay  but  the  usual  retail  value  ? 

of  the  sonpis  and  all  middlemen’s  profits  | 
are  yours  in  a  premium,  itself  of  equal  value.  One  premium  is  A  White  Eiwmeled  ; 
Steel,  Brass-Trimmed  Bed.  Metallic  beds  add  beauty  and  cheerfulness  to  the chanilier,  { 
while* they  convey  a  delightful  feeling  of  cleanliness  that  invites  repose.  They  harmonize  J 
perfectly  with  furniture  of  any  wood  or  style,  Br-ass  top  rod  at  head  and  foot,  and  heavy  J 
brass,  gold-l.icquered  trimmings.  Very  strong  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  MalleaUe  castings,  | 

[  Our  Great  Combination  Box.  S 

[  Enoath  to  last  aa  Averaie  Paaily  Me  Fall  Year.  | 

This  U$t  of  Contrnts  Chanpfd  as  Desirtd. 

9B.00 


will  never  break.  Detachable  lignum-vitse 
5  ball-liearing  casters.  4  feet  6  in.  wide.  6  feet 
5  6  in.  long.  Head,  4  feet  5)^  in.  Foot,  3  feet 
I  2)4  inches  high.  Corner  posts  are  i  inch  in 
\  diameter.  The  Bed  is  the  Article  of  Furniture 
5  Supreme ;  In  it  a  Third  of  Life  is  Passed. 

\  if,  after  thirty  days’  trial,  the  purchaser 
j  finds  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality 
I  and  the  premium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as 
I  represented,  remit  $10.00 ;  if  not,  notify  us 
I  goods  are  subject  to  our  order.  We  make 
>  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 

5  If  you  remit  In  advance,  you  will  receive 
1  In  addition  a  nice  present  for  the  lady  of 
$  the  house,  and  shipment  day  after  order 
5  is  received.  Money  refunded  promptly  If  the 
3  Box  or  Premium  does  not  prove  all  expected. 
\  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

C  4^  Many  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  a  Chau- 
i  tauqtia  Desk  or  other  premium  free  by  dividine  the 
C  contents  of  a  Combination  Box  among  a  few  neighbors 
if  who  readily  pay  the  listed  retail  prices.  This  provides 
f  the  $10.00  neealul  to  pay  our  bill,  and  gives  the  young 
f  folk  the  premium  as  “  a  middleman's  profit."  The 
c  wide  success  of  this  plan  confirms  all  our  claims. 

S  Booklet  Handsomely  Illustrating 

I  IS  Premiums  seat  on  request, 

I  THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MIKL  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

if  Ertob.lSTB.  iBMr.  IMt.  OmUaL  $e00,0t0. 


100  BABS  "SWEET  HOME”  BOAT . 

For  all  iHiindry  and  household  puj- 
poaes  It  has  uu  superior. 

10  BABS  WHITE  WOOUSH  BOAT  .  .  . 

A  perfect  soap  for  flatiiiels. 

IS  Pk«i.  BOKAXniE  SOAP  POWDER  (tombs.) 

All  uiiegualletl  laundry  luxury. 

4  BABB  HOHOK  BUOHT  BCOtJBINO  80AP, 
1-4  DOS.  M0DJB8EA  OOMPLEXIOX  SOAP, 
Perfume  exquisite.  A  matcbless  bean- 
tlfler. 

1-4  DOS.  OLD  EROUBH  CASTILE  SOAP, 

1.4  DOS.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP. 
1-4  DOE.  ELITE  OLTCERIXE  TOILET  SOAP, 
1-4  DOS.  LARRIN'S  TAR  SOAP  .  .  . 

Unequalled  for  wasliing  the  hair. 

1-4  DOS.  SULPHUR  SOAP . 

1  BOTTLl,  1  as..  MODJB8KA  PERPUKR 
Delicate,  refinetl,  popular,  lastinx. 

1  JAR.  t  ess.,  UOPJUMJl  COLD  CREAM 
Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

1  BOTTLE  MODJISEA  TOOTH  POWDSR 
Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the 
gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 

1  STICK  WITCH  HASEL  BHAVno  SOAP  ._ 
THE  C0HTEHT8,  BoagMURstaiLOtsk  .  1 

THE  PREMIUM,  warth  at  RstoO.  .  . 


•TO 

1.S0 


$10. 


/Tsagstths  PTsa>Jaa\ 
\  yea  ssisrt,  gratis.  / 


Notb  — We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr  Larkin  cf  the  Soap  Maonfactoring  Company  of  Rnffalo;  have  ylalted  thetr 
factory:  have  pnvehaaed  and  n«od  their  soaps  and  received  the  prem  um«  oller-d,  and  we  know  that  they  -  e  full  value  The 
only  wonder  is  that  they  are  able  to  give  to  mnob  tor  so  little  money.  The  Company  are  perfectly  reliaUc  —The  EranpeMat.N'.F. 
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MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION  AND  POPULAR  | 
EFFECTIVENESS. 

(Continued  from  Page  16.) 

And  the  fact  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  It 
ought  to  be  emphasized.  It  is  a  part,  and  not 
the  smallest  part  of  the  lesson  which  we  want 
those  people  to  learn,  that  there  is  a  sphere  of 
decency  and  purity,  of  refinement  and  goodness 
above  them,  in  which  true  and  warm  hearts  are 
yearning  over  them  in  their  filth  and  coarseness 
and  moral  degradation  ;  a  sphere  into  which  they 
may  rise,  a^d  into  which  its  tenants  have  come 
down  to  them  to  help  them  rise.  That  lesson  is 
lost  or  obscured  if  they  see  the  Gospel  messen¬ 
ger  trying  to  make  himself  as  much  like  them  as 
he  can.  Christ  was  the  most  effective  of  all 
ministers  to  the  i^r  and  degraded.  He  had  a 
rabble  to  deal  with  quite  as  bestial  as  those 
which  haunt  the  slums  of  New  York  or  London. 
He  let  that  rabble  throng  Him.  He  laid  His 
hands  on  their  sick  and  lame.  He  took  their 
children  into  Hie  arms.  But  He  never  com¬ 
promised  the  dignity  of  His  divine  manhood  or 
of  His  Messianic  office  in  word  or  in  deed.  He 
was  their  superior,  and  they  knew  it  and  felt 
it,  and  He  meant  that  they  should  know  it  and 
feel  it. 

Now  the  very  same  principle  holds  in  preach¬ 
ing.  This  plea  for  vulgarity,  slang,  and  cheap 
staginess  as  a  legitimate  means  of  reaching  the 
masses  and  interesting  them  in  Christian  truth, 
is  as  false  and  as  fiimsy  as  it  can  be.  It  has  no 
shadow  of  warrant  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  in 
the  example  of  the  Son  of  Man,  or  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Testament.  The  pulpit  mounte 
bank  is  not  a  legitimate  Christian  agency.  If 
the  Gospel  cannot  prevail  by  remaining  true  to 
its  own  dignity,  decency  and  purity,  in  method 
as  well  as  in  matter,  it  cannot  prevail  at  all, 
and  ought  not  to  prevail.  I  am  no  stickler  for 
starched  stateliness  in  the  minister.  The  min¬ 
isterial  prig  is  little,  if  any,  better  than  the 
ministerial  harlequin.  Inde^  he  is  only  a 
harlequin  of  a  more  funereal  type.  I  am  not 
shocked  at  unconventional  ways,  provided  I  see 
shining  through  them  a  dead  earnestness  and  a 
genuine  sense  of  the  divine  majesty  and  vital 
urgency  of  the  message.  It  is  not  a  deadly  sin 
if  a  preacher  now  and  then  puts  a  thing  in  a 
way  to  create  a  smile.  I  do  not  know  why  one 
should  not  occasionally  laugh  in  church.  But 
the  laugh  which  an  earnest  man  raises  by  the 
very  surplus  and  momentum  of  his  earnestness 
is  quite  another  thing  from  the  “crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot,"  aroused  by  the  jingling  of 
a  pulpit  clown’s  cap  and  bells.  The  man  who 
deliberately  accepts  the  awful  commission  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  a  custodian  of  souls,  and 
stands  upon  that  commission  as  a  stage  on  which 
to  “play  such  tricks  before  high  heaven  as 
make  the  angels  weep,’’  proves  that  he  has 
either  misread,  or  misinterpreted,  intention¬ 
ally,  hie  call,  and  has  ceased  to  respect  him¬ 
self  as  God’s  herald.  Instead  of  making  his 
hearers  feel  that  the  Gospel  he  professes  to 

E reach  is  something  far  above  their  ignorance, 
ippancy  and  vulgarity,  he  labors  to  convince 
them  that  both  the  Gospel  and  its  messenger  are 
just  as  shallow,  just  as  scurrilous,  and  just  as 
monkeyish  as  they  are.  I  shall  be  told  that 
souls  have  been  converted  under  such  infiuences. 
It  may  be ;  but  I  quarrel  with  the  principle  that, 
because  a  thing  has,  in  a  few  instances,  resulted 
in  good,  it  should  therefore  be  erected  into  an 
institution  or  indorsed  as  a  l^itimate  method. 
Many  a  man  has  escaped  shipwreck  in  a  leaky 
boat,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  that  all 
vessels  should  be  constructed  with  holes  in  their 
bottoms. 

But  it  is  said.  People  need  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel,  and  this  does  not  demand  elaborate 
scholarship  or  high  ministerial  culture.  “Look,  ’’ 
they  will  say,  “at  Christ’s  preaching,  how  sim¬ 
ple  it  was.  Look  at  the  old  Methodist  itiner¬ 
ants,  who  were  not  college-bred,  many  of  them 
not  even  school-bred.  How  simple  their  preach¬ 
ing  was,  and  what  power  attended  it.’’ 

God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  utter  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  those  noble  men,  of  whatever 
Christian  name,  who  carried  on  the  pioneer 
work  of  Gospel  preaching.  1  bow  down  before 
them.  I  am  proud  to  claim  my  own  descent 
and  my  own  name  from  one  of  them,  who,  when 
the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain  were  a  wilderness, 
scoured  that  region  on  horseback,  with  all  hie 
earthly  belongings  in  his  saddle  bags,  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  God.  He  used  to  tell  how,  when 
he  first  saw  a  copy  of  Matthew  Henry’s  Com¬ 
mentary,  he  thought  it  the  greatest  book  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  that,  if  he  could  only  possess  that 
book  he  might  learn  to  preach.  “We  had  no 
books,’’  he  said,  “and  had  to  dig  our  divinity 
out  of  our  Bibles  and  on  our  knees.’’  Yet  he 
was  a  preacher  in  whom  the  divine  power  of 
the  Gospel  shone  forth,  and  under  whose  words 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 


Home  Ofllce,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


JOHN  P.  VRYOEN,  President 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AlfD  SUBPLUS, 

$11, 500,000. 

ThlB  CompMiy  la  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  la  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  AIXOWSD  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estataa,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  IndRIMnils  wlU 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stxwabt,  Ptm.  D.  Wilms  Jxmib,  Viee-Pret. 

Jahkb  S.  Clark,  Second  Viee-Pree. 

Hurt  L.  Thormkll,  Steretary. 

LociB  G.  Hampton,  Auistant  Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


Samtirl  Sloan, 

D.  Wilms  Jamks, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsnn  Rhoarja 
Anson  Pbnlpb  StokW; 
John  Cbobbt  Brown, 
Edward  Coopkr, 

W.  Batard  Cutting, 
Chablns  S.  Smith, 

WM.  ROOKNnLLNR, 

Alhxandxb  E.  Orb, 
WiLMAM  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 
Gustav  H.  Bobwab, 
Frank  Ltman, 
Gnobok  F.  Viktor, 
Wm.  Waldobt  Abtob, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phblpb, 
Danikl  Lord, 

John  S.  Kbnhbdt, 

D.  O.  Mills. 

Lewis  Cass  Ledtard. 


Your  Own  Check  Book, 

with  a  credit  of  $25  or  more  Is  now  possible 
by  use  of 

DOLLAR  CHECKS, 
which  are  Issued  at  present  without 
charge,  in  booksof  blank  checks,  different 
denominations ;  drawn  and  signed  by 
owner,  yet  a  certified  obligation  of  the 
Cheque  Bank,  and  payable  Everywhere 
on  this  Continent,  and  by  the  Bank  of 
New  York,  N.  B.  A, 


£ 


Same  system  as  the  celebrated 

Cheque  Bank  Cheques 

which  are  drawn  in  Sterling  and  negotiable 
the  world  over. 

Send  for  circulars  to  Agency  of 

The  Cheque  Bank,  Ld., 

FREDERICK  W.  PERRY, 

Manager, 

40  and  42  WALL  STKEKT,  NEW  YORK. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

Established  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


8t%  »  Do  you  want  your  money  to  earn  it 

'y  safely  7  It  so  write  tor  highe.t  bank 
Xo  testimonials.  Bob’t  E.  Strahorn 
A  Co..  Equitable  Building,  Boston. 


Messages 

Go  quickest  by  Tele¬ 
phone;  are  answered 
quickest  by  Telephone. 

Cost  the  least  by  Telephone. 

19,500  Telephone  Sta¬ 
tions  in  New  York  City. 

Rates  from  $90  a  year. 
NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  CO. 

■  5  Dey  5t.,  952  Broadway,  115  West  38th  5t. 


Brown  Bros,  it  Co. 

PHILA.,  MEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNICTXn  BV  PRIVATZ  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeb’s. 

We  bny  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  T-n-fT-AQ'tTVia'n'#' 
ment  Seemities  on  commission.  We  JLll  T  UBblllcUv 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers.and 
Corporations,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  SAPIlT'i'f'iDfl 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  ijXJL'  U A  1  vlCO. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  forelgu 
oonntrles,  Including  South  Africa. 

liCt/tieFS  We  also  hny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travel 
C/FCdit  ^'^^****  ^  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipjey  &  Go.,  London. 


(Established  1857  ) 

ALEXANDER& DOWELL 

(Registered)  SOL’CITORS  OF  PATENIS, 

And  Counsel  In  Patent  Causes. 

PRACTICE  IN  ALL  UNITED  STATER  COURTS. 

607  Seventh  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Send  for  onr  book  of  “Points”  free.) 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


In  addremsing  advertisera  patronixing  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evangeliat, 
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I  meD  were  moved  to  repeotance  and  faith;  and  I 

I  may  well  count  myself  happy  if  my  crown  shall 

I  ever  be  half  as  bright  as  his.  Qod,  who,  in 

every  age,  uses  the  men  that  he  finds,  and  the 
only  men  that  are  to  be  found,  called  these  men 
as  Christ  called  the  fishermen  from  their  nets. 
These  cases  vindicate  themselves.  They  do  not 
make  against  the  value  of  thorough  ministerial 
training. 

The  principle  that  elementary  teaching  in  re¬ 
ligion  or  elsewhere  demands  only  a  low  grade  of 
training  or  no  training  at  all,  is  unsound.  It 
assumes  that  elementary  teaching  is  easy,  which 
it  is  not.  If,  at  any  point,  a  mind  needs  the 
handling  of  a  master,  it  is  in  acquiring  rudi¬ 
ments.  Carelessness  or  empiricism  there,  shows 
itself  in  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment.  If  I  were  about  to  learn  the  violin,  I 
would  give  more  for  the  first  five  lessons  from 
Sarasate  or  Joachim  than  for  fifty  lessons  from 
a  hack  teacher.  A  child  who  learns  his  alpha- 
,  bet  from  a  master,  all  other  things  being  equal, 

will  have  an  immense  advantage  o^er  one  who 
learns  it  from  a  nursery-governess.  Teaching 
is  not  the  mere  transfer  of  facts  from  one  mind 
to  another.  It  is  informing;  infusing  life; 

,  and  the  religious  teacher,  above  all  other  teach¬ 

ers,  should  be  an  informer,  skilled,  not  merely 
in  imparting  knowledge,  but  in  handling  the 
mind  which  receives  the  knowledge.  The  hard¬ 
est  thing  to  deal  with  in  teaching  is  not  igno¬ 
rance.  but  mental  attitude;  and  a  teacher  in 
any  department  may  learn  very  much  on  this 
point  from  Christ’s  teaching.  The  preacher 
who  is  not  a  teacher  had  better  seek  some  other 
employment.  The  pulpit  teacher  must  not  only 
know,  and  know  how  to  impart,  but  must  un 
derstand  how  to  put  himself  at  the  hearer’s 
point  of  view  ;  how  to  see  a  thing  as  it  lies  cross 
wise  in  a  hearer’s  mind.  An  aadience  has  a 
personality  of  its  own— an  aggregate  personality 
as  distinct  from  the  individual  personalities 
which  constitute  it;  and  the  trained  aptitude  of 
the  successful  preacher  appears  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  that  person¬ 
ality  ;  the  drift  of  popular  currents  of  thought; 
the  powers  of  the  air  which  are  breathing  doubt 
and  contradiction;  the  popular  falsehoods  which 
have  hardened  into  axioms.  For  all  that  he 
needs  experience,  it  is  true,  but  be  also  needs 
training  and  thorough  training.  An  untrained 
or  half-trained  man  is  in  deep  water  with  hear¬ 
ers  who  do  not  think  much,  or  who  do  not  know 
bow  to  think,  and  who  have  caught  just  enough 
of  current  discussions  to  make  them  uneasy  and 
suspicious  and  inquisitive.  He  can  take  nothing 
for  granted  there.  He  can  assume  no  common 
basis  of  knowledge  and  no  common  postulates  of 
thought.  He  must  deal  with  the  matter  in 
band  from  its  roots,  and  detect  the  view  point 
of  crude  mentality,  and  work  from  that  point, 
else  all  bis  talk  will  be  but  sound.  And  the 
untrained  man  cannot  do  this.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  it  will  be  long  before  the  results  of 
higher  criticism  get  down  to  the  people.  Do  not 
you  believe  it.  They  are  there.  Every  great 
question  gravitates  and  filters  down  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  level.  The  point  is  how  to  deal  with  it  at 
that  level;  and  your  dealing  with  it  will  be  one 
severe  test  of  popular  effectiveness.  Your  prob 
I  lem  will  be  to  handle  such  questions  intelli- 

I  gently,  simply,  frankly,  truthfully,  and  in  such 

I  a  way  as  to  make  them  profitable  and  edifying, 

I  and  not  hurtful.  That  is  much  harder  than  to 

handle  them  before  an  audience  of  professors. 

I  You  will  find,  even  in  your  remotest  country 

I  parishes,  not  a  few  plain  men  and  women  who 

I  have  read  their  Bibles  diligently,  and  have  con 

I  strued  them  after  the  traditional  fashion,  who 

have  caught  hints  and  echoes  of  new  teachings 
I  concerning  things  which  have  been  to  them 

established  and  sacred  facte,  who  have  gotten 
I  hold  of  fag  ends  of  scholastic  discussions,  and 

I  who  have  been  made  uneasy,  feeling  the  new 

I  currents  but  unable  to  detect  their  drift,  igno 

rant  of  how  much  or  bow  little  these  things  por 
tend,  and  suspecting  menace  of  the  foundations 
of  their  faith.  They  will  be  sure  to  follow  your 
sermons  with  visits  to  your  study.  It  neeJs  a 
disciplined  aptitude  for  teaching  to  meet  such 
at  once  with  instruction  and  assurance. 

In  short,  there  is  a  way  of  conceiving  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Gospel  which  is  false  and  mischiev¬ 
ous.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Gospel  is 
severely  simple.  There  is  also  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  not.  However  simple  it  may  be.  the  Gob 
pel  demands  the  teacher.  “How  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher  ?’’  Conversion  opens 
the  gate  to  education.  The  regenerative  work 
of  the  Spirit  is  a  stimulant  to  inquiry.  After  a 
man  has  once  beheld  the  “beauty  of  the  Lord,’’ 
he  is  moved  “to  inquire  in  his  temple.’’  You 
cannot  go  on  preaching  to  the  same  people  the 
rudiments  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  That  was 
the  mistake  which,  something  like  forty  years 
ago,  followed  the  great  revival  movements  in 
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this  country.  A  eentiment  became  current  that 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  work  of  the  pulpit 
was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and  that  the 
normal  condition  of  the  church  was  a  continuous 
succession  of  revivals.  1  well  remember  bow 
my  own  ministry  was  embarrassed  by  the  pressure 
from  this  source.  The  educative  function  of  the 
pulpit  was  remanded  to  the  tockground,  if  not 
substantially  ignored.  The  most  successful  min 
ister  was  the  one  whose  preaching  was  followed 
by  the  most  conversions.  No  one  will  under 
stand  me  to  depreciate  that  side  of  the  work, 
but  1  repeat  that  conversion  introduces  to  edu 
cation,  and  that  the  pulpit  must  care  for  the 
one  thing  no  lees  than  for  the  other.  And  when 
you  strike  the  work  of  educating  your  people  in 
djvina  truth,  you  strike  something  which  is  not 
simple,  and  which  calls  for  the  hand  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  in  Israel. 

And  even  the  evangelist,  whose  efforts  are 
commonly  understood  to  be  chiefly  directed  at 
moving  men  to  repentance  and  faith,  is  much 
the  better  for  the  beet  scholarly  training,  always 
assuming  that  there  goes  with  it  a  good  allow 
ance  of  common  sense.  In  your  mission  fields 
and  on  your  evangelistic  campaigns,  you  will 
not,  to  be  sure,  enlarge  upon  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  “homoiousion’’  and  “homoousion, ’’  nor 
talk,  as  1  once  heard  a  learned  Presbyterian 
divine  do  before  a  congregation  of  very  plain 
people,  about  the  “vie  actrix”  and  the  “vie 
enetrix. ’’  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  intro 
uce  such  matters  before  any  congregation.  But 
you  will  find,  even  in  evangelistic  work,  that 
your  Apologetics,  your  trained  power  of  exegesis, 
your  systematic  habit  of  theological  reasoning, 
your  bomiletical  discipline — all  the  elements  in 
short  of  the  most  thorough  seminary  training, 
will  stand  you  in  good  stead,  provided  your 
mastery  of  them  is  such  that  you  can  detach 
them  from  the  scholastic  processes  by  which  you 
have  studied  them.  The  reason  why  these 
things  so  often  figure  impotently,  inappropri¬ 
ately  and  ridiculously  in  evangelistic  work,  is 
not  because  they  are  out  of  place  there,  but 
because  the  preacher  is  so  often  a  mere  exhorter 
who  does  not  kuow  how  to  use  them,  and  who, 
in  the  attempt  to  ventilates  little  learning,  finds 
it  a  dangerous  thing.  Also  because  the  idea 
revails  so  widely  that  evangelistic  effort  must 
eal  principally  with  the  emotions.  That  is  not 
^ue.  To  scare  a  man,  or  to  move  him  to  tears 
is  not  necessarily  to  touch  hie  conscience  to  the 
quick  and  to  move  him  to  repentance.  Repent 
ance  is  a  change  of  mind.  It  is  a  deliberate 
shifting  of  the  whole  basis  and  economy  of  the 
life.  A  Roman  Catholic  confessor  will  tell  you 
that  dealing  with  the  conscience  is  no  work  for 
a  novice;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  large  a 
part  of  the  training  in  Romish  theological 
schools  is  devoted  to  Moral  Theology,  or  prepara 
tion  for  the  confessional.  When  people  have 
once  found  out  what  repentance  means  and  how 
deeply  it  goes,  they  want  reasons  for  repenting. 
A  seeking  soul  is  beset  with  difficulties,  the 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
intelligence  and  culture.  The  minister  is  often 
confronted  with  diseased  conscience,  and  with 
subtle  morbidness  which  demands  the  nicest 
discernment  and  consummate  tact.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  know  when  to  apply  the  probe 
and  when  the  balsam.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
combine  a  gentle  with  a  firm  touch.  God  help 
us  I  I  am  tempted  to  wonder  sometimes  why  he 
ever  intrusted  the  awful,  delicate,  exquisite 
work  of  dealing  with  human  souls  to  such 
clumsy  hands  as  are  those  of  the  wisest.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  something  to  appreciate  the  deli 
cacy  and  difficulty  of  the  task,  to  feel  the  need 
of  preparing  for  it  as  well  as  we  can,  and  not  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  souls  can  be  handled 
like  pork  barrels  or  cotton-bales.  My  own  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  me  that  the  great  majority  of 
inquirers  need  to  have  clearly  and  simply  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  that  thing  which  is  commonly 
assumed  to  require  no  explanation,  namely. 
What  it  is  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  it  is  farther  said,  “Christ  was  a  very 
simple  preacher,  and  we  can  have  no  better 
model.”  It  is  true,  one  cannot  have  a  ^tter 
model,  but  it  is  a  model  which  may  well  drive 
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its  imitators  to  despair.  If  any  one  thinks  that 
it  is  a  simple  thing  to  teach  like  Him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  who  taught  as  one 
having  authority,  and  whom  the  common  people 
beard  gladly — be  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  yet. 
Certainly  the  best  training  in  the  world  will 
leave  one  at  a  long  distance  from  that  model ; 
but  as  certainly  ignorance  will  place  him  no 
nearer  to  it.  Christ's  simplicity  is  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  divine  mastery.  Whether  his  teaching 
was  habitually  simple  as  simplicity  is  ordinarily 
understood,  may  well  be  questioned.  If  to  be 
simple  means  telling  people  what  they  know, 
or  have  thought  of  before,  or  what  they  can  in¬ 
stantly  understand;  if  it  means  the  avoidance 
of  all  difficulties  or  glozing  them  with  common¬ 
places,  if  it  means  saying  nothing  that  can 
awaken  doubt  or  antagonism — then  Christ  was 
anything  but  a  simple  teacber.  A  sentence  of 
hie  often  stirred  up  more  doubt  and  question 
than  it  allayed.  He  who  said,  “Come  unto  Me 
and  find  rest,”  was  not  a  restful  preacher.  He 
did  not  always  preach  so  that  His  hearers  un¬ 
derstood  Him.  We  often  hear  the  Parables 
cited  as  illustrations  of  Christ’s  simple  teach¬ 
ing.  There  never  was  a  more  unfortunate  illus¬ 
tration.  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  variety 
of  the  interpretations  given  them  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers  of  all  ages.  The  analogies  which 
lie  or  seem  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  these  object 
lessons,  do  not  begin  to  exhaust  their  meaning. 
Nothing  can  be  shallower  than  Martineau’s 
assertion  that  “the  drama  of  the  Parables  was 
played  out  long  ago  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.” 
Down  in  their  deeps  are  the  bed  rock  truths  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  not  simple.  Christ  always  aimed  to  set  his 
hearers  thinking.  He  beidom  appealed  directly 
to  feeling.  He  left  it  for  thought  to  generate 
feeling.  That  was  why  be  so  freely  employed 
question  in  his  teaching.  “What  thick  ye?  ” 
“Which  of  the  two  did  the  will  of  bis  father  ?” 
“Which  of  them  will  love  him  most  ?”  He  does 
not  underrate  the  power  or  the  value  of  emotion, 
but  bis  first  object  is  to  lodge  a  thought;  and 
besides,  he  usually  gives  bis  hearers  a  thought 
too  large  for  them  to  grasp  at  once.  He  pro¬ 
pounds  to  the  Ignorant  Samaritan  at  Jacob’s 
well  one  of  the  profoundest  truths  of  religion. 
He  met  Nicodemus  with  a  dogma  as  new  and 
strange  to  that  ruler  of  the  Jews  as  would  have 
been  the  announcement  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
One  can  hardly  repress  a  smile  when  he  reads 
how,  at  the  close  of  that  wonderful  series  of 
Parables,  He  asked  His  disciples,  “Have  ye 
understood  all  these  things?”  and  they  naively 
and  complacently  answered,  “Yea,  Lord.”  Yet 
a  bearer  is  always  the  better  for  bearing  a  truth 
which  transcends  hie  capacity  for  the  time  being. 
It  arouses  him,  and  draws  him  back  to  itself; 
and  it  is  no  bad  thing  when  a  hearer  confronts 
a  truth  so  much  larger  than  he  is,  that  he  is 
forced  to  let  the  truth  carry  him,  instead  of  his 
carrying  the  truth.  Christ’s  bearers  received 
more  than  one  truth  of  that  kind.  The  germs 
of  the  apostolic  discourses,  so  far  as  they  are 
reported,  are  thought  germs,  truths,  sometimes 
bard  and  prickly  ones;  but  they  unfold  into 
strong  and  permanent  feeling  in  the  hearers. 
There  was  a  great  stirring  of  emotion  when  the 
devotees  of  Ephesus  bellowed  for  two  hours, 
“Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  I”  but  under 
Peter’s  Pentecostal  sermon  the  hearers  were 
prictred  to  the  heart,  and  said,  “Men  and  breth¬ 
ren,  wnat  shall  we  do  ?” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  upon  the  pious 
platitude  which  asserts  the  superior  insight  of 
the  saint  above  that  of  ihe  scholar.  There  is 
just  enough  truth  in  it  to  make  it  mischievous. 
The  fallacy  is  obvious.  The  issue  is  false. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  scholar  from 
being  a  saint,  and  whether  he  is  so  or  not.  there 
are  a  good  many  places  in  the  domain  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  where  the  saint  is  helpless  without 
the  scholar.  Ignorance'  is  not  the  mother  of 
inspiration. 

Popular  effectiveness,  then,  consists  first  in 
making  men  think,  secondly  in  making  them 
feel.  I  know  the  power  of  popular  eloquence  to 
arouse  passion  ;  but  that  which  arouses  passion 
to  any  definite  or  permanent  result  is  an  idea. 
No  feeling  is  either  deep  or  permanent  or  effi¬ 
cient  which  is  not  rooted  in  a  thought ;  and  to 
make  men  think,  to  stir  up  their  reason  into 
revolt  against  the  truth  of  God,  and  then  to 
lead  it  humbled  and  captive  into  God’s  strong¬ 
hold,  requires  trained  power.  I  care  not  in 
what  sphere  the  minister  labors,  or  to  what 
class  he  appeals.  The  people  need  instruction. 
That  the  pulpit  is  a  seat  of  instruction  is  an 
idea  which  is  openly  met  with  a  defiant  sneer. 
But  why,  pray  ?  The  specialist  in  Geology  or 
Chemistry  or  Literature  assumes  to  instruct 
the  public,  and  his  position  and  right  as  an 
instructor  are  conceded.  Only  the  few  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  his  specialty  sit  before  him  as  crit- 
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ics.  Has  be  any  better  warrant  for  that  right 
than  the  specialist  in  Theology  and  Biblical  in¬ 
terpretation  ?  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  any  one 
of  the  ministers  on  this  platform,  or  any  one  of 
a  thousand  other  tnoroughly  equipped  clergy¬ 
men  that  might  be  named,  is  not  competent  to 
instruct  any  miscellaneous  congregation  in  the 
things  which  it  has  been  bis  life  work  to  study 
and  to  teach  ?  Yet  how  many  people  in  the  con¬ 
gregations  of  this  day  sit  under  the  ministrations 
of  the  pulpit,  nut  as  learners,  but  as  critics,  and 
that  without  the  least  qualitication  for  criti¬ 
cism.  Are  Biology  and  Chemistry  and  Philol¬ 
ogy  acquired  only  by  patient  study,  while  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  kindred  sci¬ 
ences  is  intuitive  and  spontaneous  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  average  Christian’s  ignorance  of 
his  Bible  is  phenomenal,  spite  of  all  the  Bib  e 
classes  and  lesson  papers.  All  this  is,  very 
largely  the  fault  of  the  pulpit  itself.  The 
preacher  has  too  often  failed  to  assert  his  func¬ 
tion  as  an  instructor.  Too  often  he  has  been  in¬ 
competent  to  instruct,  loo  often  he  has  truck¬ 
led  to  the  caprice  and  the  dictation  of  the  self- 
elected  congregational  critic.  Too  often  he  has 
prostituted  the  pulpit  to  the  vulgar  office  of 
popular  entertainment,  and  thus  has  forfeited 
forever  the  rank  and  the  right  of  an  instructor. 

Against  such  popular  conceptions  and  unwor¬ 
thy  methods  the  true  preacher  must  steadfastly 
set  his  face.  He  must  claim  and  prove  himself 
able  to  maintain  the  function  of  a  teacher  in 
his  own  sphere;  and  this  he  cannot  do  without 
careful  and  thorough  training.  If  he  goes  out¬ 
side  of  that  sphere  and  aosumes  to  instruct 
people  in  matters  which  they  understand  as 
well  or  better  than  himself,  he  must  expect  crit¬ 
icism,  and  sharp  criticism,  and  will  surely  get 
it.  But  a  thoroughly  educated  preacher’s  utter¬ 
ances  on  Bible  truth,  on  Christian  evidence, 
on  the  practical  applications  of  Christianity  to 
conduct,  are  as  much  en tilled  to  respect,  as 
those  of  the  specialist  in  any  branch  of 
science.  The  practical  result,  then,  of  the 
preaching  of  a  well-educated  ministry,  in 
probing  men’s  conscience,  in  moving  them  to 
better  lives,  in  elevating  their  moral  and  social 
ideals,  in  shifting  their  allegiance  from  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  guiding  them  in  the  study  of  divine  truth, 
and  building  up  their  knowledge  of  it— this 
practical  result,  1  say,  is  true  popular  effective¬ 
ness,  and  there  is  no  other  result  which  the 
church  has  any  right  to  call  by  that  name.  That 
result  cannot  be  compassed  save  by  a  carefully 
educated  ministry. 

It  is  for  you,  young  men,  to  work  for  this 
legitimate  popular  effect.  You  will  be  false 
to  your  high  calling  in  proportion  as  you  shall 
contemplate  anything  lower.  But  you  will  have 
to  begin  by  throwii  g  overboard  the  ordinary 
conception  of  popular  effectiveness.  A  part  of 
vour  work  will  be  to  destroy  that  conception 
by  substituting  and  illustrating  something  bet¬ 
ter;  and,  believe  me,  you  will  6od  among  the 
masses  more  of  sympathetic  response  to  your 
efforts  in  that  direction  than  possibly  you  sus¬ 
pect.  You  will  find  that  the  masses  can  be 
reached  and  influenced  by  legitimate  Gospel 
methods.  In  Dante’s  Inferno,  the  brutal 
Centaur  that  patrols  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
boiling  blood  in  which  the  violent  are  punished, 
sees  the  living  poet  approaching  in  company 
with  the  shade  of  Vergil,  and  pushing  back 
with  the  point  of  an  arrow  the  beard  which 
covers  his  huge  mouth,  says  to  his  comrades, 

“  You  are  ware 

That  he  behind  there  moves  what'er  he  touches? 

Thus  are  not  wont  to  do  the  feet  of  dead  men.” 

Even  the  brutal  nature  detected,  at  a  glance, 
the  difference  between  the  living  man  and  the 
shade.  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God.  Men, 
however  low  down  in  tbe  human  scale,  instinct¬ 
ively  recognize  power  when  they  see  it,  and 
distinguish  it  from  its  semblances  and  shams. 
If  you  will  only  become  through  and  through 
informed  with  that  power,  and  will  trust  it  to 
back  and  to  carry  you,  and  rid  yourselves  of  the 
idea  that  you  must  back  and  carry  it,  and  go 
down  among  men  and  use  it  in  God’s  own  ways 
and  for  God’s  own  ends,  you  will  move  what 
you  touch.  You  must  begin  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  a  great 
and  a  difficult  and  a  delicate  task,  demanding 
the  special  anointing  of  the  Holy  One,  and 
besides,  the  best  preparation  that  laborious, 
critical,  faithful  study  can  furnish  you.  You 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  neither  critical 
equipment  alone  nor  the  most  ardent  piety  alone 


can  make  you  competent  to  this  work.  You 
must  throw  out  of  your  ideal  the  thought  of 
the  crowd.  You  may  draw  crowds,  and  you 
may  nut.  It  matters  little.  Crowds  may  re¬ 
spond  to  the  attraction  of  legitimate  means 
So  much  the  heavier  will  be  your  labor  and  your 
responsibility.  But  if  you  shall  seek  to  draw 
crowds  by  buffoonery  or  slang,  or  vulgar  wit — 
by  letting  d'lwn  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  degree 
your  own  dignity  as  God's  herald,  or  the  awful 
dignity  and  purity  of  Christ’s  Gospel,  woe  be 
to  you,  and  woe  to  the  congregation  which  shall 
have  the  misfortune  to  call  you  pastor.  Better 
you  were  a  horse  car  conductor,  yea,  a  clown 
in  a  circus,  than  that  you  should  play  the  clown 
in  a  Christian  pulpit. 

If  you  stand  for  the  true  ideal  of  popular 
effectiveness  you  will  possibly  have  to  fB'*e  the 
certainty  of  being  called  dull  and  stupid  by 
ihat  class  who  go  to  church  as  they  go  to  the 
theatre.  But  it  will  be  a  good  augury  for  a 
better  day  for  tbe  church,  when  any  number  of 
you  shall  band  yourselves  together,  saying, 
“God  helping  us,  we  will  make  the  best  prep¬ 
aration  for  our  ministry  which  our  powers  and 
our  opportunities  shall  afford.  We  will  seek  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  we  will 
go  whithersoever  God  shall  send  us,  pledged 
to  proclaim  the  truth,  to  think  ourselves  and 
to  strive  to  set  others  thinking.  With  a  simple 
and  firm  faith  we  will  throw  ourselves  upon 
the  truth  for  attraction,  and  be  content  if  the 
crowds  stay  away,  and  not  inflated  with  vanity 
if  they  come.  You  may  not  draw  as  the  phrase 
goes,  but  you  will  draw  as  Christ  draws  from 
the  cross.  Men  and  women  who  hunger  for 
truth-  and  righteousness  will  come  to  you,  and 
will  stay.  'Ae  masses  will  respect  the  Gospel 
in  you  who  respect  it.  and  respwt  yourselves. 
The  people  who  want  their  ears  tickle  will  fold 
their  ears  and  “silently  steal  away.’’  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  too  lazy  to  think,  and  who  want 
“restful  preaching,’’  will  go  where  they  can  get 
it.  You  probably  will  not  be  popular  in  the 
popular  sense  of  that  term,  hut  I  would  give 
more  for  the  aggregate  result  of  five  years  of 
such  a  ministry,  than  for  that  of  forty  years 
of  all  tbe  circus  pulpits  in  Christendom. 

For  this  ideal  Union  Seminary  has  stood,  and 
will  continue  to  stand.  I  know  well  that  no 
uncertain  sound  as  regards  this  point  has  gone 
forth  from  the  chair  of  Dr.  Hastings.  I  know, 
and  you  will  soon  know  that  he  who  assumes 
to-day  his  high  and  responsible  position  among 
us,  will  stand  for  Christ  tbe  Saviour  as  the 
central  idea  and  tbe  informing  power  of  preach¬ 
ing;  for  appeal  to  the  masses  with  solid  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Gc^’s  truth  as  against  the  meretricious 
tricks  of  the  pulpit  charlatan;  for  the  dignity 
and  decency  and  grace  which  are  the  proper 
attributes  of  tbe  presentation  of  a  Gospel  which 
is  the  epitome  of  all  beauty,  the  formula  of  all 
truth,  and  the  eternal  norm  of  all  goodness. 


THE  OLD  WAY  _ ^ 

or  Treating  Dyspepsia  and  Indigestion  by 
Dieting  a  Barbarous  and  Useless  One. 

We  say  the  old  way,  but  really  it  is  a  very 
common  one  at  present  time  and  many  dyspep¬ 
tics  and  physicians  as  well  consider  the  first 
step  to  take  in  attempting  to  cure  indigestion  is 
to  diet,  either  by  selecting  certain  foods  and 
rejecting  others  or  to  greatly  diminish  the  quan¬ 
tity  usually  taken,  in  other  words  the  starvation 
plan  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  first  essential. 

The  almost  certain  failure  of  the  starvation 
cure  for  dyspepsia  has  been  proven  time  and 
agein,  but  still  the  moment  Dyspepsia  makes  its 
appearance  a  course  of  dieting  is  at  once  advised. 

All  this  is  radically  wrong.  It  is  foolish  and 
unscientific  to  recommend  dieting  or  starvation 
to  a  man  suffering  from  Dyspepsia,  becauee 
Indigestion  itself  sUrves  every  organ  and  every 
nerve  and  every  fibre  in  tbe  bc^y. 

What  tbe  Dyspeptic  wants  is  abundant  nutri¬ 
tion,  which  means  plenty  of  good,  wholesome, 
well  cooked  food  and  something  to  assist  tbe 
weak  stomach  to  digest  it.  This  is  exactly  the 
purpose  for  which  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
are  adapted  and  this  is  the  methc^  by  which 
they  cure  tbe  worst  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  in'otber 
words  the  patient  eats  plenty  of  wholesome  food 
and  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  digest  it  for 
him.  In  this  way  the  system  is  nourished  and 
the  overworked  stomach  rested,  because  tbe 
tablets  will  digest  the  food  whether  tbe  stomach 
works  or  not.  One  of  these  tablets  will  digest 
3,000  grains  of  meat  or  eggs. 

Your  druggist  will  tell  you  that  Stuart’s  Dys 
pepsia  Tablets  is  the  purest  and  safest  rem^y 
sold  for  stomach  troubles  and  every  trial  makes 
one  more  friend  for  this  excellent  preparation. 
Sold  at  50  cents  for  full  sized  package  at  all 
drug  stores. 

A  little  book  on  stomach  diseases  mailed  free 
by  addressing  Stuart  Company,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


FREE. 

We  direct  special  attention  to  the  following  remarkable 
statements. 

Had  catarrh  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  often  avoided 
company  on  account  of  it; 
throat  waa  dry  and  sore,  tbe  least 
change  in  the  weather  gave  me 
cold:  dull  pain  over  my  eyes 
caused  a  stupid  and  drowsy  feel¬ 
ing;  ears  began  to  ring,  in  a 
short  time  my  bearing  foiled, 
became  so  deaf  could  not  hear 
one  talk  unless  they  were  close 
to  me,  and  spoke  very  loud. 
Used  Aerial  Medication  eight 
weeks,  bearing  was  fully  re¬ 
stored,  roaring  and  pain  stopped, 
and  was  entlreW  cured  of  Catarrh.  I  do  not  see  why  any¬ 
one  should  suffer  from  Catarrh  or  deafness  when  there  is 
such  a  good  cure  as  this.— Mi88  Cabbie  Bowbbs, 
Rouseville,  Pa. 

Am  72  years  old,8nff'ered  from 
Catarrh  over  26  years,  was  almost 
entirely  deaf.  Four  years  ago 
useil  Aerial  Medication,  which  I 
regard  one  of  the  most  useful  dis¬ 
coveries  of  this  age.  Since  have 
suffered  but  little.  My  hearing 
was  and  is  still  restored,  can 
hear  ordinary  conversation  and 
preaching.  Rev.  Dr.  Potter, 
of  this  city  has  been  signally 
blessed  by  this  treatment  in  the 
cure  of  throat  affection.— Bsv.C.  R.  PATnsow,  Enstk, 
Florida. 

He  Threw  His  Slate  Away. 

In  1869  I  had  typhoid  fever 
which  left  me  with  Catarrh 
and  totally  destroyed  my  hear¬ 
ing;  for  26  years  I  could  not 
understand  a  word,  or  hear  a 
steam  whistle,  and  had  to  carrv 
a  slate  so  that  people  could  talk 
to  me.  In  ’94  I  obtained  Aerial 
Medication  and  in  a  week  sur¬ 
prised  my  friends  by  throwing  my 
slate  away,  could  begin  to  hear  in 
two  weeks  could  hear  loud  con¬ 
versation,  in  three  months  could 
sit  by  the  church  door  and  fully  understand  every  word 
that  was  spoken.  The  wonderfhl  cure  astonished  my 
friends  as  well  as  myself,  for  three  years  my  hearing 
has  been  perfect  and  I  am  entirely  free  ikom  Catarrh. 
— Edwabd  E.  Williams,  Lead,  S.  D. 

Aerial  Medication  has  tri¬ 
umphed  and  I  am  cured.  One 
thousand  dollars  would  be  nothing 
compared  to  this.  I  have  had  bit¬ 
ter  suffering  from  Catarrh.  Since  I 
had  La  grippe  the  disease  settled 
in  the  back  of  my  bead  and  the 
pain  was  almost  unbearable,  now  I 
am  cured,  and  thank  God  I  heard  of 
this  treatment,which  has  no  equal. 

— Miss  E.  S.  Obb,  E.  Harpswell, 

Maine. 

We  have  reliable  assurance  that  the  above  state¬ 
ments  are  genuine  and  that  Dr.  Moore  Is  a  reputable 
physician.— CVne<nna«  Herald  and  Preebyter, 

HEDICINES 

For  Three  rionths*  Treatment 

FREE. 

This  very  liberal  offer  having  proved  remarkably 
successful  last  year,  I  have  decid^  to  renew  it,  and  will 
for  a  short  time  send  medicines  for  three  months’  treat¬ 
ment  free.  For  question  form  and  particulars,  address, 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.D.,  Dept.  A  15  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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In  foreign  cenntries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  gear's  snbaoiipMon  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  Inolnbeof  fire  or  more,  tSUK)  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-flye  cents,  in  advance 
ADTinTisnio  Rates,  >P  cenU  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AUi  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  dlscon* 
tinned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Pest-Offloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Ptmt^fiee  at  ifew  York  as  seeond-eioiw 
wad  matter. 


ATBOINTMENTa  AND  INSTITVTlONa 
ram  boamds. 

aome  Missions,  186  Fltth  Ave..  New  V«.r 

Forein  Missions,  **  *' 

Qhnrch  Erection,  ...  -  - 

education, . 1331  Chestnut  Su,  Phlb 

Publloatlon  and  S.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  “ 

Freemen,  ...  616  Market  HU,  PlttsbiMh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  OoUegea,  .  .  30  Moutauk  Block,  Chicago. 


■tarn  AMJBKIOAM  MUNDAT-nOHOOL  UNION, 
BBTAB1.1BHBD  IN  PHILADBLPHIA,  18M, 
wsanlaek  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  ml^onary  repre 
renting  all  the  evangelical  chorches  can  unite  the  settlers, 
expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides 
17TS  new  schools  started  In  ;8S6;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previonsly  established  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  la  the  bleesing.  $8&.00  starts  a  new  school,  ramlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  tsOO  supports  a  missionary 
sneyear.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  mission  ary  you  aid 
Send  contributions  to  B.  P.  Banchoit,  Ols.  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 

m  SOCTETT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN.  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Oommonlv  called  Port  ‘‘Society.’*)  Chartered  in  1819 
Supports  Mlalsters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Chnrah,  M  Catherine  SU,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room :  its  Branches,  US 
Chariton  Su,  near  Rudsom  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  Bailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
Ispendent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  iu 
'tsv.  SAjfCUL  Bouia,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moors,  Pree. 
C.  A.  Bbouwur,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Tre^. 

No.  80  Nassau  StreeU  New  York. 

rHH  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  Mew  York, 

inooiporated  AprU,  1833,  aids  shipwrecsed  and  destitute 
Seamen :  aids  in  sustalnlnK  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  sailors*  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  SatlorP 
Mapasins,  the  Seaman't  yviend,  aud  tbs  Life  Boat. 
lANEB  W.  Euweuu,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stcrobs,  Treas.,  Rev 
W.  O.  Sxm,  D.D..  Secrets^. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

15S  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  chlllren  whose  Mrents  are  unable 
u  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orpbana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  untU  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  today  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  lt(  existence  more  than  46.000  have  been  In  Us  sebool. 
and  over  M,000  have  lived  In  the  boose 
Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc,,  grate 
any  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Snnday,I:80to4a0  p.  m.;  eanday-scbool,  1  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  0  to  11 :40  A.M..  and  11:40  to  8  p.  M.  except 
StMurSay;  at  dinner  table.  11:10  to  11:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  ah  times.  Moaais  K.  Jasup,  Pres.;  F.  K.  Camp  Treas.; 
OsoRsi  F.  Bsttb.  See.:  Wm.  F.  Barnaro,  Suiit 
Oar  greatest  need  now  is  money  fer  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


Synod  of  South  Dakota  meets  In  Madison,  S.D.,Tue8- 
day,  Oct.  7, 1897,  at  8  p.m.  The  Women’s  Synodical  Mis- 
alonary  Society  meets  same  place  Oct.  8, 1867,  at  9  a.m. 

Hari,AW  Paob riAitanis.  R.  O. 

Synod  of  Washington  in  the  First  Presl^erlan 
Church,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  T  nrsday,  Oct.  7,  at  7.30  p.m. 


,  on  T  nrsday,  Oct.  7,  at  7.30  p.m 
J.  C.  WiLLERT,  Stated  Clerk. 


Synod  of  Kansas  at  Emporia,  in  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  on  Thursday.  Oct.  14.  at  7.30  p.m. 

F.  S.  MoCabb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Illinois  in  the  Presbyterim  church  of  Gales¬ 
burg.  beginning  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  19,  at  7.80  p.m.  All 
persons  coming  to  this  meeting,  and  also  to  the  asso¬ 
ciated  Women’s  Missionary  meeting,  must  get  fiom 
the  ticket  agent  of  railroad  at  starting  point  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  full  fare  paid  iu  order  to  secure  one-tl)lrd  fare 
leturning  home.  L>.  S.  Johnson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  York  in  Westminster  Church,  Utica, 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  iO,  at  7.30  P.M..  and  be  opened  by  the 
moderator,  Ralph  E  Prime,  LL.D.,  of  the  Preebytery  of 
Westchester.  Delegates  should  report  to  the  clerks  fur 
enrollment  between  the  hours  of  four  and  balf-past 
five,  or  from  seven  p.m.  until  the  hour  of  meeting. 

T  Ralston  Smith,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks.  Permanent  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  Tuesday,  Oct. 
12.  at  7  P.M.  Wm.  E.  Moore,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Synodical  Society 
of  Ohio  will  hold  its  second  annual  meeting  at  East 
Liverpool  on  Thur  day,  Oct.  14,  during  the  sessions  of 
Synod.  Mrs.  Wellington  White  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing 
will  be  the  missionary  speakers  of  the  day.  News  Is  also 
expect' d  from  Ur.  Phoebe  Isu  Das,  the  Society’s  special 
missionary  adopted  a  year  ago.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  will  be  held  on  'I'ueMlay. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Moore. 

Synod  of  New  Jemey  in  the  <  'rescent  Avenue  C  burch 
Plaiufie  d,  Tuesday,  Oct.  19.  at  3  p.m. 

Walter  A.  Brooks.  Stated  Clerk. 

Rynnd  of  Nebraska  in  the  First  Pres^  terian  Church. 
Omaha,  Oct.  12,  at  7.30  P.M.  John  1:.  Baird,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Texas  at  Leonard,  Friday,  Oct.  22,  at  4.80 
P.M.  Warner  B.  Riogs,  Stated  Clerk. 


yUMSB  YTJiJtlJSa. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  in  the  Neelsville 
church,  Oct.  4,  at  7.30  p.m.  B.  F.  Biitingeh.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  at  Wentworth,  S.  D., 
Oct.  5,  at  7.30  P.M.  G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Church,  Newark, 
N,  J.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  at  10  a.m.  Sessions  will 
bring  their  records.  JuL.  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  comer  Eleventh  street,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  4,  at  10  A.M.  Sessional  records  will  be  called 
for.  Geo.  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  in  Baldwin,  Kan.,  on  Tuesday. 
Oct.  12,  at  7.30  P.M.  Wm.  N.  Page,  Stated  clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  at  Metueben,  N.  J.,  Oct.  5,  at 
11  A.M.  SAMUEL  Pahry.  Stated  C.erk. 

Presbytery  of  Portland  in  the  First  Church,  Port¬ 
land.  Oct.  IL  at  7.30  P.M.  W' .  S.  Holt,  Stated  clerk. 

4  hivago  Presbytery  at  its  rooms,  213  Wabash  Ave., 
on  Monday,  Uct.  i,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Jas.  Fruthinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  uf  Pueblo  at  Alamosa,  Oolo..  Oct.  16,  at 
9  A.M.  T.  C.  Kirkwood.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  regular  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Wo¬ 
men's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Hall,  Presbyterian  Building,  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  6.  at  10.30  A.M.  All  interested  in  the  work  are  cor¬ 
dially  Invited  to  attend. 


A  Cooling  Drink:  in  Fevers. 

Use  Horsfurd's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn.,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  as  a  pleasant  aud  cooling  drink  in  fevers, 
and  have  been  very  much  pleased. 


MARRIAOES. 

Pfilbger— Wilson.— At  Norristown.  Pa.,  Sept.  22, 
1897,  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Mr.  Edwin  Pflleger  and  Miss 
Anna  S.  Wilson,  both  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


We  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  re¬ 
markable  olTers  found  on  pages  31  and  32  of  this  issue. 
The  description  of  the  New  Bible  should  be  read  by  ev¬ 
ery  one.  Any  old  subscriber  can  purchase  Bible  No.  3 
for  $3.75.  Any  person  sending  us  $4.75  and  the  name  of 
a  new  subscriber  will  receive  a  copy  of  No.  3.  the  $15.00 
Bible,  and  The  Evangelist  will  be  mailed  free  for  one 
year,  as  indicated,  to  any  person  in  the  United  States. 


The  offer  on  page  32  is  available  to  either  old  or 
new  sub-cribers,  as  wiil  be  seen  by  conditions  named. 
Any  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  or  The  Century 
sending  us  $7.50  will  have  their  subscription  extended 
one  year  and  will  also  receive,  postpaid,  the  Gallery  of 
One  Hundred  Portraits.  Any  new  subscriber  to  The 
Evangelist  for  67  60  will  receive  the  one  hundred  por¬ 
traits  and  both  The  Century  Magazine  and  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  one  year. 

For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mrs.  WiNSixiw'B  Sootbi.vo  Svkup  has  been  used  xorovet 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mother*  for  their  children  tThllr 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothe*  the  child,  softenr 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  enres  wind  colic,  and  is  the  bes’ 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea  it  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
Immediately,  bold  by  Druggists  In  every  parr  of  the  world 
Tv  enty  five  cents  a  bottle  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  lira  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Synod  of  New  hfezioo  at  Santa  FA  Friday.  Oct.  1.  at 
7.80  P.M..  at  the  First  Presb^rian  Church,  and  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Moffett,  retiring  moderator. 
The  Mission  Teachers'  Institute  Is  expected  to  open  at 
t  e  same  place  on  Monday,  Oct.  4,  and  continue  at  least 
two  days.  All  ladv  miss  on  teachers  of  our  schools  will 
endeavor  to  attend,  their  salaries  continued. 

I.  T  Whittbmore  Stated  Clerk. 

P.  S.— Let  all  be  present,  as  a  synodical  missionary  is 
to  be  chosen. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  Thursday, 
Oct.  14,  at  7.80  P.M.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  h.  C. 

Synod  of  Indiana  in  the  Washington  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Terre  Hau'e,  Monday,  Oct.  11,  at  7.80 
P.M.  Cbarlrb  Littlb.  SUted  Clerk. 


WOODlsAWN  CKMKTKKk 
YiroODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.  Harlem  Ral 
^  Tosd  Office.  No  90  Ea«t  93d  -itreef. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handliooks  tree. 

J  A  R.LAMB.SOCarmlnnSt  .  M.v 


A  CLERGYMAN  retln-d  from  the  ministry,  entirely 
without  means,  who  is  yet  able  to  perform  much 
work  of  a  lighter  nature,  and  who  earnestly  desires  to 
serve  bis  fellows  in  some  honorable  capacity,  seeks  some 
secular  employment  as  office  assistant,  care-taker  in  a 
family  of  wealth,  oversight,  etc.  Please  address  H  ,  at 
the  office  of  The  Evangelist 


BOYS! 


AN  FL  GANT 
WAICH 


FREE! 


If  yon  wontd  like  one  send  yonr  name  and  eddrets  ou  postal 
card  ti  Modes  Pah.  Co.,  1‘28  White  Street,  New  i  ork. 


White  street.  New  i  ork. 


DON’T  YOU  8BE? 

The  frankness  of  the  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  whoM  ad¬ 
vertisement  appears  In  another  column.  Is  refreshing. 
They  offer  valuable  premiums  with  their  Combination 
Boxes  free;  and  they  are  free.  And  yet  the  Com^ny 
do  n  >t  pretend  to  give  something  for  nothing.  Don’t 
you  see  that  If  you  pay  the  factory  insteail  of  the  grocer 


Soaps  that  all  the  profits  and  expenses  of  dealers  who 
usually  lie  between  the  factory  and  family,  are  saved? 
If  you  buy  at  the  factory,  this  saving  all  belongs  to  you 


It  go  fartlier  than  you  could,  because  the  premium  you 
get  is  like  thousands  of  others:  all  made  at  a  factory 
that  does  nothing  else.  You  get  the  premium  free  at  no 
expense  to  anytody  but  the  middleman.  The  retail 
dealer  cannot  possibly  give  you  the  value  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  can.  As  many  people  are  not  convinced  until 
they  see  the  goods,  do  not  overlook  their  offer  of  30  days’ 
free  trial  in  their  advertisement  In  this  paper. 


INTER-STATE  FAIR  AT  TRENTON,  SEPTEMBER 
27,  28,  29,  30.  and  OCTOBER  1. 

The  great  Inter-State  Fair  at  Trenton  grows  more  ex- 
tensive  and  important  each  recurring  year,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  to  be  held  on  September  27,  28.  29.  30  and  Octo¬ 
ber  1  promises  to  be  unususlly  comprehensive  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Every  department  will  be  replete  with  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  displays  The  blooded  stock  ex¬ 
hibit  will  be  particularly  fine,  and  the  daily  programme 
of  races  contains  the  speediest  classes  obtainable.  Cir¬ 
cus  acts  of  rare  merit  and  daring  and  vaudeville  enter¬ 
tainments  o'  all  kinds  will  be  presented. 

The  large  purses  offered  in  the  manifold  exhibits  and 
contests  insure  unusual  efforts  In  the  endeavor  to  prove 
BUj^riorlty  in  the  various  departments. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  as  is  its  yearly 
custom,  will  sell  excursion  tickets  on  this  occasion  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  from  stations  within  a  wide  ra¬ 
dius,  and  special  trains  over  the  New  York,  Belvtdere 
and  Amboy  Divisions  will  be  run  through  to  the  groundg. 
The  tracks  of  this  comi  any  run  direct  to  the  Fair 
Grounds  thus  avoiding  street-car  transfer,  and  are  the 
only  ones  within  three  miles.  The.management  of  the 
Fair  hss  put  f.rth  extraordinary  eff"rt8  to  make  this 
year’s  exhibition  the  greatest  ever  given. 


y  The  leading  miuicsl  itf 

_  |l“  LSif m  ttitution  of  America. 
CONSEKVATOMV  Founded  1853.  Unsoiv 
OF  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  IV.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
FKARX  W.  HALE,  Oensral  Manager,  Boatsa,  Mam. 

Miss  Dana's  School  for  Girls, 

will  reopen  Sept  22.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Wellesley 
and  Baltimore  College.  Music  and  Art.  Resident  native  French 
aud  German  tesefers.  Nearness  to  New  York  affords  special 
advantages  Boarding  pupils,  $700 


THE  BUNNELL  A  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 

J  ,  J  Invest  Eastern  caul  al  li.  firet  n  ort  iwes  («t 
Never  defaulted  pgf  cent ,  l  a.  aide  r'^mi  iiiiiiually,  la iiicli  al 
a  payment.  and  j,,,,  rest  lii  g(dc  )oii  w  ell  culti'  ated  f  'rms 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  President  (  ~  ,  ,  ,  , 

(Home  Office)  Bullitt  Building,  t  FhlladelplUa 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  '.st  Vic'-Preit.  I  „  «  1. 

Inveitor*^^  140  N.sssu  S.reet,  (Few  York 

cl  Matt.  H.  Ellis,  2d  Vice-Prest.  and  Secy. 

.  W  '•  N.  Bunnell.  Treas. 

f  Charles  S.  Hutchinson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^NORTGAQES 

^EiNE  sesrseuniTY.  sENimusr 


niTEiiswoRniaJONES 

Cbamter  of  Commerce,  Chicago, 

Home  OfSce,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 
v»OOM  208  TRE’AONT  B’LUG,  BOSTON 


^\\\ 


ITS  IS  THE 

a^EMPIRE  STATE 

Express, 

About  which  all  Know,  more  or  less; 

It  runs  from  New  York  lo  Buffalo, 
Every  day  in  the  week.buiSunday.you  know, 
At  a  speed  so  great. 

Through  the  Empire  Slate, 

As  lo  earn  for  its  line 
The  lUle  sublime  -—of 

'Americas  greatest  railroad." 

“The  New  Fork  Cenlral  leads  the  world  * 

Leslirt  Weekly. 


E 


September  30,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Canabtota.  —  Five  Good  Years.  —  Sabbath, 
September  18th,  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Perez  D.  Cowan,  over  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  village.  The  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  morning  was  upon  the  Value  of  a 
Church  to  a  Community,  with  local  illustration. 
Some  of  the  facts  stated  are  of  general  interest. 
In  the  five  }ears,  there  have  been  147  additions 
to  this  church,  108  of  which  have  been  upon 
confession  of  faith.  The  list  of  active  members 
has  risen  from  145  to  197.  The  Sunday-school 
roll  has  increased  from  235  to  307.  The  contri¬ 
bution  to  benevolent  objects,  aside  from  church 
expenses  and  local  charities,  amounted  last  year 
to  1461,  which  was  a  gain  of  $64,  over  the 
amount  reported  four  years  ago.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  regular  expenses  have  been  met, 
promptly  each  year;  and  a  handsome  and  com¬ 
modious  parsonage  has  been  built,  and  entirely 
paid  for,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  93,000.  Refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  encouraging  progress  in  other 
directions;  so  that  the  Congregation  seemed  to 
have  reason  to  follow  the  pastor’s  suggestion 
that  they  should  “Thank  God  and  take  courage.  ’’ 

Hudson  Presbytery  met  in  White  Lake.  New 
York,  September  20tb  at  7.30  P.M.,  and  was 
opened  with  sermon  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Craig  from 
Acts  xix.  2.  It  was  an  earnest  plea  for  fuller 
recognition,  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  There  were  present  thirty  ministers  and 
twenty- five  ruling  Elders.  Rev.  J.  S  E.  Erskine 
was  elected  Moderator  and  Revs.  Tberon  Brittain 
and  Louis  O.  Rotenback  temporary  clerks.  Rev. 
William  Ferrie,  i^ed  82,  one  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
for  the  past  twenty  eight  years  pastor  of  an 
isolated  A.  R.  P.  Church  within  our  bounds, 
was  on  application  received  into  our  fellowship. 
Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Morgan  was  taken  under  our 
care  as  a  licentiate  on  transfer  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Lyons.  A  call  from  the  Circleville 
Church  addressed  to  him  was  found  in  order. 
Mr  Moraan  was  thereupon  examined  for  ordina¬ 
tion.  Examination  being  sustained,  the  call 
was  presented,  and  accepted,  and  October  5th, 
at  2  P.M.  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  the  ordina 
tion  and  installation.  A  judicial  case  having 
come  before  Presbytery,  a  commission  consisting 
of  Revs.  David  P.  Bonner,  D  D.,  Tbomas  Nich¬ 
ols,  Rufus  B.  Marks  and  Paul  Martin,  and 
Messrs.  William  H.  Puff,  J.  Harvey  Hanford, 
and  Edward  F.  Pierson  was  appointed  to  issue 
and  Revs.  Thomas  B.  Thomas  and  John  H. 
Thompson,  a  committee  to  prosecute,  it. 
Presbytery  disapproved  of  the  propised  plan  of 
Synodical  Aid,  on  the  ground  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  involved  in  it  was  unacceptable  and  would 
be  uncollectable.  Delegatee  to  Synod  were 
elected  as  follows:  Ministers,  William  M.  Yeo 
mans,  Rufus  B.  Marks,  Luther  Littell,  J.  S.  E. 
Erskine.  Charles  Beattie.  D.  D. .  John  H.  Jen¬ 
sen.  Ruling  Elders:  N  J.  Kelsey,  Peter  E. 
Miller,  H.  J.  Russell,  F.  B  Post,  Augustus 
Denniston,  Ira  G.  Corwin.  The  consideration 
of  the  Assembly  overtures  was  postponed  to  the 
April  meeting.  An  interesting  Conference  was 
held  on  the  second  evening,  at  which  addresses 
were  made  by  Revs.  Bonner,  Gillespie,  Thomas 
and  Davis.  Barring  the  unpleasantness  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  judicial  case,  the  meeting  was  a  most 
harmonious  and  pleasant  one.  The  hospitality 
of  the  people  was  abundant;  and  inclnded  not 
only  the  usual  entertainment,  but  free  trans 
portation  to  and  from  the  railway  stations, 
twelve  miles  distant  The  two  evening  sessions 
of  Presbytery  were  well  attended,  and  the  spirit 
of  them  was  excellent.  White  Lake  Church  was 
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never  more  prosperous  than  now ;  and  it  is  hoped 
the  meeting  of  Presbytery  with  it  will  be  pro 
motive  of  its  welfare.  After  the  transaction  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  routine  business.  Pres 
bytery  adjourned  about  11  A.M.  Wednesday,  to 
meet  in  Circleville  on  October  5th,  at  2  P.M. 
Port  Jervis  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the 
next  stated  meeting. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  met  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  September  21st. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Thorne 
of  Windham.  The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dodd  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Albert  B.  Jud- 
son,  temporary  clerk.  The  Rev.  Archibald  M. 
Shaw  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Mr.  John  H.  Alexander,  a  graduate  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  was  received  under  care  of 
Presbytery  from  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  delegates  were  elected  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  Synod.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  EzeKiel 
D.  Van  Dyck,  Chester  C.  Thorne,  and  Albert 
B.  Judson,  with  Elders  Orlando  Post  of  Cairo, 
J.  G,  Borthwick  of  Durham,  and  D.  B.  Hitch¬ 
cock  of  Windham.  Hon.  John  Cadman  of  Hud¬ 
son  was  elected  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  Redstone 
Plan  of  Systematic  Beneficence  was  commended 
to  the  churches  for  trial.  The  reports  of  Per 
manent  Committees  on  the  Boards  of  the  Church 
showed  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  work. 
After  expressing  its  appreciation  of  the  bounti¬ 
ful  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  of  the 
Durham  Church,  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Catskill.  C.  G.  Hazard,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  met  m  Belmont, 
September  2lBt,  and  was  opened  with  an  able 
sermon  by  Rev.  John  B  Bacon  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  Rev.  Robert  Clements  was  elected 
Moderator,  and  Alfred  F.  Pratt,  clerk.  Com¬ 
missioners  and  Committees  reported  as  usual. 
The  church  at  Rushford  was  disbanded  and  the 
property  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of 
Presbytery  to  be  sold  to  cancel  a  Church  Erec¬ 
tion  mortgage.  The  Committee  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  titles  of  the  church  properties  and  to 
secure  a  clear  title  for  those  which  have  rever¬ 
sionary  clauses.  Rev.  James  A.  Miller  was 
elected  Stated  Clerk  for  three  years,  and  Rev. 
Frank  Bisbee,  Permanent  Clerk.  Rev.  Duncan 
Cameron  was  elected  Commissioner  to  Auburn. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  was  commended  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Synod  on  ‘  ynodical  Home  Mis 
sions  as  eminently  qualified  for  the  ofiSce  of 
Synodical  Superintendent.  An  appropriate  min¬ 
ute  was  adopted  with  reference  to  the  departure 
of  Dr.  W.  A.  Niles  who  was  for  thirty  years 
a  member  of  this  Presbytery  in  pastorates  at 
Corning  and  Hornellsville.  The  Stated  Clerk 
reported  that  the  History  of  Presbytery  which 
he  is  preparing,  will  be  ready  in  November.  It 
will  contain  eighty  octavo  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  twenty  of  cuts  of  churches,  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders,  and  promises  to  be  a  volume  of 
great  interest.  The  delegates  to  Synod  are  Min¬ 
isters  S.  W.  Pratt,  Charles  Noble  Frost,  Edgar 
P.  Salmon,  and  Frank  Bisbee,  and  Elders 
Cyrus  Hood  of  Corning,  O.  O.  Laine  of  Canis- 
teio,  S.  J.  Beals  of  Avoca,  and  F.  D.  Palmer  of 
Hornellsville.  Avoca  was  chosen  for  the  next 
place  of  meeting.  A  popular  meeting  was  held  ! 
in  the  evening  of  Wednesday  when  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  on  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Work,  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Webster  on  Home 
Missions,  and  by  Rev.  Charles  Noble  Frost  on 
Foreign  Missions.  Rev.  J.  Forbes  Robinson 
has  become  the  stated  supply  of  the  Church  of 
Arkport.  Every  church  in  the  Presbytery  is 
supplied. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Vineland. — A  Service  for  the  Aged. — Dr.  D. 
H.  King,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  holds  a  serv'ce  once 
every  year  for  “old  folks, ’’ meaning  thereby 


persons  well  advanced  in  years.  Sunday,  Sep¬ 
tember  12th.  hundreds  were  present  who  had 
passed  the  half  century  year.  Seventeen  were 
over  eighty  years  of  age.  Dr.  King  preached 
from  the  text,  “Thou  shalt  still  bring  forth 
fruit  in  old  age.’’  There  is  many  a  community 
where  the  old  are  quite  overlooked  and  out  of 
mind.  This  ought  not  so  to  be,  and  Dr.  King 
sets  an  example  for  wide  imitation.  It  is  a  case 
in  which  denominational  lines,  and  church 
membership  even,  may  be  disregarded.  All  the 
aged  should  stand  on  a  common  footing  of  wel¬ 
come  for  the  occasion.  It  should  be  a  morning 
or  an  afternoon  service,  as  many  of  the  aged  are 
unable  to  go  out  in  the  evening. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  held  its 
stated  meeting  in  the  fine  new  church  in  Great 
Bend,  where  Pastor  L.  W.  Church  has  labored 
so  successfully  for  fourteen  years.  Rev.  W.  D. 
Crockett  was  chosen  Moderator.  Rev.  Fied  H. 
Watkins  accepted  the  call  from  the  Harmony 
Church  and  he  will  be  installed  October  13th, 
at  7.30  P.M.  One  pastoral  relation  was  dis¬ 
solved,  that  existing  between  Rev.  V.  C.  Byers, 
and  the  Peckville  Church.  Since  our  last 
stated  meeting,  two  of  our  ministers.  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Roseeel  and  Rev.  Eneas  McLean  have 
been  called  away  by  desth  to  enter  into  the  joy 
eternal.  During  this  session  of  Presbytery  con¬ 
siderable  attention  was  given  to  the  needs  and 
work  of  Synodical  Sustentation,  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  for  a  Conference  to  be  held  in 
its  behalf  in  Scranton  on  the  second  Monday  in 
February,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scranton 
pastors  and  churches.  Rev.  S.  C.  Lonn,  D.D. 
presented  the  Report  of  Presbytery’s  Executive 
Committee  on  Foreign  Speaking  Populations; 
Colonel  Boies  of  Scranton.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  Elder  A.  W.  Dickson,  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  Rev.  F.  von  Krug  made  impressive 
addresses  on  this  great  work.  When  the  Report 
returns  to  our  hands,  we  may  write  more  with 
reference  to  it.  Presbytery  recommended  its 
churches  to  give  to  it  the  collections  of  one 
month  each  year.  A  Committee  of  five  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  problem  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board’s  relation  to  Synodical  Hume 
Missions  anJ  to  report  at  the  stated  meeting  in 
the  spring.  There  is  a  great  need,  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  desire,  in  some  way  to  recast  the  whole 
work  of  Home  Missions.  The  three  kinds  of 
methods  of  Synodical  work  which  are  being 
tested  now,  while  they  forbid  a  return  to  the 
former  methods  of  aid  and  administration  of 
the  Home  Board,  yet  they  do  not  indicate  any 
unifying  method  which  shall  both  maintain  and 
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eolerge  the  ueefulneee  of  the  Board  and  yet 
leaye  each  Synod  that  can  support  its  own 
miaaioD  churchea.  the  opportunity  to  do  ao.  ; 
The  folloaing  were  elected  Commiaaionere  to 
Synod;  I  give  the  principala:  Miniatere,  J.  S 
Stewart,  D  D.,  Ferdinand  von  Krug.  Nathan 
Q.  Parke.  D  D.,  Peter  H.  Brooks,  D.O  ,  James 
McLeod,  D.  D  ,  John  T.  Dunn.  John  Kennedy, 
Ekiward  P.  Morse.  W.  Scott  Stites,  Wilmot  A. 
Carrington.  Elders,  E.  M.  Herring.  F.  E. 
Parkhurst,  Theodore  Strong,  F.  K.  Tracy,  J. 

A.  Lansing,  S.  B.  Chase,  A  J.  Brewster,  J.  B. 
Hoyt,  T.  F.  Welles.  William  Davis.  The  Over 
ture  from  the  General  Assembly  in  regard  tn 
deacons  and  ‘'Temporal  Affairs”  was  answered 
in  the  negative.  Presbytery  heartily  commends 
the  History  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lucerne,  writ 
ten  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Osmond  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Osmond,  D.t)  , 
and  Rev.  N.  G.  Parke,  D.  D.,  for  their  valuable 
aid  in  editing  it  P.  H.  Bbooks,  S.  C. 

OHIO. 

Thb  Pbksbytert  of  Maumee  met  in  Bradner. 
Ohio,  September  14th.  Rev.  O.  F.  Laughbaum 
preached,  and  Rev.  John  F.  Martin  succeeded 
him  as  moderator.  The  attendance  of  ministers 
and  elders  ought  to  have  been  larger.  Rev. 
Joseph  W.  Torrence,  D.  D.  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Dayton.  Pastoral  relations 
were  dissolvec  between  Rev.  John  F.  Martin 
and  the  church  of  Antwerp;  Rev.  Simeon 
Gobeit  and  tbe  church  of  North  Baltimore,  and 
Rev.  Her  M.  Houser  and  the  churches  of  Cecil 
and  Scott  Rev.  W.  F.  McCauley  reported  the 
dedication  of  a  new  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Rudolph.  August  29th,  free  of  debt.  This  church 
was  founded  by  Rev.  Thomas  J;  Dague.  April 
1st,  1896,  and  the  congregation  last  year  led  the 
entire  Presbytery  in  accessions  on  profession  of 
faith,  and  in  tbe  per  capita  contributions  to 
the  Boards  of  the  church  and  congregational  ex 
penses  jointly  considered.  A  committee  through 
Rev.  George  B.  Troub  in  the  absence  of  its 
Chairman,  reported  a  plan  for  the  pastoral  vieita 
tioo  of  the  churches  and  holding  evangelistic  ser 
vices  by  members  of  Presbytery,  for  tbe  coming 
fall  and  winter,  by  wbicb  it  is  hoped  to  conduct 
revival  services  without  calling  outside  evan 
gelista.  Presbytery  chose  as  delegates  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  Bynod:  Ministers:  Wilson  E. 
Donaldson  W.  F.  McCauley.  Robert  M.  Dillon, 
Bernard  W.  Slagle,  S.  Haupert.  C.  B.  Magi II. 
Elders:  David  Taylor.  Sol  Zarbaugh,  P.  Hutch 
inaon,  F.  Kirk.  J.  W.  Williams,  and  R  Me 
Henry  Rev.  James  M.  Douglass  of  the  Presby 
tery  of  Helena,  received  a  call  from  the  Fifth 
Church  of  Toledo,  and  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
Presbytery  will  be  held  in  Toledo,  October  18tb 
to  install  him  if  the  way  is  clear.  The  church 
of  Bradner  entertained  the  Presbytery  very 
handsomely,  spreading  a  bountiful  table  for  din¬ 
ner  and  lunch  in  the  Sabbath  school  room,  for 
which  hearty  thanks  were  returned  by  tbe  mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance.  Presbytery  will  bold  its 
next  regular  meeting  in  the  Association  room-' 
in  Toledo,  on  the  second  Monday  of  December. 

B.  W.  Slaolb,  S  C. 

Hurom  Presbtterv  met  at  Bl»omertb,  Ohio, 
September  14ih  and  15th.  Tbe  Rev.  G.  C.  Ger 
lacn  was  elected  moderator.  General  Assembly's 
Overture  No.  1  was  answered  in  tbe  affirmative, 
and  No.  4  in  tbe  negative.  It  was  resolved  to 
celebrate  the  2.'*0th  anniversary  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Stamlards  next  fall.  Delegates  to  Synod  are 
as  follows:  Ministers.  W.  T.  Hart,  G.  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  J.  A.  Patterson,  W.  H.  Day.  Elders,  H. 
Taggert,  G.  Jaeger  C.  S.  Souteir.  F.  Cbatfieid. 
Spring  meeting  will  be  held  at  Sandusky^. 

Clement  G  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

INDIANA. 

Logansport  Pbrsbttert  met  at  Kentland. 
Indiana,  September  14th.  Rev.  H.  G.  Rice 
was  elected  Moderator.  Licentiate  Asher  G. 
Work  was  examined  for  ordination.  He  will  be 
ordained  September  28th.  and  at  the  same  time 
installed  pastor  of  tbe  churches  of  Biooks'on 
and  Chalmers.  Tbe  call  of  the  church  of 
Rensselaers  to  Rev  Cyrenus  B.  Jeffries  was  held 
until  Mr.  Jeffries  shall  have  presented  hie  letter 
of  dismission  from  Wooster  Presbytery.  The 
Commission  in  charge  of  Plymouth  Church  was 
discharged  and  the  church  granted  leave  to  sup¬ 
ply  Its  pulpit  Goodland  was  chosen  as  the 
place  for  the  next  stated  meeting. 

W.  O  Lattimore,  S.  C. 
ILLINOIS. 

Presbttert  of  Peoria. — The  stated  meeting 
of  this  body  at  Elmira.  Illinois,  began  with  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Whorrall.  Rev.  William 
Parsons  succeeded  him  as  Moderator  for  the 
ensuing  half  year.  Presbytery  received  Rev. 
Charles  T.  Phillips  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Cairo,  and  placed  a  call  from  the  church  of 
Princeville.  in  hie  hands,  which  was  accepted 
by  him.  Rev.  W.  W.  Dickhoff  was  diemiaoed  to 


FIRST  WOMAN  CITIZEN. 

Her  Sturdy  Lads  and  Clever  Lasses  Become  Promi¬ 
nent  Citizens — What  Some  of  Them 
Accomplished. 


From  the  Neioa,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  foreign  birth 
have  taken  out  papers  declaring  their  citize  ship  la 
Indiana  since  that  State  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1816  without  creating  remark  or  comment. 
It  was  a  different  matter,  however,  wh  n  along  in 
the  forties  the  first  woman  of  foreign  birth  applied 
for  and  received  papers  ot  citizenship. 

Thib  “first  woman  citizen”  was  an  Irish  widow 
who  settled  in  southero  Indiana  with  her  progeny 
uf  sturdy  lads  and  clever  lasses  upon  a  farm  which 
she  bad  bought. 

“The  Widow  Ryan,”  as  she  was  known  in  Daviess 
County,  Indiana,  was  a  great  woman  with  a  clever 
tiusiness  ht^ad  and  left  behind  her  those  who  grew  to 
be  worthy  men  and  worthy  women,  and  who  have 
left  their  impress  upon  tbe  State. 

One  of  these  sons,  James  B.  Ryan,  became  treas¬ 
urer  of  tbe  State  of  Indiana,  and  a  son  in  law,  M. 
Lk  Brett,  also  held  that  high  and  honorable  position. 
Another  son  was  tbe  late  Lieut.  Col.  Richard  J 
Ryan,  who  was  probably  tbe  most  brilliant  and 
gifted  orator  that  Indiana  ever  produced,  and  who 
during  tbe  war  for  the  Union  served  bis  country  in 
the  Thirty-fifth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  better 
known  as  “tbe  Irish  R-giment.” 

Another  son  is  Tnomas  F.  Ryan,  who  is  now  59 
tears  old  and  with  a  few  Intervals  of  absence  has 
been  a  resident  of  lodiaoapolis  for  forty-two  years. 

In  tbe  eui  ly  fifties,  smitten  br  the  gold  fever,  he 
Acnt  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  t'alifor 
nia.  He  has  been  all  over  tbe  far  west  engag  d  in 
mining  and  tr  -de  operatio<'Sin  Or^;on,  Arizona  and 
Montana.  From  May,  1885,  until  August,  1887,  be 


was  tbe  government  agent  at  tbe  Seal  Islands  off  the 
Alaska  coast,  a  highly  responsible  position. 

‘  For  ten  years  or  more."  said  Mr  R<-an  tn  conver 
satio'i  with  s  group  of  gentlemen  at  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Board  of  Trade,  “I  have  been  extremely  sensitive 
in  my  lower  limbs,  to  weather  chanties.  If  my  legs 
bad  been  filled  wi'h  quicksilver  I  do  not  think  they 
could  have  responded  more  quickly  or  more  disa¬ 
greeably  to  climatic  condi  ions. 

“Daring  the  past  two  yearA  this  infirmity  became 
much  worse,  and  I  began  to  be  alarmed,  fearing 
paralysis.  My  legs  were  oold  and  rec  ntly  from  my 
knees  down  were  without  sensation.  1  could  walk 
only  short  distances  and  would  even  then  experience 
great  weariness.  I  became  more  and  more  alarmed. 
I  naturally  thought  of  paralysis  or  locomotor  ataxia. 
The  prospect  was  nut  a  pleasing  one. 

“I  happened  to  meet  my  old  friend  Capt.  C.  F. 
Shepard,  of  this  city.  He  was  chanting  the  praises 
of  Ur.  Williams’  Pink  PilU  for  Pale  People  and 

gave  me  bis  experience,  telling  me  that  he  had  been 
rought  by  using  them  from  a  bed  where  be  lay 
belpUss.  his  physician  having  declared  kim  a  hope¬ 
less  victim  of  locomotor  ataxia,  a  d  was  now  as  ac¬ 
tive  as  any  man  of  bis  age,  not  even  requiring  tbe 
use  of  a  cane.  Upon  his  recommendation  I  began 
tbe  use  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills. 

“I  found  positive  relief  after  taking  a  few  doses. 
Tbe  numbness  in  my  limbs  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic  and  I  can  walk  as  far  as  I  like  at  a  good  rapid 
gait  and  without  weariness. 

“The  pills  also  drove  the  rheumatism  out  of  my 
hip,  for  I  have  not  been  bothered  with  it  since  I  b^ 
gan  their  use.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich¬ 
ness  to  tbe  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  for  sale  by  all  druggi'-^  or  may  be  had  by  mail 
from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenec 
tady,  N.  Y.,  for  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  82.50. 


tbe  Pleasant  Prairie  Claesis  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  America;  and  Rev.  D.  A.  K.  Preston 
to  tbe  Presbytery  of  Craw fordsvi lie.  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Fisher  was  licensed  as  a  probationer. 
Ministers,  Isaac  A.  Cornelison,  Chester  H. 
Williamson  and  Benjamin  Y.  George;  and  ruling 
elders.  J.E.  F.  Fisher,  Lucius  A.  Lawrence  and 
George  Rutherford  were  chosen  delegates  to 
Synod,  for  tbe  term  of  two  years.  Presbytery 
appointed  a  Preebyterial  Institute  to  be  held  in 
June,  to  begin  at  7  30  P.M.  on  tbe  third  Mon 
day  and  continue  until  Wednesday  evening,  the 
second  day  to  be  devoted  to  a  young  people’s , 
rally.  The  Overtures  of  tbe  General  Assembly, 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Form  of  Government, 
were  answered  in  tbe  affirmative.  Presbytery 
expressed  its  sympathy  with  tbe  members  of  the 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies  in  the 
calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  them  in  tbe 
defalcation  of  their  late  treasurer,  and  resolved, 
that  the  situation  be  explained  to  tbe  people, 
and  that  they  be  urged  to  unite  with  the  minis 
ters  in  doubling  their  contributon  to  that  Board. 
The  next  etat^  meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be 
held  in  Westminster  Church,  Peoria. 

I.  A.  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mason. — Lansing  Presbytery  held  a  special 
meeting  at  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  August 
.30ih.  at  which  the  pastoral  relation  between 
that  church  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Zimmerman  was 
dissolved.  A  call  from  tbe  church  at  Mason 
was  accepted  by  him.  and  arrangements  made 
for  bis  installation  as  pastor  of  the  Mason  Church. 

Lansing  Presbytery  held  its  semi  annual 
session  at  Tekonsba.  September  2l8t  and  22d. 
Opening  sermon  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Zimmerman. 
Rev.  Joseph  Swindt  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
Bert  C.  Calahan,  clerk.  The  license  of  Bert  C. 
Calaban  as  a  lay  evangelist  to  supply  tbe  pulpit 
at  Parma  and  Springport  was  extended  until  tbe 
annual  meeting  in  April.  The  pastoral  relation 
of  Rev.  N.  D  Glidden  and  the  church  at  Oneida 
was  dissolved,  and  he  was.  at  his  own  request, 
honorably  retired,  his  failing  health  demanding 
absolute  rest  from  pastoral  duties.  At  two 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  Presbytery  took  a  recess, 
giving  the  t>me  for  the  remainder  of  the  after¬ 
noon  to  the  Prpaliviprial  Young  People’s  Society 


of  Christian  Endeavor  for  their  annual  meeting, 
which  was  of  much  interest,  showing  a  go^ 
degree  of  active  service  on  the  part  of  our  young 
people,  several  of  our  pastors  declaring  that  tbe 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
IS  a  great  help  to  them  in  their  work.  Earnest 
loyalty  to  the  church  was  manifest  on  the  part 
of  our  young  people.  At  half  past  six.  Presby¬ 
tery  resumed  busioess,  attending  to  routine  work 
necessary,  after  wbicb  they  adjourned  to  meet 
on  the  floor  of  Synod  at  Bay  City  in  October. 
On  Wednesday  evening.  Rev.  W.  T.  Jaquees  of 
Albion,  gave  an  address  to  the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  which  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  tbe  greatest  interest,  and  as  we 
returned  to  our  homes,  we  felt  that  this  had 
been  a  very  profltable  meeting  to  us  all. 

C.  P.  Quick,  S.  C. 


Corning  Presbytery  met  at  Emerson,  Iowa, 
Tuesday,  September  7th.  Rev.  T.  K.  Hunter 
of  Villisca,  was  chosen  Moderator  and  Rev.  E. 
A.  Enders  of  Essex,  was  chosen  Temporary 
Clerk.  Dismissals  from  Presbytery  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Rev.  R.  C.  Hughes  to  Council  Bluffs 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches;  Rev. 
E.  M.  Landis  to  Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  ;  Rev. 

C.  A.  Berger  to  Presbytery  of  Emporia;  and 
Candidate  A.  M.  McClain  to  Presbytery  of 
Walla  Walla.  Receptions  into  Presbytery  were 
Rev.  A.  F.  Tully  from  Presbytery  of  Peterboro, 
Canada,  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Schaible  from  Dubuq|ue 
Presbytery  when  letter  shall  be  lodged  with 
Stated  Clerk.  Mr.  Dayton  A.  Dobbs  of  Platte 
Centre  Church,  was  received  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry.  The  pastoral  relation  existing 
between  Rev.  T.  D.  Ewing,  D.D.  and  tbe  Corn¬ 
ing  Church  was  dissolved.  Synod  was  overtured 
to  adopt  tbe  Indiana  or  some  similar  plan  of 
Home  Missions.  The  following  are  delegates  to 
Synod:  Ministers— T.  D.  Ewing,  D.D.,  Samuel 
Alexander.  J.  F.  Hinkhouse,  E.  Dickinson  and 
Hugh  McNineb.  Elders— H.  K.  Hamblin,  O. 
Borthwick.  S.  T.  Morris,  A.  M.  Bollman,  and 
N.  C.  Vickers.  Essex  was  chosen  as  the  place 
of  winter  meeting. 

J.  F.  Hinkhouse,  Stated  Clerk. 

Lbnox,  Iowa,  September  17, 
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A  NKW  lUrMINATED  KDITIOIf  OF  THK  BIHI.K  ao  extraordinary  in  character,  bo  original  in  conception,  so  artistic  in  its  illnstrations.  and  so 
Inxnrioos  in  its  appointments  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  and  win  the  friendehip  of  all  Bible  and  book  lovers. 

Everybody 
Can  Have  It. 

This  beantifni  Bible,  produced 
at  a  cost  of  tM),000,  and  embel¬ 
lished  with  tiie  work  of  the 
greatest  living  arli-ts,  goes 
fresh  from  ihe  Hlverside  Press 
of  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  into  the 
hands  >  f  the 


The.  LaAiet'  Home  Journal, 
Philadelphia. 

Xdited  by  Edward  W.Bok. 

Seidember  IS,  1897. 

Why  J  like  this  illustrated  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  is  because  euerv- 
thing  about  it  has  been  %ceU  done 
and  seems  to  hove  been  done  in 
the  right  spirit.  The  Book  itself 
has  been  approached  by  the  anno¬ 
tator  with  reserve  andintelUgenee, 
and  by  Us  artists  with  sytppathy 
and  knowledge.  It  has  not  been 
made  art— a  meaningtess  picture 
book.  The  pictures  here  serve  a 
distinct  purpose.  They  enrich  the 
text  but  they  do  more;  they  intellU 
gently  explain  it,  and  many  a 
hitherto  obscure  passage  wiU  as¬ 
sume  to  thousands  a  new  meaning 
through  these  eye-teaching  pict¬ 
ures.  Popularising  the  Bible  is  a 
risky  experiment  in  the  hands  of 
many,  but  it  has  been  made  a 
splendid  achievement  in  this  cose. 

EDWABD  K.  BOK. 


Under  its  auspices  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  advance  copies 
of  the  new  Bible  to  advertise  it 
and  make  its  superiority  over 
any  other  Bible  ever  publisbed 
fnlly  known,  has  been  arranged 
for,  and  while  it  is  in  progress 
it  will  be  possible  for  any 
reader  or  this  paper  to  secure 


BEflUIAB  PRICE  FOB  RO.  t,  $16.00, 

OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE 

to  new  subscribers,  in-  _  __ 
oludingjt  years  subscrip-  Q*  il  fC 
tlon  to  The  Evangelist  is  g  ^ 


This  is  an  exact  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  of  style  No.  3. 

FHiII  Turkey,  Silk  Sewed,  Red  under 
Oold  Edges,  full  Divinity  Circuit. 
Size,  when  opened  as  above,  IIH  by 
inches. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NEW  BIBLE 


tPZt  in  the  llKht  of  mo«lei*n  Biblical  Knowledge  and  research,  makii^  this  the  most,  artistically  Mrfeot  as  well  as  the  mo^  practically  desirable  edition  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  produced  in  any  country  or  in  any  language.  These  marvelously  faithful  descriptive  illustrations 

WILL  PROVE  A  GENUINE  REVELATION  TO  BIBLE  READERS 

wbo  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  conventional  and  too  often  misleading  Biblical  pictures  hitherto  in  use.  Modem  research  has  thrown  a  Rood  of  light 
upon  the  people  and  places  of  B<b'e  days;  and  this  ripe  knowledge  shows  forth  on  every  pave,  so  trathfully  embellished  as  to  give  the  sacred  text  a  new  and 
personal  meaning.  To  this  b  anch  of  th>  work,  and  at.  enormons  cost,  was  called  the  greatest  of  living  artists,  and  it  is  to  their  Intelligent  conception  of  the 
work,  and  to  their  masterly  skill  in  the  portrayal  of  Bible  scenes,  that  the  superiority  of  this  Bible  over  any  yet  produced  is  mainly  due.  Every  picture  is  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  everlasting  truth  of  Holy  Writ.  Events  that  have  been  imperfectly  comprehended  become  Invested  with  the  charm  of  living  reality; 
and  places  that  have  seemed  far  off  are  made  familiar,  as  though  we  ourselves  had  trod  the  bills  and  valleys  of  Canaan  with  the  prophets  and  disciples  of  old. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  tealli  superb  edition  of  the  Book  of  Books  has  an  Important  mission  to  perform,  in  illuminating  and  vivifying  the  Bible 
narrative  and  giving  it,  as  perhaps  never  before,  a  present,  living,  human  Interest. 


Has  complete  Marginal  References  and  a  full  Concordance,  larger  type  than  any 
other  Teachers’  HIble.  The  American  Bible  Union  believes  that  it  will  be  universally 
accepted  as  the  most  desirable  edition  for  all  purposes;  and,  as  a  means  of  speedy  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  millions  of  Bible  readers,  they  have  an  arrangement  with  The  Evangelist 
whereby  we  are  able  to  supply  new  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  reach  ns  before  this 
special  offer  is  withdrawn  with  a  limited  number  of  the  first  edition  (No.  8)  at 


They  overtake  the  children  of  Israel. 


may  Berre  the  £-g(j^p'tian§  ?  For  if  had,  been 
better  for  us  to  serve  the  E-gj^p'tiau^,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness. 

13  IT  And  Md'^e^  said  unto  the  people,  <  Fear 
ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  will  shew  to  yon  to  day ; 
^  for  the  E-^p'tian^  whom  ye  have  seen  to 
day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for 
ever. 

14  '  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  yon,  and  ye 
EXACT  PACSimiLB  OP  THE  BEAUTIPUL  TYPE. 


We  believe  that  this  wonderful  offer  will  speedily  add  thousands  to  our  subscription 
list,  and  at  the  Sime  time  lead  to  a  wider  reading  and  clearer  nnderstandlrig  of  the  Uospel. 
The  regular  price  of  this  superb  Bible  is  $15.00,  which  price  will  prevail  immediately  at 
the  close  of  this  piellniliiary  distribution.  Instant  application  will  secure  the  mag- 
niflC'-nt  premium  offered  below;  but  delay  may  prevent  participation  in  this  unparallelM 
opportunity.  'Ihereiore  act  promptly. 


SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT.  OF  THE  EVANGELIST, 

ise  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


September 
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A  Remarkable  Offer! 


$7.50 


for  the  Three. 


THE  EVANGELIST,  $3.00 
CENTURY  PORTRAITS,  7.50 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE,  4.00 


Regular  price  for  the 
three 

$14.50 

if  purchased 
separately. 


_ \  ^  1  T  1  nder  our  contract 

'  \  /  ^  1  LJ  ^ith  The  Century 

1  Company  of  New 
1  York,  the  publishers 
_  /\  lof  the  Century  Maga- 

]y  L— — - ^  Century 

Gallery  OF  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Portraits,  we  offer  an  extraordinary  opportunity  of  securing 
these  two  excellent  publications  at  an  almost  nominal  cost  in 
connection  with  a  subscription  for  one  year  (a  renewal  or  a  new 
one)  to  The  Evangelist. 


THE  CENTURY  GALLERY  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PORTRAITS  is  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  collection  of  por¬ 
traits  ever  made.  The  Century  Magazine  has  always  made  a  specialty  of  portraits  of  famous  people,  and  these  have  been 
engraved  by  the  men  who  made  America  lead  the  world  in  wood  engraving.  In  every  instance  they  are  the  best  obtainable 
likeness  of  rulers,  statesmen,  poets,  artists,  musicians,  novel¬ 
ists,  essayists,  etc.  The  cost  of  these  beautiful  wood  en-  —  -  ■  i, -n  i-r  w  ■  i  j  ■■  ■  uuf  j  — ^UTT,".'  :r*'‘T~TTarNSI 


'  gravings  was  over  $25,000.  The  portraits  are  printed  on 
^  heavy  plate  paper,  with  broad  margins,  size  by  13^^, 
^  each  on  a  sheet  by  itself,  and  the  entire  collection  is  gathered 
^  into  a  richly  decorated  box.  The  DeVinne  Press  have  done 
^  the  printing  in  their  inimitable  manner,  so  that  each  portrait 
^  is  practically  a  fine  proof,  which  would  cost  if  ordered  sepa- 
^  rately  not  lesc  than  one  dollar.  A  facsimile  autograph  is 
^  added  in  nearly  every  case.  The  price  of  this  gallery  is 
s  $7.50,  but  it '’vill  not  be  sold  to  the  general  public  even  at  this 
^  price  until  next  season.  It  can  be  obtained  now  in  “combina- 
?  tion”  as  announced. 

M  THE  EVANGELIST  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  and 
0  foremost  denominational  journals  in  the  world,  but  also  a 
0  high-class  family  religious  newspaper. 

^  THE  CENTURY  flAGAZINE  occupies  a  high  position 
L  and  its  literary  character  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  and 
^  the  prospectus  for  the  year  1898  assures  it  the  same  standing 
^  among  the  high-grade  magazines  which  it  has  always  held. 


READ  THIS!! 


TV.  £. — This  offer  applies  to  renewals  and  to  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  both  The  I'.vangelist  and  The  Century  Magazine.  All 
arrears,  hozvever,  must  be  paid  before  the  offer  becomes  available, 
and  in  case  of  subscriptions  already  paid  one  or  more  years  in 
advance,  its  acceptance  carries  forward  the  subscription  an  addi¬ 
tional  year.  Pi' ew  subscriptions  to  The  di'angelist  may  begin  at 
once  or  January  /,  /8p<?,  as  preferred  The  Century  Magazine 
year  will  begin  with  the  November  number  unless  otherwise 
requested. 

ADDRESS 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT.  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avc.,  NEW  YORK. 
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